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Six, l SG. 
A the profeſt defign of this work is to 
entertain its readers in general, with · 
out giving offence to any particular perſon, 
it would. be difficult to find out ſo proper 
2 patron for it as yourſelf, there being- 
none whoſe merit is more univerſally ac- 
knowledged by all parties, and who has 
made himſelf more friends and fewer e 
nemies. Your great abilities and unque- 
ſtioned integrity, in- thoſe high employt 
ments which you have paſſed through, 
would not have been able to have. raiſed 
you this general approbation, had they 
not been accompanied with that modera-. 
tion in an high fortune, and that affabi- _ 
ly. of manners, which are ſo conſpicu- 5 
A 2 5 


DEDICATION. 


ous through all parts of your life, Your 


averſion to any oſtentatious arts of ſetting 


to ſhow - thoſe great ſervices, which you 
have done the public, has not likeways a 
little contrib ated to that univerſal acknow- — 


| ledgment which is paid you by your coun- 


try. 


TRE conſideration of this part of your 


character, is that which. hinders me from 
enlarging on thoſe extraordinary talenxs, 
which have given you ſo great a figure in 
the Brit ſenate, as well as on that ele- 
gance and politeneſs which appeared in 
Your more 

be unpardonable, if, after what I have ſaid, 
I ſhould longer detain you with an addreſs 
of this nature: I cannot, however, con- 


clude it without owning thoſe great obliga- 


tions. which you have laid. upon, 
Ss 1 & 
our moſt obedient, 
humble Servant, 


The SPECTATOR... 


etired converſation. I ſhould. 
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In amore hac omnia inſunt vitia: injuriæ, 
Suſpicioues, inimicitiæ, inducie, _ 

Bellum, pax rurſum —— TE. Eun. act. 1. ſc. th 


All theſe inconveniences are incident to love: reproac h. 
es. jealouſies, quarrels, reconcilements, uur, and then 
peace, 85 | | | 


Pon looking over the letters of my female corre- 
J ſpondents, I find ſeveral from women complaining 
ol jealous huſbands, and at the fame time proteſting 
their own innocence; and deſiring my advice on this occa- 
ſion. I ſhall therefore take this ſubject into my conſidera- 
tion; and the more willingly, becauſe I find that the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, who in his advice to a daughter, has in- 
{truſted a wife how to behave herſelf towards a falle, an 
intempcrate, a choleric, a fullen, a covetous, or a filly 
huſband, has not ſpoken one word of a jealous huſband... 
FEALDQUSY ts that pain which a man frets from 
the apprehenſion that he is not equally beloved by the per- 
ſon whom he intirely loves. Now becauſe our inward paſ- 
ſions and inclinations can never make themſelves viſible, it 
is impoſſible for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured. of 
bis ſuſpicions. His thoughts hang at beſt in a ſtate ofdoubt- 
fulneſs and uncertainty: and are never capable of receiv- 
ing any ſatisfaction on the advantagedus fide; fo that his. 
inquiries are moſt ſucceſsful when. they diſcover nothing: 
his pleaſure ariſes from his diſappointinents, and his life 
is ſpent in purſiit of a ſecret that deſtroys his happineſs if 
he chance to find it. | : GO OY | 


one would rather think it proceeded from an inveterate ha- 
1 . 
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Ax ardent love is always a ſtrong ingredient in this paſ- 5 


ſion; for the fame affection which ſtirs up the jealous 
man's deſires, and gives the party beloved fo beautiful a 

figure in his imagination, makes bim believe ſhe kindles 
the ſame paſſion in others, and appears as amiable to all be- 
holders. And as jealouſy thus ariſes from an extraordi- 
nary love, it is of fo delicate a nature, that it ſcorus to 
take up with any thing leſs than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmeſt expreſſions of affection, the ſofteſt and 
moſt tender hypocriſy, are able to give any ſatis tion, 
where we are not perſuaded that the affection is real, and 
the ſatisfaction mutual. For the jealous man wiſhes him- 
ſelf a kind of diety to the perſon he loves: he would be 
the only pleaſure of her ſenſes, the employment of her 


thoughts; and is angry at every thing ſhe: admires, or 


takes delight in, beſides himſelf. : | 
PHEDRINA's requeſt to his miſtreſs, upon his leav- 
ing her for three days, is inimitably beautiful and natural. 
Cum milite iflo priſens, abſens ut fies: 
Dies nofteſque me amens: me de ſideres e 
Me ſommnies : 5 expectes » de me cogites: 
Me ſperes: me te oblectes; mecum tota fis: | 
Meus fac ſis poſiremo animus, quando ego ſum tuns. 
| TER. Eun. act. 1. ſc. 2. 


ce When you are | company with that ſolder, 'beha ve as 


« if vou were abſent: but continue to love me by day. 


e and by night: want me; dream of me; expect me; 


« think of me; wiſh far me; delight in me; be wholly 
« with me; in ſhort, be my very foul, as I am yours.” 
TRE jealous man's diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a natures 


that it converts all it takes into its own nouriſhment. A 
cool behaviour ſets bim on the rack, and is interpreted as 


an inſtance of averſion or ix difference; a fond one raiſes 
his ſuſpicions, and looks too much like diſſimulation and 
artifice. If the perſqn he loves be chearful, her thoughts 
muſt be employed on another; and if ſad, ſhe is cer- 
tainly thinking on himſelf. In ſhort, there is no word or 
geſture ſo inſignificant, but it gives him new hints, feeds 


| his ſuſpicions, and furniſhes him with treſh matters of dif- 


coverv: ſo that if we conſider the effects of this paſſion, 


tred 
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tred, than an exceſſive love; for certainly none can meet 
with more diſquietude and uneaſineſs than a ſuſpected wife, 
if we except the jealous huſband. = £21 
Bur the great unhappineſs of this paſſion is, that it na- 
turally tends to alienate the affection which it is fo ſolici- 
tous to engroſs; and that for theſe two reaſons, becauſe 
it lays too great a conſtraiat on the words and actions of 
the ſulpected perſon, and at the ſame time ſhews you have 
no honourable opinion of her; both of which are ſtrong 
motives to averſion. | | 
Nok is this the worſt effect of jealouſy ; for it often 

draws after it a more fatal train of conſequences, and 
makes the perſon you ſuſpect, guilty of the very crimes you 
are ſo much afraid of. It is very natural for ſuch who 
are treated ill and upbraided falfely, to find out an inti- 
mate fiiend that will hear their complaints, condole their 
ſafferings, and endeavour to ſooth and aſſuage their fecret 
refentments. Beſides jealouſy puts a woman often in mind 
of an ill thing that ſhe would not otherwiſe perhaps have 
thought of, and fills her imagination with fach an unlucky 
idea, as in time grows familiar, excites deſire, and loſes 
all the ſhame and horror which might at firſt attend it. 
Nor is it a wonder it ſhe who ſuffers wrongfully in a man's 
opinion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his 
eſteem, reſolves to give him reaſon for his ſuſpicions, and 
to enjoy the pleaſure of the crime, ſince ſhe muſt underpo 
the igrominy. Such probably were the conſiderations that 
directed the wife man in his advice to huſbands; Be not 
jealous ever the wife of thy bojum, and teach her not an 
evil leſſen againſt thyſelf. Eccl. 1 | 
Axp here, among the other torments which this paſ- 
ſion produces, we may uſually obſerve that none are great- 
er mourners than jealous men, when the peifon who pro- 
voked their jealouly is taken from them. Then it is that 
their love breaks out furiouſſy, and throws off all the mix- 
tures of ſuſpicion which choked and Wother'd it before, 
The beautiful parts of the character rife uppermoſt in the 
jealous haſpand's memory, and upbraids him with the ill 
uſage of ſo divine a creature as was once in bis poſſeſſion; 
wWhilſt all the little imperfections, that were before Jo un- 

eaſy to him, wear off from his remembrance, and ſhew 

themſclics no more. | | 1 OI 
| | WE 
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Wes may ſee by what has been ſaid, that jealouſy takes 
the deepeſt root in men of amorous dipoſitions; and of 


| theſe we may find three kinds who are moſt over-run with it. 
THe firſt are thoſe who are conſcious to themſel ves of 


an infirmity, whether it be weakneſs, old-age, deformity, 
tgnorance, or the like, Theſe men are fo well acquaint- 


ed with the unamiable part of themſelves, that they have 
not the confidence to think they are really beloved; and 
are fo diſtruſtful of their own merits, that all fondneſs to- 


wards them puts them out of countenance, and looks like 
a jeſt upon their perſons. They grow fuſpicious on their 
firſt looking in a glaſs, and are ſtung with jealouſy at the 
ſight of a wrinkle. A handfom fellow immediately alarms 


them, and every thing that looks young and gay turtts. 

their thoughts upon their W r ves. "© - 

A SECoND fort of men, ho are moſt liable to this paſ- 
fion, are thoſe of cunning, wary, and diſtruſtful tempers.. 


It is a fault very juſtly found in hiſtories compoſed by. po- 


liticians, that they leave notlung to chance or humour, 


but are ſtill for deriving every action from ſome plot and 
contrivance, for drawing up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes 
or events, and preſerving a conſtant correſpondence be- 


| tween tlie camp and the counci-table. And thus it hap- 


pers in the affairs of love with men of too refined a thought. 
They put a conſtruction on a look, and find out à defign. 


in a ſinile; they give new ſenſes and ſignifications to words 


and actions; and are ever tormenting theurſelves with fan- 


| cies of their own raiſing. They generally act in a diſguiſe 


themſelves, and therefore miſtake all outward ſhows and 


appearances for hyprocrify in others; ſo that 1 believe no 


men fee leſs of the truth and reality of things, than theſe 
great refiners upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully ſub- 
tile and over-wife in their conceptions. | 

Now, what theſe men fancy they know of women by 
reffection, your lewd and vicious men believe they have 
learned by experience. They have ſeen the poor huſband: 
fo miſled by trick and artifices, and in the midſt of 
his enquiries fo loſt and bewildered in a crooked intrigue, 


that they ſtill ſuſpect an under-plot in every female acti- 


on; and eſpecially where they fee any reſemblance in 
the behaviour of two perſons, are apt to fancy it 


proceeds from the ſame deſign in both. Theſe men 
f N — therefore 


3 therefore bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, purſue ber 
cloſe through all her-turnings and windings, and are too 
well acquainted with the chace, to be flung off by any falſs 
| ſteps, or doubles + beſides their acquaintance and conver- 
ſation has lain wholly among the vicious part af woman- 
kind, and therefore it is no wonder they cenſure all alike, | 
and look upon the whole ſex as a ſpecies of impoſters. But " 
if, notwithſtanding their private experience, they can get 
over theſe prejudices, and entertain a favourable opinion 
of ſome women; yet their own looſe deſires will ſtir up 
new ſuſpicions. from another fide, and inake them believe 
all men ſubject to the ſame inclinations with themſelves. 
WHETHER theſe or other motives are moſt predomi- 
nant, we learn from the modern hiſtories of America, as 
well as from our own experience in this part of the world, 
that jealouſy is no northen paſſion, but rages moſt in thoſe 
nations that lie neareſt the influence of the fun. It is a miſ- 
fortune for a woman to be born between the tropics ; for: 
there lie the hotteſt regions of jealouſy, which as-you come 
northward cools all along with the climate, till you ſcarce 
meet with any thing like it in the polar circle. Our own na- 
tion is very temperately ſituated in this reſpect; and if we 
meet with ſome few diſordered with the violence of this 
paſſion, they are not the proper growth of our country, 
but are many degrees nearer the ſun in. their conſtitutions 
than in their climate. | fp „ 
AFTER this frightful account of jealouſy, and the per- 
ſons who are moſt ſubject to it, it will be but fair to ſhew 
by what means the paſſion may be beſt allayed, and thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed with it ſet at eaſe. Other. faults indeed 
are not under the wife's juriſdiction, and ſfiould, if poſ- 
ſible, eſcape her obſervation; but jealouſy calls upon her 
particularly for its cure, and deſerves all her art and ap- 
lication in the attempt: beſides, ſhe has this for her en- 
couragement, that her endeavours will be always pleaſing, 
and that ſhe will ſtill find the affection of her huſband riſ- 
ing towards her in proportion as his doubts and ſuſpicions 
vaniſh ; for, as we have ſeen all along, there is fo great a 
mixture of love in jealouſy as is well worth the ſeparating. 
But this ſhall be the ſubject of another paper. 


— 


Na. 121. 
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- Credula res aw eft- Ovm. Met. I. 7. v. 826. 
The: man, who loves, is eaſy of belief. 
H* VING in my yeſterday's paper, diſcovered the 


| nature of jealouſy, and. pointed out the perſons who 
are moſt ſubje& to it, I muſt here apply myſelf to my fair 
correſpondents, who delire to live well with a jealous 
huſband, and to eaſe bis mind of its unjuſt ſuſpicions. 
THe firſt rule I ſhall propoſe to be obſerved, is, that. 
you never ſeem to diſlike in another what the jealous man- 
is himſelf guilty of, or to admire any thing, in which he 
himſelf does not excel. A jealous man is very quick in 
his applications, he knows how to find a double edge in 
an invective, and to draw a ſatire on himſelf out of a pane- 
gyrie on another. He does not trouble himſelf to conſi- 
der the perſon, but to direct the character; and is ſecretly, 
pleaſed or confounded as he finds more. ar leſs of himſelf 


wants, inflames him more, as it ſhews, that, in ſome re- 
ſpects, you prefer others before him. Jealouſy is admirably 
deſcribed in this view by Flonace in his ode to Lydia, 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi. | | 
Tervicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi” 
. Laudas brachia, vae meum 
Fervens difficili bili tumet jecur- 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Terta ſede manet ; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens. 55 | 
Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. Pd. 13.1. 1. 
3 | | | | 
Men Telephus hif youthful charms, 
His roſy neck and winding arms, 
FFith endleſs rapture you recite, 
And in the pleaſing name delight, 8 
| 
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My heart inflam'd with jealous heais, | 
With numberleſi reſentments beats; 

From my pale cheek the colour flies, 

And all the man within me ties: 

By turns my hidden grief appears 

Tn riſing ſighs and falling tears, 

'That ſheiv too well the warm deſires, - 
The ſilent, ſlow, conſuming fires, FRE 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 

And melt my very ſoul away. 


Tas jealous man is not indeed angry if you diſlike an- 
other: but if you find thoſe faults which are to be found 
in his own character, you diſcover not only your diſlike 
of another, but of himſelf. In ſhort, he is ſo deſirous of 
engroſſing all your love, that he is grieved at the want of 
any charm, which he believes has power to raiſe it; and 
if he finds by your cenſures on others, that he is not fo 
agreeable in your opinion as he might be, he naturally con- 
cludes you could love him better if he had other qualifica- 
tions, and that by conſequence your affection does not riſe 
ſo high as he thinks it ought. If therefore his temper be 
grave or ſullen, you mult not be too much pleaſed with a 
jeſt, or tranſported with any think that is gay and divert- 
ing. If his beauty be none of the beſt, you muſt be a 
profeſſed admirer of prudence, or any other quality he is 
maſter of, or at leaſt vain enough to think he is. | 

In the ncxt place, you muſt be ſure to be free and open 
in your converſation with him, and to let in light upon” 
your actions, to unravel all your deſigns, and diſcover e- 
very ſecret however triſſing or indifferent. A jealous huſ- 
band has a particular averſion to winks and whiſpers, and 
if he does not ſee to the bottom of every thing, will be 
ſure to go beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions. He will 
always expect to be your chief confident, and where he 
finds himſelf kept out of a ſecret, will believe there is more 
in it than there ſhould be. And here it is of great con- 
cern, that you preſerve the character of your ſincerity uni- 
form and of a piece: for if he once finds a falſe gloſs put 
upon any ſingle action, he quickly ſuſpects all the reſt ; 
his working imagination immediately takes a falſe 1:at, 
and runs oft with it into ſeveral remote conſequences, = | 

* f N 5 - he 
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ſery. 


him ſee you are much caſt down and afflicted for the ill 


opinion he entertains of you, and the diſquietudes he him- 
ſelf ſuffers for your ſake. There are many who take a 


kind of barbarous pleaſure in the jealouſy of thoſe who love 
them, that inſult over an aking heart, and triumph ia their 
charms which are able to excite ſo much uneaſineſs. 


Ardeat ip/a | licet, tormentis gaudet aniantis. 


"The equal pains her peace / mind deſtray. 


A lover's torments give her ſpiteful joy. 


But theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their affected 
coldneſs and indifference quite kills all the fondneſs of a 


lover, and are then ſure to meet in their turn with all the 


contempt and ſcorn that is due to ſo inſolent a behaviour. 
On the contrary, it is vey probable a melancholy, de- 
jected carriage, the uſual effects of injured innocence, may 
ſoften the jealous huſband into pity, make him ſenſible of 
the wrong he does you, and work out of his mind all tlioſe 


fears and ſuſpicions that make you both unhappy. At leaſt 


it will have this good effect, that he will keep his jealouſy 
to himſelf, and repine in private, either becauſe he is ſen- 


ſible it is a weakneſs, and will therefore hide it from your 
knowledge, or ' becauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill ef- 


fect it may produce, in cooling your love towards him, or 


_ diverting it to another. 


Turk is ſtill another ſecret that can never fail, if you 
can once get it believed, and which is often practiſed by 


women of greater cunning than virtue: this is to change 


ſides for a while with the jealous man, and to turn his 


own paſſion upon hiinſelf; to take ſome occaſion of grow- 


Ing jealous of him, and to follow the example he himſelf 


| hath ſet you. This counterfeited jealouſy will bring him 


a great deal of pleaſure, if he thinks it real; for he knows 
experimentally how much love goes along with his paſſi- 
on, and will beſides feel ſomething like the ſatisfaction of 
a revenge, in ſeeing you undergo all his own tortures. 


But this, indeed, is an artifice ſo difficult, and at the ſame : 
time ſo diſingenuous, that it ought never to be put in prac» 


_ tice, 


* 


he has * ingenious. in working out his own mi- 
| N Gs 


ir both theſe methods fail, the beſt way will be to let 
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tice, but by ſuch as have kill enough to cover the deceit, 
and innocence te render it excufeable. 


I $HALL conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of Herod 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it from Jo/zphres ; 
which may ſerve almoſt asan example to whatever c can be 
ſaid on this ſubject. 

MARIAMNE had all the charms that beauty, birth, 
wit, and youth could give a woman, and Hered all the 


love that ſuch charms are able to raiſe in a warm and amo- 


rous diſpoſition. In the midſt of this his fondneſs for Ma- 
riamne, "his put her brother to death, as he did her father 
not many years after. The barbarity of the action was 
repreſented to Mark Antony, who immediately ſummoned 
Herod into Fgypt, to anſwer for the crime that was there 


| laid to his charge. Herod attributed the ſummons to Auto- 


ny's deſire of Mariamne, whom therefore, before his depar- 
ture, he gave unto the cuſtody of his uncle Joſeph, with 
private »'ders to put her to death, if any ſuch violence was 
offered to himſelf. This Fo/eph was much delighted with 
Mariamne's converſation, and endeavoured with all bis art 
and rhetoric, to ſet out the excels of Herod's paſſion for 
her; but when he till found her cold and incredulous, he 
inconſiderately told her, as a certain initance of her lord's 


affection, the private orders he had left behind him, which 


plainly ſhewed, according to Joſeph's interpretation, that 
he could neither live nor die without ber. This barbar- 
ous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable paſſion quite put out, 
for a time, thoſe little remains of affection ſhe (till had for her 
lord: her thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the cruel- 
ty of his orders, that ſhe could not conſider the kindneſs 
that produced them, and therefore repreſented him in her 
imagination rather under the frightful idea of a murderer 
than a lover. Herod was at length acquitted and dif. niſſed 
by Mark Antony, when his foul was all in flames for his 
Mariamne ; but before their meeting, he was not a little 
alarmed at the report he had heard of his uncle's conver- 
ſation and familiarity with her in his abſence. This there- 


fore was the firſt diſcourle heentertained her with, in which 


ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his Ci, icions. But at 
laſt he appeared ſo well ſ:tisfied of her innocence, that 


from reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and ein- 


braces: Both of them wept very tenderly at their rec on. 
Vor. III. B ciliation, 
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upon himſelf to ſpare Mariamne. | 
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ciliation, and Heryd poured out bis whole foul to her in 
the warmeſt proteſtations of love and conſtancy ; when a- 


midſt all his ſighs and languiſhivgs ſhe afked him, whe- - 
ther the private orders he left with bis uncle Fo/eph were 


An inſtance of ſuch an inflamed affeQion. The Jealous 8 
was immediately rouſed at ſo unexpected a queſtion, an- 


concluded his uncle muſt have been too familiar with ber, 


before be would have diſcovered ſuch a ſecret. In ſhort, 
he put his uncle to death, and with difficulty prevailed 
£.+TER this he was forced en a ſecond journey inte 
Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care of Sohen 
auus, with the ſame private orders he had before given his 
uncle, if any miſchief hefel himſelf. In the mean while 
Meariamne fo won upon Sohemus by her preſents and oblig- 
ing canverſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from him, 
with which Herod bad entruſted him; fo that after his 
return, when be flew to her with all the tranſposts of joy 
and love, ſhe received him coldly with ſighs and tears, and 
all the warks of indifference and averſion. This recep- 


tion ſaſtirred up his indignation, that lie had certainly flain 


her with bis own hands, had not he feared he himſelf 


mould have become the greater ſufferer by it. It was not 


Jong after this, when he had anotber violent return of love 
upon him; Mariamncwas therefore ſent for to him, whom 
he endeavoured to ſoften and reconcile with all poffible 


- conjugal eerefſes and endearments; but ſhe declined his 


embraces, and anſwered all bis fondneſs with bitter invec- 


tives for the death of her father and her brother. This 


hehaviour fo incenſed Herad, that he very hardly refrain- 
ed from ſtriking her; when in the beat of their quarrel 
there came in @ witneſs, ſuborned by ſome of Mariatui s 
enemies, who accuſed her to the king of a deſign to poiſon 


him. Herd was now prepared to hear any thing in her 


prejudice, and immediately ordered her ſervant to be ſtretch- 
ed upon the rack; who in the extremity of his tortures 
confeſt, that his miſtreſs's averſion to the king aroſe from 
ſomething Schewys had told ber; but as for any deſign of 
poiſoning, he utterly difowned the leaſt knowledge of it. 
This confeſſion quickly proved fatal to Soheanus, who now 
lay under the fame ſuſpicions and ſentence that Jo/cph had 
before him on the like occaſion. - Nor . | 
| here; 
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here; but accuſed her with great vehemence of a deſign 
upon his life, and by his authority with the judges had her 
publicly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon after her 
death grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from the 
public ad:niniftration of affairs into a ſolſtary foreſt, and 
there abandoning himſelf to all the black confiderations, 
which naturally arife from a paſſion made ap of love, re- 
morſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his Mari - 
amms, and to call upon her in his diſtracted fits; and in alt 
probabilityMroald: ſoon. have followed. her, had not his 
thoughts been ſeaſonably called 5 from ſo ſad an object 
by public ſtorms, which at that time very nearly threat- 


No 172. Monday, September 17. 


Nom ſolum ſcientia, qua eft remota a. juſtitia, calliditas 
potius quam ſapientia eft appellanda ; verum etiam ani- ED 
mus paratus ad periculum, ſi ſua cupiditate, non utili- 

tate communi, impellitur, audaciæ potius nomen habeat, 

guam fortitudinis. Pra ro apud Torr. 


A knowledoe, without juſtice, ought to be called cunning,, - 
rather than wiſdom ; ſo a mind prepared to meet danger, 
if excited by its own eagerneſs, and not the public good, 
deſerves the name of audacity, rather than of courage. 


7 


HERE can be no greater injury to human ſociety, 
Y than that good talents among men ſhould be held 
honourable to thoſe who are endowed with them, 
without any regard how they are applied. The gifts of nature 
and accompliſhinents of art are valuable but as they are- 
exerted in the intereſts of virtue, or governed by the rules 
of honour. We ought to abſtract our minds from the ob- 
ſervation of any excellence in thoſe we converſe with, till: 
we nave taken ſome notice, or received ſome good infor- 
mation of the diſpoſition of their minds; otherways the 
beauty of their perſons, or the charms of their wit, may 
make us fond of thoſe whom our reaſon and judgment will. 
tell us we ought to abhor. 
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Wx we ſuffer ourſelves to be thus carried away by 
mere beauty, or mere wit, Omniamaute, with all her vice, 
will bear away as uch of our good-will as the mpſt in- 
nocent virgin or diſcreet inatron ; and there cannot be a 


more abject ſlavery in this world, than to dote upon what 


we think we ought to condemn; yet this muſt be our con- 


dition in all the . of life, if we ſuffer ourſelves to ap- 
ut what tends to the promotion of what 


prove any thing 
is good and honourable. If we would take true pains with 
ourſelves to conſider all things by the light o@reaſon and 


juſtice, tho' a man were in the height of youth and amor- 
ous inclinations, he would look upon a coquette with the: 


lame contempt or indifference as he would upon a cox= 
comb: the wanton carriage in a woman would diſappoint 
her of the admiration which ſhe aims at ; and the vain dreſs 
or diſcourſe of a man would deſtroy the comelineſs of his 


ſhape, or goodneſs of his underſtanding. I ſay, the gond- 


neſs of his underſtanding, for it is no leſs common to lee, 


men of ſenſe commence coxcombs, than beautiful women 


become immodeſt. When this happens in either, the fa- 


vour we are naturally inclined to give to the good quali- 
ties they have from nature ſhould abate in propertion. But 


however juſt it is to meaſure the value of men by the ap- 
Flication of their talents, and not by the eminence of thoſe 


qualities abſtracted froin their uſe ; I ſay, however juſt ſuch 
a way of judging is, in all ages as well as this, the con- 


trary has prevailed upon the generality of mankind. How 
many lewd devices have been preſerved from one age to 
another, which had periſhed as ſoon as they were made, 
if painters and ſculptors. had been eſteemed as much for 


the purpoſe as the execution of their deſigns? Modeſt and 
well-governed imaginations have by this means loſt the. 
repreſentations of ten thouſand charming portraitures, fill · 


ed with images of innate truth, generous zeal, courageous 
taith, and tender humanity ; inſtead of which, ſatyrs, fu- 


ries, and monſters are recommended by thoſe arts to a 
| ſhameful eternity. : 7 


TE unjuſt application of laudable talents is tolerated 
in the general opinion of men, not only in ſuch caſes as 
are here mentioned, but alſo in matters which concern 
ordinary life. *If a lawyer were to be eſteemed only as he 
ules his parts in contending for juſtice, and were — 
| ately 


| ; 
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ately diſpicable When he appeared in a cauſe which he 
could not but know was an unjuſt one, how honourable 
would his character be? And how honourable is it in ſuch 
among us, who follow the profeſſion no otherways, than 
as labouring to protect the injured, to ſubdue the oppreſſor, 
to impriſon the careleſs debtor, and do right to the pain- 
ful artificer ? But many of this excellent character are over" 
looked by the greater number who affect covering a weak 
place in 2 client's title, diverting the courſe of an inquiry, 
or finding a fkilful refuge to palliate a falſhood : yet it is 
ſtill called eloquence in the latter, though thus unjuſtly em- 
ployed; but reſolution in an aſſaſſin is according to rea- 
fon quite as laudable, as knowledge and wiſdom exerciſed 
in the defence of an ill cauſe. at; | 255 
WITRE the intention ſtedfaſtly conſidered, as the ne:a- 
ſure of approbation, all falſnood would ſoon be out of coun- 
tenance; and an addreſs in impoſing upon mankind, would 
be as contemptible in one ſtate of life as another. A couple 
of courtiers making profeſſions of eſteem, would make 
the ſame figure after breach of promiſe, as two knights of 
the poſt convicted of perjury. But converſation is fallen 
ſo low in point of morality, - that as they ſay in a bargin, 
Let the buy er look to it; fo in fiiendſhip, he is the man 
in danger who is moſt apt to believe: he is the more like- 

ly to ſuffer in the commerce, who begins with the obliga 

tion of being the more ready to enter into It. | 
Bor thoſe men only are truly great, who place their 
ambition rather in acquiring to themſelves - the conſcience 
of worthy enterprizes, than in the proſpect of glory which 
attends them. Theſe exalted ſpirits would rather be ſe- 
cretly the authors of events which are ferviceable to man- 
Kind, than, without being fuch, to have the public fame 
of it. Where therefore an eminent merit is robbed by ar- 
tifice or detraction, it does but increafe by ſuch endeavours - 
of its enemies: the impotent pains which are taken to ſul- 
ly it, or diffuſe it among a croud to the injury of a ſingle 
perſon, will naturally produce the contrary effect; the 
fire will blaze out, and burn up all that attempt to ſmother 
what they cannot extinguiſh. _ 1 
THERE 'is but one thing neceſſary to keep the poſſeſſi- 
on of true glory, which is, to hear the oppoſers of it with 
patience, and preſerve the virtue by which it was acquired. 
| | 5 B 3 | | _ Wien 
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When a man'is thoroughly perſuaded that he ought nei- 
ther to admire, wiſh for, or purſue any thing but what is 
exactly his duty, it is not in the power of ſeaſons, perſons 
or accidents, to diminiſh his value. He only is a great 
man who can neglect the applauſe of the multitude, and 
enjoy himſelf independent of its favour. This is indeed 
an arduous taſk; but it ſhould comfort a glorious ſpirit that 
It is the higheſt ſtep to which human nature can arrive. 
Triumph, applauſe, acclamation, are dear to the mind of 
man; but it is ſtill a more exquiſite delight_to*fay to your-- 
ſelf, you have done well, than to hear the whole human 
race pronounce you glorious, except you yourſelf can join 
with them in your own refletions. A niind thus equal 
and uniform may be deſerted by little faſhionable admirers 
and followers, Su will ever be had in reverence by fouls + 
like itſelf. The branches of the oak ' endure all the ſea- 
ſons of the year, though its leaves fall off in autumn; and 
_ theſe too will be reſtored with the returning ſpring. * 


| No 173. Tueſday, September 18. 


— Remove fera monſfira, tuæque 
Saxificos ns, quacungue ea, tolle Meduſe. _ 
| | | Ov1D. Met. I. 5. v. 261. 


1 Remove that Borrid monſter, and take hence 
W Mecdula's petrifying countenance. . 


| | DE 
= ll | a late paper I mentioned the project of an ingenious 
= author fo. t! e e:eing of ſeveral handicraft prizes to _ 
be coutended for by our Fritiſp artif.ns, and the influ- | 
ence they might have towards the improvement of our ſe- 
veral manufactures. I have ſince that been very much ſur- 
prized by the following advertiſement which I find in the 
-pcſt-boy of the 11th inſtant, and again repeated in the 
poſt-boy of the 15th. 3 1 


i | ; 
N the gth of D#oher next will be run for upon Coleſ- 
hill-heath in Warwici/hire, a plate of fix guineas 
value, three heats, by any horſe, mare or gelding that 
bath not won above the value 5/. the winning horſe " 
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be fold for 1o/. to carry 10 ſtone weight, if 14 hands 
high; if above or under, to carry or be allowed weight 
for inches, and to be entered on Friday the 5th at the 
Swan in Coleſhill, before fix in the evening. Alſo a plate - 
of leſs value to be run for by aſſes. The ſame day a gold 
ring to be grinned for by men. TT 7 7 | 
THe firſt of theſe diverſions that is to be exhibited by 
the 10 /. race-horſes, may probably have its uſe ; but the 
two laſt, in which the afſes and men are concerned, ſeem 
to me altogether extraordinary and unnaccountable. Why 
they ſhould keep running-aſſes at Co/e/#i//, or how making 


» 


ny other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. I have 
looked over all the 2/ympic games, and do not find any 
thing in them like an aſs race, or a match at grinning. 
However it be, I am informed that ſeveral aſſes are now 


| kept in body clothes, and ſweated every morning upon the 


heath, and that all the country fellows within ten miles of 


— 


- mouths turns to account in Warwickſhire, more than in a- 


the Swan, grinn an hour or two in their glaſſes every 


morning, in order to qualify themſelves for the 9th of 
October. The prize, which is propoſed to be grinned for, 


has raiſed ſuch an ambition among the common- people of 


out grinning one another, that many very deſcerning per- 
ſons are afraid it ſhould ſpoil moſt of the faces in the coun- 


ty; and that a Warwick/hirs man will be known by his 
grinn, as Roman catholics imagine a Xnti/h man is by 
his tail. The gold-ring, which is made the prize of de- 


formity, is- juſt the reverſe of the golden apple that was 
formerly made the prize of beauty, and ſhould carry for 
its poly the old motto inverted: _ „„ 


Detur tetriori. 


Or to accomodate it to the capacity of the combatants, 


. 


Be the winner. 


The frighful'ſt grinner 


In the mean while I would adviſe a Dutch painter to 
be preſent at this great controverſy of faces, in order to 
make a collection of the moſt remarkable grinns that ſhall 


be there exhibited. 


I usr not here omit an account which J lately receive , 


ed of one of theſe grinning-matches from a gentleman, 
| e . Who, 
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company like Miiton's death, 
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who, upon reading the above-mentioned © advertiſements 


entertained a coffee-houſe with the following narrative. 


Upon the taking of Namure, amongſt other public rejoi- 
cings made. on that occaſion, there was a gold ring given 
by a whig juſtice of the peace to be grinned for. The firſt. 


competitor that entered the lifts, was a black fwarthy. 
Frenchman, who accidently paſſed that way, and being 
a man naturally of a withered look, and hard features, 


promiſed himſelf good ſucces. He was placed upon a 
table in the great point of view, and looking upon the 


Grinn'd horribly a ghaſily ſmile. 
Hrs muſcles were fo drawn together on each ſide of his 
face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a grinn, and put the 


country in ſome pain, leſt a foreigner ſhould carry away 


the honour of the day; but upon a further trial the found 

he was maſter only of the merry griinn. 
THE next that mounted the table was a malecontent in 

thoſe days, and a great maſter in the whole art of grinning, 


but particularly excelled in the angry £ . n. He did bis 
part ſo well, that he is ſaid to have made balf a dozen 

women miſcarry; but the juſtice being apprized by one 
who ftood near him, that the fellow who grinned in his 


face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling that a diſaffect- 
ed perſon ſhould win the gold ring, and be looked upon as 
the beſt grinner in the country, he ordered the - oaths to 


be tendered unto him upon his quitting the table, which 


the grinner refuſing, he was ſet afide as an unqualified per- 


| ſon. There were ſeveral other groteſque figures that pre- 


ſented themfelves, which it would be too tedious to 
deſcribe. I muſt not however omit a ploughman, who 


lived in the farther part of the country, and being very 


lucky in a pair of long lanthorn- jaws, wrung his face into 
ſuch an hideous grimace, that every feature in it appeared 
under a different diſtortion. The whole company ſtood a- 
ſtoniſhed at ſuch a complicated grinn, and were ready to 
aſſign the prize to him, had it not been proved, by one of 
his antagoniſts, that he had practiſed with verjuice for 
ſome days before, and had a crab found upon him at the 


very time of grinning; upon which the beſt judges of 


grinning declared it as their opinion, that he was not - 
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be looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore ordered 


him to be ſet aſide as a cheat. a | 
THe prize, it ſeems, fell at length upon a cobler, Cres 


| Gorgon by name, who produced ſeveral new grinns of his 


own invention, having been uſed to cut faces for many _ 
years together over his laſt. At the very firſt grinn he 
caſt every human feature out of his countenance, at the 
ſecond he became the face of a ſpout, at the third a ba- 
boon, at the fourth the head of a. baſs-viol, and at the 
fifth a pair of nut-crackers. The whole aſſembly wonder- 
ed at his accompliſhments, and beſtowed the ring on him 
unanimouſly : but, what he eſteemed more than. all the 
reſt, a country wench, whom he had wooed in vain 
for above five years before, was fo charmed with his 
grinns, and the-applauſes which he reecived on ail fide;, 
that ſhe married him the week following, and to this day 
wears the prize upon her finger, the cobler having made 
uſe of it as his wed&ing-ring. M 6 

Tuis paper might perhaps ſeem very impertinent, if it 
grew ſerious in the concluſion. I would nevertheleſs leave 
it to the conſideration of thoſe who are the patrons of this 
monſtrous trial of ſkill; whether or no they are not guil- 
ty, in ſome meaſure, of an affront to their ſpecies, in treat- 
ing after this manner the human face divive, and turning 
that part of us, which has fo great an image impreſſed up- 
on it, into the image of a monkey; whether the raiſing 
ſuch ſilly competitions among the ignorant, propoſing prizes 
for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhments, filling the common peo- 
ples heads with ſuch ſenſeleſs ambitions, and inſpiring them 


with ſuch abſurd . ideas of ſuperiority and pre-eininence,, 


haz not in it ſomething immoral as well as ridiculous. 
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No 174 Wedneſday, September 10. 
by Hec memini et victum fruſtra contendete Thyr fin, - 
1 | z FE Cs VI. etl. 7. v. 69. 
= Tess riums, I did ir memory commend, = 
$3 When vanqii/h'd Thyrſi did in vatn contend. 
| 4 : | | DRYVPENT. 
10 HERE is fearce any thing more common than ani- 
LH moſities between parties that camot ſubſiſt but by 
14 their agreement: this was well repreſented in tho 
in Edition of the members of the human body in the old Ro- 
17 man fable. It is often the caſe of leſſer confederate ſtates 
FF againſt a ſuperior power, which are hardly held together, 
= though their unanimity is neceſſary for their common ſafe· 
3 ty; and this is always the caſe of the landed and trading 
1 Intereſt of Great Britain; the trader is fed by the pro- 
= da of the land, and the landed man cannot be clothed 
5 but by the {kill of the trader; and yet thoſt intereſts ars 
=. ever jarring. fe PD 2 : | 
FF? We had laſt winter an inſtance of this at our club, in 


Fi Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY and Sir ANDREW FREEPORT, 

| | detween whom there is generally a conſtant, tho* friendly 

# | oppoſition of opinions. It happened that one of the com- 

pany, in an hiſtorical diſcourſe, was obſerving, that Car- 

thaginian faith was a proverbial phraſe to intimate breach. 

of leagues. . Sir Roc Ex {aid it could hardly be otherways: 

| that the Carthaginiansr were the greateſt traders in the 

Kit world: and as gain is the chief end of ſuch a people, 

| they never purſue any Other: the means to it are never re- 
=_ garded; they will, if it comes eaſily, get money honeſtly ; 

| | | but if not, they will not ſcruple to attain it by fraud or 

cozenage: and indeed, what is the whole bulineſs of the 

- traders acompt, but to over-reach him who truſts to his 

memory? But were that not ſo, what can there great and 

| þ noble be expected from him whoſe attention is for ever 

* fixed upon balancing his books, and watching over his ex- 

| pences? And at beſt let frugality and parſimony be the 
\ virtues of the mercha much is his punctual deal- 
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ing below a gentleman's charity to the poor, or hoſpita- 
lity among his neighibours? 2 ih BE 8 | 
CarTalin SENTRY obſerved Sir ANDREW very diligent» 
iy in hearing Sir Roc ER, and had a mind to turn the diſ- 
| courſe, by taking notice in general, from the higheft to the 
Fe loweſt parts of human ſociety, there was a ſecret, tho” un- 
jaft way among men, of indulging the ſeeds of ill nature 
and envy, by comparing their own ſtate of life to that of 
"_ another, and grudging the approach of their neighbour to 
- their own happineſs; and on the other ſide, he, whois the 
Jeſs at his eafe, repines at the other, who, he thinks, hag 


- unjuſtly the advantage over him. Thus the civil and mi- 
<4 - litary liſts look upon each other with much ill- nature; the 
- ſoldier repines at the courtier's power, andthe courtier ral- 
of lies the ſoldier's honeur; or to come to lower inſtances, 
5 the private men in the horſe and foot of an army, 
"i the carmen and coach-men in the city-ftreets, mutually 

| look upon each other with ill-will, when they are in 
S competition for quarters or the way, in their reſpective 
4 motions. | | 
f | Ir is very well, good Captain, interapted Sir Ax PRE, 

you may attempt to turn the diſcourſe if you think fit; but 
hy I muſt however have a word or two with Sir Roc EN, who, 

{ ſee, thinks he has paid me off, and been very fevere upon 
1 the merchant. Iſhall not, continued he, at this time, remind 
4 Sir RoGER of the great and noble monuments of charity 
5 and public fpirit, which have been erected by merchants. 
* ſince the reformation, but at preſent content myſelf with 
h. what he allows us, parſimony and frugality. If it were 
ES. conſiſtent with the quality of fo ancient a baronet as Sir 
ap ROGER, to keep an accompt, or mealure things by the 
2 moſt infallible way, that of numbers, he would prefer our 
8 parſimony to his hoſpitality. If to drink ſo many hogſ- 

, heads is to be hoſpitable, we do not contend for the fame 
r of that virtue; but it would be worth while to conſider, 
4 whether ſo many artificers at work ten days together by 
* my appointment, or ſo many peaſants made merry on Sir 
d Roc R's charge, are the men more obliged? 1 believe 
Titze families of the artificers will thank me, more than che 
- houſehold of the pealants thall dir RockER. Sir Roc ER 
E gives to his men, but place mine above the neceſſity or 


= obligation of my bounty. I am in very little pains for the 
- 2 Roman 


* 
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Roman proverb upon the Carthaginian traders; the Ro- 
Mans were their profeſſed enemies: I am only ſorry no 
Carthaginian hiſtories have come to our hands; we might 
have been taught perhaps by them ſome - proverbs againſt 
the Roman generolity, in fighting for and beſtowing other 
people's goods. But ſince Sir Roc ER has taken occaſion 
from an old proverb to be out of humour with Merchants, 
it ſhould be no offence to offer one not quite ſo old in their 
defence. When a man hapens to break in Holland, they 
ſay of him that Ye has not kept true accompts. This phraſe, 
perhaps, among us, wo-ld appear a ſoft or humourous 
way of ſpeaking, but with that exact nation it bears the 
higheſt reproach; for a man to be miſtu ken in the calcu- 
lation of his expence, in his ability to anſwer future de- 
mands, or to be inpei tinently ſanguine in putting his cre- 
dit to too great adventure, are all inſtances of as much in- 
fainy, as with gayer nations to be failing in courage o 
common hen ity. | 
NuwBERs are ſo much the meaſure of every thing that 
is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate the ſuc- 
ceſs of any action, or the prudence of any undertaking 
without them. I fay this in anſwer to what Sir RoG ER 
is yleſcd to ſay, that little that is truly noble can be ex- 
pected from one who is ever poring on his caſh-book, or 
balancing his accompts. When I have my returns from 
abroad, I-can tell to a ſhilling, by the help of numbers, 
the profit or loſs by my adventure; but I ought alſo to 
be able to ſhew that I had reaſon for making it, either 
from my'own experience, or that of other people, or 
from a ſeaſon ible preſumption that my returns will be ſuf- 
ficient to auſwer my.expence and hazard; and this is never 
to be done without' the {kill of numbers. For inſtance, if 
I am to trade to Turtey, I ought before hand to know the 
demand of our-manutactures there, as well as of their ſilks 
in Fuglaud. and the cuſtomary pricey that are given for 
both in each country. I oaght to have a clear knowledge 
of theſe matters beforehand, that I may preſume upon ſuffi - 
cient returns to anſwer the charge of the cargo I have fit- 
ted out, the fi eight and aſſurance out and home, the cuſ- 
toins to the queen, and the intereſt of my own money, and 
beſides all theſe expences a reaſonable profit to myſelf. 
Now, what is tliere of ſcandal in tis ſcill? What has tlie 
1 5 | | mer. 


N | * 
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merchant done, that he ſhould be ſo little in the good gra- 
ces of Sir Ro GER? He throws down no man's incloſures, 
and tramples upon no man's corn; he takes nothing from 
the induſtrious labourer; he pays the poor man for his 
work; he communicates his profit with mankind; by the 
preparation of his cargo, and the manufacture of his re- 
tu us, he furniſhes employment and ſubſiſtence to greater 
numbers than the richeſt nobleman ; and even the noble- 
man is obliged to him for finding out foreign markets for 
the produce of his eſtate, and for making a great addition 
to his rents: and yet it is certain, that none of all theſe 
things could be done by him without the exerciſe of his 
ſkill in numbers. | 
THis is the economy of the merchant; and the con- 
duct of the gentleman muſt be the ſame, unleſs by ſcorning 
to be the ſteward, he reſolves the ſteward ſhall be the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman, no more than the merchant, is 
able, without the help of numbers, to account for the ſuc- 
ceſs of any action, or the prudence of any adventure. If, 
for inſtance, the chace is his whole adventure, his onl 
returns mult be the ſtag's horn in the great hall, and the 
fox's noſe upon the ſtable door. Without doubt Sir Ro- 
se knows the full value of theſe returns; and if before- 
hand he had computed the charges of the chace, a gentle- 
man of his diſcretion would certainly have hanged up all 
his dogs, he would never have brought back ſo many fine 
hounds to the kennel, he would never have gone ſo often, 
like a blaſt, over fields of corn. If ſuch too had been the 
conduct of all his anceſtors, he might truly have boaſted 
at this day that the antiquity of his family had never been 
ſullied by a trade; a merchant had never been permitted 
with his whole eſtate to purchaſe a room for his picture in 
the gallery of the CovERLTEVYSs, or to claim his deſcent 
from the maid of honour. But it is very happy for Sir 
Roc ER that the merchant paid fo dear for his ambition. 
IT is the misfortune of many other gentlemen, to turn 
out of the ſeats of their anceſtors, to make way for ſuch 
new maſters as have been more exact in their accompts 
than themſelves; and certainly he deſerves the eſtate -a 
great. deal better, who has got it by bis induſtry, than he 
who has loſt-it by his negligence. © | : TP 
Vor. III. : C 1 No 175. 
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Proximus a tectis ignis defeuditur agre—— | 
i | 3 Ovi p. rem. am. v. 625. 


5 
To ſave eur honſe from neight ring fire is hard. 
. | 3 
] $#4zz this day entertain my readers with two or three 
letters I have received from my correſpondents: the 
firſt diſcovers to me a ſpecies of females which have hither- 
to eſcaped my notice, and is as follows. | 


Mr SpecTaTOR, 1 8 1 
JAM a young gentleman of a competent fortune, and 
1 a ſufficient taſte of learning, to ſpend five or fix hours 
© every day very agreeably among my books. That I 
might have nothing to divert me from my ſtudies, and 
to avoid the noiſe of coacſtes and chairmen, - I have taken 
lodgings in a very narrow ſtreet not far from Whitehall ; 
but it is iny misfortune to be ſo poſted, that my lodg- 
ings are directly oppoſite fo thoſe of a Jezebe/. You are 
to know, Sir; that a Jezebel (ſo called by the neigh- 
bourhoed from diſplaying her pernicious charms at her 
window) appears conſtantly drefſed at her faſh, and has 
a thouſand little tricks and fooleries to attract the eyes 
of all the idle young fellows in the neighbourhood. I 
have ſeen more than 5 perſons at once Fom their ſeve- 
ral windows obſerving the Jezebel Iam now complaining 
of. I at firſt looked on her myſelf with the higheſt con- 
| tempt, could divert myſelf with her airs for half an hour, 
and afterwards take up my Plutarch with great tranquil- 
© lity of mind; but was a little vexed to find, that in leſs 
© than a month ſhe had conſiderably ſtolen upon my time, 
6 ſo that I reſolved to look at her no more. But the Je- 
© zebe/, who, as I ſuppoſe, might think it a diminution 
© to her honour, to have the number of her gazers leſſen- 
ed, reſolved not to part with me ſo, and began to play 
© ſo many new tricks at her window, that it was impol- 
_ © fable for to forbear obſerving her. I verily 8 * 
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© ſhe put herſelf to the expence of a new wax - baby on 
<- purpoſe to plague me; ſhe uſed to dandle and play with. 
this figure as impertinently as if it had been a real child: 
© ſometimes ſhe would let fall a glove or a pin-cuſhlon in 


; © the ſtreet, and ſhut or open her caſement three or four 


© times in a minute. When I had almoſt weaned myſelf 


«© from this, ſhe came in her ſhift-ſleeves, and dreſſed at the 


window. I h no way left but to let down my curtains, . 
© which I ſubmitted to, tho! it conſiderably darkened my 


© room, and was pleaſed to think that I had at laſt got the. 


* 


better of her; but was lurpriſed the next morning to 
hear her talking out of her window quite croſs the ſtreet, 
with another woman that lodges over me: I am ſince 
informed,. that, ſhe made her a viſit, and got acquainted 


curtains | 


six, I am plaguedevery moment in the day, one way 


or other, in my own chambers; and the F-zebe/ has the 
ſatisfaction to know, that tho' I am not looking at her, 


my. head. I would immediately change my lodgings, but 
that I think. it might look like a plain confeſſion that I 


A 


c quarters of the town are infeſted with theſe creatures. 


If they are ſo, Tam ſure it is cli an abuſe, as a lover 


© of learning and ſilence ought to take notice of. 
| | Fam, o:1 AX, - * 


IAM afraid, by ſome lines in this letter, that my young 


| ſtudent is touched with a diſtemper which he hardly ſeems 


to dream of, and is too far gone in it to receive advice. 
However, I ſhall animadvert in due time on the abuſe 


which he mentions, having myſelf obſerved a neſt of Ss 
zebels near the Temple, who make it their diverſion to draw 


up the eyes of young templars, that at the ſame time they 


der the window. 0 


may ſee them ſtumble in an unlucky gutter which runs un- 


_—_ 


Mr SpECTATOR, 5 3 
; 1 Have lately read the concluſion of your forty ſe- 


venth ſpeculation upon butts with great pleaſure, _ 


wy and 


with her within three hours after the fall of my window 


T am liſtening to her impertinent dialogues that paſs over 


U — 


am conquered; and beſides this, I am told that moſt 


. 
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Jand have ever ſince been thoroughly perſuaded that one 


of thoſe gentlemen is extremly neceſſary to enliven con- 


* Yerſation. I had an entertainment Jaſt week upon the 


water for a lady to whom I make my addrefles, with ſe- 
< veral of our friends of both ſexes. To divert the com- 


« pany in general, and to ſhew my miſtreſs in particular 
my genius for rallery, I took one of the moſt celebrated 


© butts in town along with me. It is with the utmoſt 


© ſhame and confulion that J muſt acquaint you with the 


© ſequel of my adventure: as ſoon as we were got into the 
© boat, I played a ſentence. or two at my butt, which I 
© thought very fmart, when my ill genius, Who I verily 
believed inſpired bim purely for my deſtruction, ſuggeſt- 
© ed to him ſuch a reply, as got all the laughter on his 


N 


© fide. I was daſhed at fo unexpected a turn; which tlie 


© butt perceiving, reſolved not to let me recover myſelf, 
© and purſuing his victory, rallied and toſſed nie in a moſt 
© unmerciful and barbarous manner till we came to Che/-- 
© ſea. I had fone ſmall ſucceſs while we were eating cheeſe- 


© cakes; but coming home, he renewed his attacks with his. 


© former good-fortune,. and equal diverſion to the whole 


© coinpany. In ſhort, Sir, I muſt ingenuovſly own, that I 1 


© was never ſo handled in all my life; and, to complete 


my misfortune, I am ſince told, that the butt fluſhed with. 


his late victory, has made a viſit or two to the dear ob- 
ject. of my wiſhes, fo that Jam at once in danger of loſ- 
ing all my pretenſions to wit, and my miſtreſs into the 
bargain. This, Sir, is a true account of my preſent. 
troubles, which you are the more obliged to aſſiſt me in, 
as you were yourſelf in a great meaſure the cauſe of them, 
by recommending to us an inſtrument, and not inſtructing 
us at the ſame time how to play upon it. 1 
© TI HAVE been thinking whether it might not be highly 
convenient, that all - butts ſhould wear an inſcription 
© affixed to ſome part of their bodies, ſhewing on which 
ſide they are to be come at, and that if any of them are 
© perſons of unequal tempers, there ſhould be ſome me- 
© thod taken to inform the world at what time it is ſafe to 
© attack them, and when you had beſt to let them alone. 
But, ſubmitting theſe matters to your more ſerious con- 
c ſiderationz , | RT 

| 37 Tam, SIX, ours, &c. : 
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L BAVE, indeed, ſeen and heard of ſeveral young gen- 
tlemen under the ſame misfortune with my preſent corre- 
ſpondent- The beſt rule I can lay down for them to avoid 
the like calamities for the future, is thoroughly to conſider 
not only whether their companions are weak,, but whether. 
themſelves are wits. =" ge | | 
Tas following letter comes to me from Exeter, and 
being credibly informed that what it contains is matter of 
fact, I ſhall give it my reader as it. was ſent me. | 


M. SpECTATOR> © . Exeter, Sept. 7. 
F YE U were pleaſed in a late ſpeculation to take no- 
6 tice of the inconvenience we lie under in the 
© country, in not being able to keep pace with the faſhion ; 
© but there is another misfortune which we are fubject to, 
© and is nolefs grievous than the former, which has hi- 
© therto eſcaped your obſervation. I mean, the having 
| © things palmed upon us for London faſhions, * which were 
never once heard of there. | . 
A App of this place had ſome time ſince a box of 
© the neweſt ribbons ſent down by the coach: whether it 
was her own malicious invention, or the wantonneſs of 
© a London milliner, I am not able to inform you; but, 
among therreſt, there was one cherry-coloured ribbon, 
© confiſting of about half a dozen yards, made up in the 
© figure of a ſmalF head: dreſs. The aforeſaid lady had the 
* aſſurance to affirm, amidſt a circle of female inquiſitors, 
* who were preſent at the opening of the box, that this 
was the neweſt faſhion worn at court. Aecordingly the 
next Sunday we had ſeveral females, who came to church 
with their heads dreſſed wholly in ribbons, and looked 
like ſo many victims ready to be facrificed. This is ſtill 
a reigning mode among us. At the ſame time we have 
a ſet of gentlemen who take the liberty to appear in all 
© public places without any buttons to their coats, which 
they ſupply with ſeveral little ſilver haſps, though our 
© frefheſt advices from London make no mention of any 
* ſuch faſhion and we are ſomething ſhy of affording 
* matter to the button-makers for a ſecond petition. 
WAT. I would humbly propoſe to the public is, that 
there might be a ſociety erected in Landon, to conſiſt. of © 
the moſt. {kilful perſons of both ſexes, for the inſpeclion 
EE - SS 
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[7 « of modes and faſhions ;. and that hereafter no perſon or 
_. © perſons ſhall preſume to appear ſingularly habited in any 
918 « partof the country, without a teſtimonial from the afore- 
hi * faid ſociety, that their dreſs is anſwerable to the mode at 

1 Lendon. By this means, Sir, we ſhall know a little 
} £ whereabout we are | 

Ir you could bring this matter to bear, you would 

very much oblige great numbers of your country friends, 


and among the reſt, 


A a nA a «a a aA «a a «A 


Tour very humble ſervant, 


! 


Jack Mor1sn, . 


No 176. Friday, September 21. | 


Bi Parvula, pumilio, Xa! roy pie, tota merum ſal. 
5 Lock. I. 4. v. 1155. 
A 7” witty, charming ſhe ! | 


EE RE are, in the following letter, matters which 

1 J, a batchelor, cannot be ſuppoſed to be acquaint- 

| ed with ; therefore ſhall not pretend to explain up- 
on it till further conſideration, but leave the author of the 

epiſtle to expreſs his condition in his own way. | 


Mi ores: FRE IR. - | 

* | DO not deny but you appear, in many of your pa- 
1 -pers, to underſtand huinan life pretty well; but there 
are very many things which you cannot poſſibly have a 
© true notion of, in a ſingle life; theſe are ſuch as reſpect 
| the married ſtate; otherwife I cannot account for your 

| | | © havingoverlooked a very good fort of people, which are 
= commonly called in ſcorn the Hen-peckt. You are to 
* underſtand, that I am one of thoſe innocentmortals who 
* ſuffer derifion under that word, for being governed by 
I © the beſt of wives. It would. be worth your conſideration 
© to enter into the nature of affection itie}f, and tell us, 
* according to your philoſophy, why it is that our dears 
© ſhould do what they will with us, ſhall be froward, ill- 
* natured, aſſuming, ſometimes whine, at others rail, then 
| 1 e ſwoon 
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« ſwoon away, then come to life, have the uſe of ſpeech 
© to the preateſt fluency imaginable, and then ſink away 


again, and all becauſe they fear we do not love them 


enough; that is, the poor things love us fo heartily, that 
© they cannot think it poſſible we ſhould be able to love 


- © them in ſo great a degree, which makes them take on fo. 


I ſay, Sir, a true good-natured man, whom rakes and li- 
© bertines call hen-peckt, ſhall fall into all theſe different 
c moods with his dear life, and in the ſame time fee they 
care wholly put on: and yet not be hard-hearted enough 


to tell the dear good creature that ſhe is an hypocrite. 


© Tais ſort of good man is very frequently in the po- 
« pulous and wealthy city of London, and is the true hen- 
© peckt man; the kind creature cannot break thro' his 
© kindneſſes fo far as to come to an explanation with the 
© tender foul, and therefore goes on to comfort her when. 
© nothing ails her, to appeale her when the is not angry, 
and to give her his caſh when he knows ſhe does not want 
it; rather than be uneaſy for a whole month, which 1s 
coinputed, by hard-hearted men, the ſpace of time which 
a froward woman takes to come to herſelf, if you have 
courage to ſtand out. | | 
© THERE are indeed ſeveral other ſpecies of the hen- 
« peckt, and in my opinion they are certainly the beft ſub- 
e jets the queen has; and for that reaſon I take it to be 
your duty to keep us above contempt. _ my 

© I Do not know whether I make myſelf underſtood in - 
* the repreſentation of an hen-peckt life, but I ſhall take 
© leave to give you an gccount of myſelf, and my own 
© ſpouſe. You are to Wo that 1 am reckoned no fool, 
© have on ſeveral occaſions been tried whether I will take 
Fill uſage, and the event has been to my advantage; and 
vet there is not ſuch a ſlave in Turkey as Jam to my dear. 
* She has a good ſhare of wit, and is what you call a very 


pretty agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, and 


my affection to her gives me all the anxieties imaginable 
© but that of jealouſy. My being thus confident of her, 
© 1 take, as much as I can judge of my heart, to be the 
© reaſon, that whatever ſhe does, tho? it be never ſo much 
* againſt my inclination, there is {till left ſomething in her 
manner that is amiable. She will ſometimes look at me 
with an aſſumed grandeur, and pretend to reſent that I 

| SW | © have 
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bout her, ſtamp and 
dear, ſay I: ho 
ſuch an intemperate rage? This is an argument which 


* : | 


inſtance in company. I cannot but ſmile at the pretty 
anger ſhe is in, and then ſhe pretends ſhe is uſed like a 
child. In & word, our great debate is, which has the ſu« 


periority in point of underſtanding. She is eternally form- 


ing an argument of debate; to which I very indolently 
anſwer, Thou art mighty pretty. To this ſhe anſwers, 


All the world but you think I have as much ſenſe as your- 
ſelf. I repeat to her, Indeed you are pretty. Upon this 


there is no patience; ſhe will throw down any thing a- 
d pull. off her head-clothes. Fy, my 
Wcah a woman of your ſenſe fall into 


never fails. Indeed, my dear, fays ſhe, you make me 
mad ſometimes; you do, with the filly way you have 


of treating me like a pretty idiot. Well, what have 1 


got by putting her into good humour? nothing, but that 


I muſt convince her of my good opinion by my practice; 


and then I am to give her poſſeſſion of my little ready 


money, and, for a de, and a half following, diſlike all 


ſhe diſlikes, and extol every thing ſhe approves. I am 
fo exquiſitely fond of this darling, that I ſeldom ſee any 


of my friends, am uneaſy in all companies till I ſee her 


again; and when I come home, the is in the dumps, 


| becauſe ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure I came fo ſoon only becauſe I 


think her handſome. I dare not upon this occafion laugh; 


but though I am one of the warmeſt churchmen in the 


kingdom, I am forced to rail at the times, becauſe ſhe is 
a violent whig. Upon this we talk politics fo long, that 
ſhe js convinced I kiſs her for ba dom. It is a com- 
mon practice with me to aſk her ſome queſtion concerning 
the conſtitution, which ſhe anſwers me in general out 


of Harrington's Oceana: then I commend her ſtrange 


memory, and her arm is immediately locked in mine. 
While I Keep her in this temper ſhe plays before. me, 
ſometimes dancing in the midſt of the room, ſometimes 
ſtriking an air at her ſpinet, varying her poſture and her 
charms in ſuch a manner that I am in continual pleaſure: 
ſhe will play the fool, if I allow her to be wile; but if 
ſhe ſuſpects I like her for her trifling, ſhe immediately 
grows grave, . 

= . pf hs © THESE 


Ne 176, 
have not had reſpe& enough-for her opinion in ſucli an 
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„TES; are the toils in which I am taken, and carry 
off my ſervitude as well as moſt men; but my application 
to you is in behalf of the hen-peckt in general, and I 
deſire a diſfertation from you in defence of us. You have, 
as I am informed, very good authorities in our favour, 
and hope you will not omit the mention of the renown- 
ed Socrates and his philoſophic reſignation to his wife 
Xantippe. This would be a very good office to the 
world in general, for the hen-peckt are powerful in their 
quality and numbers, not only in cities, but in courts ;. 
in the latter they are ever the moſt obſequious, in the 
former the moſt wealthy of all men. When you have 
- conſidered wedlock thoroughly, you ought to enter into. 
the ſuburbs of matrimony, and give us an account of the 
thraldom of kind keepers, and irreſolute lovers; the 
keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, though they fee: 
their approaching ruin; the lovers who dare not marry,. 
tho' they know they never ſhalt be happy without the 
miſtreſſes whom they cannot purchaſe on other terms. 
* WHarT will be a great embelliſhment to your diſcourſe, 
© will be, that you may find inſtances of the haughty, the 
© proud, the frolic, the ſtubborn, who are each of them 
© in ſecret downright ſlaves to their wives or miſtreſſes. I 
. muſt beg of you, in the laſt place, to dwell upon this, 
4 
c 
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that the wiſe and valiant in all ages have been hen- peckt: 
and that the ſturdy tempers, who are not flaves to af- 


ambition, avarice, or fome meaner paſſion. I have ten 
© thouſand thouſand things more to ſay, but my wife ſees- 
© me writing, and will, according to cuſtom, be conſulted, 
if I do not ſeal this immediately. 


Tours, 


** 1 Na r HANIEL HENROeST - 


fection, owe that exemption to their being enthralled b 
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| No 177. Sͤaturday, September 2 2. 


— 


Qris enim bonus, aut fac? dignus _ 
Arcana, qualem Cereris vult efſe ſacerdos, 


— 


_ Ulla aliena. ſibi credat mala *—Jov. fat. 15. v. 140. 


Who can all ſenſe of others 72 cſcape, 1 85 
I but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape. Tarts. 


1 * one of my laſt week's papers I treated of good nature, 
as it is the effect of conſtitution ; I ſhall now ſpeak of 
it, as it is a moral virtue · The firſt may make a man 
eaſy in himſelf and agreeable to others, but implies no me- 
rit in him that is poſſeſſed of it. A man is no more to be 
praiſed upon this account, than becauſe he has a regular 
pulſe or a good digeſtion. This good nature however in the 
conſtitution, which Mr Dryden ſomewhere calls a milkine/s 
of blood, is an admirable ground-work for the other. In 
order therefore to try our good nature, whether it ariſes 
from the body or the mind, whether it be founded in the 
animator rational part of our nature; in a word, whether 
It be ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, beſides that 
ſecret ſatisfaction and contentment, of mind which is eſſen- 
tial to it, and the kind reception it procures to us in the 
world, we muſt examine it by the following rules. 
FIRST, Whether it acts with ſteadineſs and uniformity 
in ſickneſs and in health, in proſperity and in adverſity ; 
if other ways, it is to be looked upon as nothing elle but an 
irradiation of the mind from ſome new ſupply of ſpirits, or 
a more kindly circulation of blood. Sir Francis Bacon 
mentions a cunning ſolicitor, who would never aſk a favour 
of a great m en before dinner; but took care to prefer his 
petition at a time when the party petitioned had his mind 
free from care and his appetites in good humour. Such a 
tranſient temporary good-nature as this, is not that philan- 
thropy, that love of mankind, which deſerves the title of 
a moral virtue. EIS | 
THe next way of a man's bringing his gooJ-nature to 
the teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates according to 
the rules of reaſon and duty: for if, notwithſtanding its 
oy | = gene- 
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enera! benevolence to mankind, it makes no diſtinction 
between its objects, if it exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards 
the deſerving and undeſerving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itſelf up to the firſt petitioner 
and lights upon any one rather*by accident than choice, 
it may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, and muſt not aſſume 
je name of a moral virtue. i ; 

THe third trial of good-nature will be the examining 
ourſelves, whether or-no we are able to exert it to our 
own diſadvantage, and employ it on proper objects, not. 
withſtanding any little pain, want or inconvenience which 
may ariſe to ourſelves from it; in a- word, whether we are 
willing to riſk any part of our fortune, our reputation or 
health, or eaſe, for the benefit of mankind. Among all 
theſe expreſſions of good-nature, I ſhall ſingle out that 
which goes under the general name of charity, as it con- 


| 77. 


ular ſiſts in relieving the indigent; that being a trial of this kind 
| the which offers itſelf to us almoſt at all times, and in every 
neſs place. 5 . ö 

In I $HOULD propoſe it as a rule to every one who is pro- 


vided with any competency of fortune more than ſufficient 
for the neceſſaries of life, to lay aſide a certain proportion 


of his income for the uſe of the poor. This I would look 
that upon as an offering to Him whohas a right to the whole, 
_ for the uſe of thoſe whom, in the paſſage hereafter men- 
the 


tioned, he has deſcribed as his own repreſentatives upon 
earth. At the ſame time we ſhould manage our charity 


mty vith ſuch prudence and caution, that we may not hurt our 
ty; own friends and relations, whilſt we are doing good to thoſe 
tan who are ſtrangers to us. EEE. 
2 Tunis may poſſibly be explained better by an example 


than by a rule. 


our EUGENIUS is a man of an univerſal good-nature, 

his and generous beyond the extent of his fortune; but withal 

* lo prudent in the economy of his affairs, that what goes 
«a 


out in charity is made up by good-management. Euge- 
nius has what the world calls two hundred pounds a year; 
but never values himſelf above nineſcore, as not thinking 
he has a right to the tenth part, which he always appro- 


to priates to charitable uſes. To this ſum he frequently makes 
pox other voluntary additions, inſoniuch that in a good year, 


for 


his buſineſs call him, and at the end of his walk has given a 


5 


| 
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for ſich he accounts thoſe in which he has been able to 


make greater bounties than ordinary, he has given above 
twice that ſum to the ſickly and indigent. Eugenius pre- 
ſcribes to himſelf many particular days of faſting and ab- 
ſtinence, in order to increaſe his private bank of charity, 
and ſets aſide what would be the current expences'of thoſe 
times for the uſe of the poor. He often goes afoot where 


ſhilling, which in his ordinary method of expence would 
have gone for coach hire, to the firſt neceſſitous perſon 


that has fallen in his way. I have known him, when he 


has been going to a. play or an opera, divert the money 
which was deſigned for that purpoſe, upon an object of 
charity whom he has met with in the ſtreet ; and after- 
wards paſs his evening in the coffee-houſe, or at a friend's 
fire ſide, with much greater ſatisfaction to himſelf than he 
could have received from the moſtexquiſite entertainments 
of the theatre. By theſe means he is generous, without 


impoveriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his eſtate by making it 


the property of others. N Es 
THERE are few men ſo cramped in their private affairs, 
who may not be charitable after this manner, without any 
diſadvantage to themſelves, or prejudice to their families, 
It is but ſometimes ſacrificing a diverſion or convenience to 
the poor, and turning the uſual courſe of our expences in- 


to a better channel. This is, I think, not only the moſt 


prudent and convenient, but the moſt meritorious piece of 
charity, which we can put in practice. By this method 
we in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the poor at the 
ſame time that we relieve them, and make ourſelves not 
only their patrons, but their feHow-ſufferers. _ 


Sir Thomas Brown, in the laſt part of his Religio Me- 
dlici, in which he deſcribes his charity in ſeveral heroic 


inſtances, and with a noble heat of ſentiments, mentions 
that verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord: *There is more rhetoric 
in that one ſentence, ſays he, than in a library of ſer- 
* mons; and indeed if thoſe ſentences were underſtood 


by the reader, with the ſame emphaſis as they are deii- 


* vered by the author, we needed not thoſe volumes of in- 
* ſtrutions, but might be honeſt by an epitome. oo 
| | | THis 
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e to Tuts paſſige in ſcripture is indeed wonde: fully per- 
ibove ſuaſive: but I think the ſame thought is carried much far- 
pre- ther in the Mu Teſtament, where our Saviour tells us in 
ab- a moſt pathetic manner, that he ſhall hereafter regard the 
rity, clothing of the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and tte 
thoſe WW viſiting of the impriſoned, as offices done.to himfelf, and 


vhere reward them accordingly. Purſuant to thoſe paſſages in 


vena holy ſcripture, T have ſomewhere: met with the epitaph of 
vould a charitable man, which has very much: pleaſd me. I can- 
erſon not recollet the words, but the ſenſe of it is to this pur- 
n he poſe; What I ſpent I toft; what I poſſeſſed is left to o- 
oney thers; what I give away remains with me. 8 
&t of Since I. am thus inſenſibly engaged in ſacred writ, I 
ifter- cannot forbear inaking an extract I teveral paſſages which 
end's I have always read with great delight in the book of 76. 
an he It is the acconnt which that holy man gives of his behavi- 
nents our in the days of his proſperity, and, if confidered only 
thout as a human compoſition, js a finer picture of a charitable 
ing it and good - nat ured man than is to be met with in any other 
author. 3 EY. WE 4 
Fairs, that I were as in mths paſt, as in the Hays when: 


t any C preſerved mes when his candie ſhined upon my head, 
Jes, and when by his light T walked through darkneſs * when: 


ice to the Almighty was yet with me: when my children were a- 
s in- beut mes when T waſhed my ſie ps with butter, and the rock 
moſt porrred ont rivers of 91. i 


ce of WHEN tze ear heard me, then it biefſed "mes an] 
thoden the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſi to me.  Becanſe J 
t the deliver:d the poor that cried, and the fatherls/3,* aud hin 
not that had none to help bim. The bleſſing of him that hos 
ready to periſh' camt upon ue, and I; cauſed the widows 

Me- bear to ſing for jey. I wins eres ty. thei Hint, and fees 


ETOIC was I ts the lame; I ua father to | the poor, and th: 
tions i £447 which 1 knew not I ſeurched ont, Did nat 1; weep 
th to or him that was in trouble s was. nor. my | ſoul, grieved fur 
toric e Poor? Let ine be weighed in an evrin balaue; that Cod 
ſer⸗ may know ninccthtegrity. 1: F did 1Gefpiſerrthe; cui ſe v® 


ood my ntanſervantior f my anaid-fervant- when they. ccontenc- 


deii- ed with me What hen : ſhall-T wo ouhen" God: riſeth up * 
f in- qui. vhm he vijiteth; what :ſhatl.1 anſber him Did up! 


he that made me in the uon, 4nake him und did not one 
1jDien is im the muombee |: F Ui baue withheld the pos. 
Vol. III. 8 from 


_ 


HIS 


LY 
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from their deſire, or chav: canſ*d the eyes of the widow to 
fail, or have eaten my morſel myſelf alone, and the father. 
leſs hath not eaten ther eof + if 1 hav? ſeen any periſh for 
went of clothing, or any poor without covering: if his 
foins have not bleſſed me, and if he were not warmed with 
the fleece of my ſheep: if I have lift up my hand! againſt 
the fatherleſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate; then let 
mins arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, aud mine arm be 
broken from the bone. If I have rejoiced at the deſiruction 


of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf when evil found | 


bim: (Neither have I ſuffered my month to ſin, by wiſhing 
a curſe to his foul.) The ſtranger did not lodge in the 
fereet; but I opened my doors to the traveller. If my land 
cry againſt me, or that* the furrows likeways thereof com- 
lain s if T have eaten the fruits thereaf without money, or 
have cauſed the owners thereof to loſe their life; let thiſtles 

grew inſiead of wheat, and cockle inſtead of barley. 
| 1 


No 178. Menday, September 24. 


Comes in uxcrem Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 133. 
Civil to bis wife. 2 | | a Pore. 


1 CanxorT defer taking notice of this Jetter. 
. Mr SprECTAaTORy 8 5 


0 | Au but too good a judge of your paper of the 1 5th 


c louſy: but I think it unworthy of you to ſpeak of that 


E torture in the breaſt of a man, and not to mention: alſo 
© the pangs of it in the heart of a woman. You have very 
_ © judiciouſly, and with the greateſt penetration imagin- 
able, conlidered it, as woman is the creature of whom 

the diffidence is raiſed; but not a word of a man, who 

c js ſo unmerciful as to move jealouſy in his wife, and not 
& care whether ſhe is ſo or not. It is poſſible you may not 
< beheve there are ſuch tyrants in the world; but alas, 1 
© can tell you of a man who is ever out of humour in his 
e wife's company, and the plcaſanteſt man in the world 
- EH 8 | every 
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© every where elſe; the greateſt floven'at' home when he 
« appears to none but his family, and moſt exactly well- 


| © drefſed-in all other places. Alas, Str, is it of courſe, that 


© to deliver one's ſelf wholly into-a man's power, - with- 


© out poſſibility of appeal ro any other juriſdiction but his 


& own reflections, is ſo-little an obligat ĩon to a gentleman; 


| © that he can be offended and fall into a rage, becauſe my 
| © heart ſwells tears into my eyes when I ſte him in a clou- 


« dy mood? I pretend to no ſuccour, and hope for no re- 
© lief but from himſelf; and yet he that has ſenſe and 
© juſtice in every thing elſe, never reflects, that to come 
© home only to ſleep off an intemperance, and ſpend al? 
c the time he has there as if it were a-punifliment, cannot 
but give the anguiſh of a jezlous.mind.. He always leaves 
© his home as if he were going to court, and returns as if 
© he were entering a goal. I could add to this, that from 
© his company, and his uſual' diſcourſe, he does not ſcruple 
© being thought an. abandoned man as to his morals. Your 
« own imagination will y enough to you concerning the 
6. condition of me his wife; and I wiſh you would be fo 
good as to repreſent. to hiin, for he is not ill-natured, and 
reads you much, that the moment I hear the door ſhut 
after him, I throw myſelf upon my bed, and drown the 
child he is ſo fond of with my tears, and often frighten 


- 


© it with my. cries; that I curſe my being; that I run to 
my glaſs all over-bathed in forrows, and help the utter-- 


* ance of my inward anguiſh by beholding the guſh of my 
© own calaimities as my tears fall from my eyes. This 
looks like an imagined picture to tell you, but indeed this 
is one of my paſtimes. Hitherto I have only told you 
the general temper of my mind, but how ſhall I give yon 
an account of the diſtraction of it? Could you. but con- 
ceive how cruel I am one moment in my ntment, and 
at the enſuing minute, when I place him in the condition 
my anger would bring him to, how compaſlionate; it 
would give you ſome notion how miſerable I am, and 
| how little I deſerve it. When I remonſtrate with the 
greateſt gentleneſs that is poſſible againſt unhandſome 
appearances, and that married perſons are under parti- 
cular rules; when he is in the beſt humour to receive 
this, I am anſwered only, That I expoſe my own repu-- 
tation and ſenſe if I appear jealous. I wiſh; good Sir, 
2 N you 
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you would take, this into ſerious, conſideratian, and ad- 
© moniſh huſbands and wives what terms they ought to 
keep: towards. each other. Your thoughts on this impor- 
tant ſubject will have the greateſt reward, that which. 
« deſcends on ſuc h as fecl the ſorrows, of the afflicted. Ge 
me leave eee myſelf, 5 = IN: One 


* 
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11 HAD it in my 11 RE a, 1 bed the letter: 
of this lady, to conlider this dreadful paſſion in the mind 
of, a woman: and the ſmart ſhe ſeems to feel does not a- 
bate the inelination 1. had: to recommend to huſbands a 
more regular; behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite of 
torments to thoſe who love thein, nay, whoſe. torments 
would be abated if they did not love them, 

Ir is wonderful to obſerve how little is made of this in- 
expraſſle injury, and how eaſily. men get into an habit of 

leaſt agreeable where they are maſt obliged to be ſo. 
— ſubject deſerves a diſtin ſpeculation, and I ſhall: 
obſerve for a day. or two the behaviour of two or tliree 


bappy pair 1 am acquainted with, before I pretend to- 


make a ſyſtem of conjugal morality. I deſign in the firſt» 
place to go a few miles out of town, and there J know- 
where to meet one who practiſes all the parts of a fine 
gentleman in the duty of an huſband. When he, was a 
batchelor, much buſineſs made. hirg particularly negligent: 


Jachis habit; but now. there is no young lover living ſo 


exact in the care of his perſon- One Who aſked: why he- 
was ſo long waſting his —— oh and delicate in the choice 
and wearing of his linen, was anſwered, Becauſe there is a 
*voman.of merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think 


it incumbent upon me to make her inclination, go along · 


with ber duty. 


Ir a man would give pimſelf leave. fo think, he uk 


nut be 0 uureaſonable as to expect debauchei y and inno- 


«ence could live in commerce together; or hope that, fleſh- 


«and blood, is capable. of ſo ſtrict an alliance, as that a fine 
woman muſt go on to improve herſelf till ſhe is as good 
and i. PP paſlive as an angel, only to ? preterve a fidelity to a 


brute. 


—_ 
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| brute and a ſatyr. The lady who deſires me for her ſake 
to end one of my: papers with the following letter, Iain 
perſuaded, thinks ſuch. a perſeverance very impracticable. 
Es % N i afar 16 337-5 0191153 767.1 en, 
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Ta more at home: ' I know where you vilited at 
c ſeven of the clock on Th:ur/7ay evening. The colo- 
© nel, whom you charged me tor ſee no more, is in town. 


Ta - et ne „ 
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Tueſday, Septem- 
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Ceuturiæ ſcuiorum agituui expertia*frupis «+ i 
Celſi pretereunt auſtera poemata NRhumme w. 
nme titlit punttum qui miſcuit ntik dulci, | 
' Leftotem delbctandi, parit#tque” monentdo,” © 
T1 7 : | Tt = 7402 W- « HoR:* ars poef. v. 35. 
ld age explodot all but moruluy - r 30! . 
Aiſterity offends aſpiriug ꝓhut h... 
Du he that: Jol, Io ſtniaFicin with delight, t, 
Frofit | with pleaſute, carries all the votes. 15 
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F Mar calk ty. readers under twẽo great general diviſi- 
J ons, the Mercurial and tlie Saturnine. The firſt are 
the gay part of my diſciples; who require ſpeculations of 
wit and humour; the others are thoſe bf x more folemn 
and ſober turn, who find no pleaſure but in papers of 102 
rality and ſound fenſe. The former call every thing that is 
ſerious, ſtupid the latter look upon e ry thing as imper: 
tinent that is ludicrous. Were ÞF always grave, one half cf 
my readers would fall off from me: were J always mer- 
ry, I ſhould. loſe the other. I make it therefore my endea- 
vour to find out entertainments of both kinds, and by that 
means perhaps conſult the good of both, nrote than I ffiould 
do, did T always write to: the particular taſte of either. 
As they neither of then know what F proceed won, the 
trightly reader, who takes up my paper in order to be di- 
verted, very often! finds: himſelf engaged una wares in a fe- 
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rious and profitable courſe of thinking; as on the contra 
ry, the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to find 


ſomething ſolid, and full of deep reflection, is very often 
inſenſibly betrayed into a ſit of mirth. In a word, the 
reader ſits down to my entertainment without knowing 
his bill of fare, and has therefore at leaſt the e of 
hoping there may be a diſh to his palate. 

F avsT cone, were I left to myſelt, I ſhould . 
aim at inſtructing than diverting: but if we wil be uſeful 


to the world, we muſt take it as we ſind it. Authors of 


profeſſed feverity diſcourage the looſer part of mankind 
from having any thing to do with their writings. A man 
muſt have virtue in him, before he will enter upon the 


reading of a Seneca or an Epictetus. The-very title of a 


moral treatife has lomething in it auſtere and — to- 
_- careleſs and inconfiderate. 

Fox this reafon ſeveral unthinking per ſons fall in my 
way, who would give no attention to lectures delivered 
with a * ſeriouſneſs or a philoſophic gravity. They 

into ſentiments of wiſdom and virtue when 
they do not think of it; and if by that means they arrive 


only at fuch a degree of conſideration as may diſpoſe them 


to liſten to more ſtudied and elaborate diſcourſes; 1 ſhall 
not think my fpeculations uſeleſss. I might likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that the gloomineſs in which ſometimes the minds 
of the beſt men are involved, very often ſtands in need of 
ſuch little incitements to mirth and laugheer, as ate apt 
to diſperſe melancholy, and put our faculties in good hu- 


mour. Toe which fome will add, that the Britiſh climate, 


more than any other, makes entertainments of this na- 
ture in a manner neceffary. 


Ir what J have bere ſaid does not md; it will 


at leaſt excuſe the variety of my ſpeculations. ' I would 


not willingly laugh but in order to inſtruct, or if I ſome» 
times fail in this point, when my mirth ceaſes to be in- 
ſtructive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. A ſcrupu- 
lous conduct in this particular, has, perhaps more merit in 
it than the generality of readers imagine: did they know 
how many thoughts occur in a point ef humour, which a 
diſcreet author in modeſty ſuppreſſes; how many ſtrokes 
of rallery. preſent themſelves, which could not fail to pleaſe 
the * taſte of, . but are — in their birth 
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by reaſon of ſome remote tendency. which they. carry in 
them to corrupt the minds of thoſe who read them ; did 
know how many glances of ill nature are induſtriouf- 
y avoided for fear of doing injury to the reputation of a- 

nother, they would be apt to think kindly. of thoſe writers 
who endeavour to make themſelves diverting without be- 

ing immoral. One may apply to theſe authors that paſ- 
fage in Wallzy ;. ww | | 


Poets los half the praiſe they would have got, 
Mere it but known what they diſcreetly blot. 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a wit, with all the- 
above-mentioned liberties, it requires ſome genius and ia - 
vention to appear ſuch without them. 
Wnar I have here ſaid is not only in- regard to the- 
public, but with an eye to my particular correſpondent, 
who has ſent me the following letter, which I have caſtra- 


ted in ſbme places upon theſe conſiderations. 
STR; . 


N AVING lately ſeen your diſcourſe upon a match 


, of grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an ac-- 
count of a whiſtling match, which, with many others, 
© I was entertained with about three years ſince at the 
* Bath, The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the 
© ableſt whiſtler, that is, on him. who could whiſtle clear- 
© Eſt, and go through his tune without laughing, to which 
© at the ſame time he was provoked by the antic poſtures 
© of a Merry- Audrem, who was to ſtand upon the ſtage 
© and'play: his tricks in the eye of the performer. There 
were three competitors for the ring. The firſt. was-a 
© ploughman of a very promiſing afpect; his features were 
© ſteady, and his muſcles — Þ in fo mflexible a ſtupi- 
* dity, that upon his firſt appearance every one gave the 
© guinea for loſt. The pickle-herring however found the 
© way to ſhake him; for upon his whiſtling a country. jig, 
this unlueky wag danced to it with ſuch varicty of a. 
© tortions and grimaces, that the countryman could not 
© forbear ſmiling upon him, and by that means ſpoiled his 
© whiſtle, and loſt the prize. e 1 8 
Tux next that mounted the ſtage was an under-citi- 
© zen of the Bath, a perſon remarkable among the inferior 
. : p „ peop le 


o 
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© people of that place for his great wiſdom and his broad 
band. He contracted his mouth with much gravity, 
© and, that he might diſpoſe his mind to be more ſerious 
x than ordinary, began the tune of The children of the 
* wood, and went through part of it with good ſucceſs ; 
£ when on a ſudden the wit at his elbow, who had appear 
ed wonderfully grave and attentive for ſome time, gave 
© him a touch upon the left ſhoulder, and ſtared him in the- 
© face with ſo bewitching a griun, that the whiſtler relax- 
© ed his fibres into a kind of ſimper, and at length burſt | 
* out info an open laugb. The third who entered the liſts 4 
was a fuotman, Who in defiance of the-. Merry-Audrevo, 
5 and all his arts, whiſtled a Scots tune and an Italian ſo- | 
c näta, with ſo ſettled a eountenance, that he bore away. g 
the prize, to the great admiration - of fome hundreds of 
« perſbns, who, as well as myſelf, were preſent at this trial 
© of (kill; | Now, Sir, I humbly conceive; whatever you 
© have determined of the grinners, the whiſtlers ought: to be 
© encouraged, not only as their art is pr actiſed without 
diſtortion, but as it improves country muſic, promotes 
gravity, and teaclies ordinauy pedple' to keep t).cifcoun< 
tenances, if they ice any thing ridiculous in their bettdrs; 
beſides that, it ſeems an entertainment very particnlanly 
adapted to the Bath, as it is uſual for a rider to bite 
© to. his horſe. hen, he would ___ his e ne 
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c Ar 124 raving Aiſpate hed theſe * importbat- points 

e of grinning and - whiſtling, I hope you will oblige the 
world with ſome refle&tions upon yawning, as I have 
« ſeen. it practiſed on a twelfth-night among other Chri/?- 
maſs gambots, at the houſe of a very worthy. gentleman, 
who always entertains his tenants. at that time of the 
year. They yawn for a Che/hire cheeſe, and begin. about 
midnight, when the whole company is diſpoſed to. be 
drouſy. He that yawns wideſt, and at the fame time fb 
naturally as to produce the moſt yawns amongſt the 
* ſpectators, carries home the cheeſe. If you handle this 
c. ſubject as * ou ought, I queſtion not but your paper * 
let 
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＋ IHE following 122 has ſo,mocli weight © ain. good 
ſepſes: chat Ir eannot farbear inferting it, tho it ve- 

lates to an hardened finnar, Yom T; have ueryl tie hopes 

of reforminizoria.»Leujs ar by HF azce<UinA f 
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to expoſe the vanity: of conqueſts. This. thought wauld 


nerally eſteemed the greateſt conqueror of: our age, til 


7 


ture, I ſhould be for taking him no lower than tothe 


„ btable.to himſelf and his people 
As, for; himſelf, it is certain he can bare gained no- 


to ſubmit to your conſideration. 
time he came of age, and has been a manager for him- 


© had reduced by bis wars, and-were; left in his poſſeſſion 


© third part of the ihabjtants of-that province. ' 


L Gt half the king hom 4 yawning, though 1 dave promile 


MIDSThthe- yaniety.of ſubjeas of which. you have 
treated, I eould wiſh it had fallen in your way, 


naturally lead one to the French king, who has been ge- 
her majeſty's armies had torn from him ſo many of - his 

countries, and deprived him of the fruit of alk his formier - 
victories. For my gw. part, if I werazo-draw. his pic- . 
« peace of Ryſwick, juſt:at the end of his triumph, and be- 


fore his reverſe of fortune; and even then I ſhould not 
„ forbear thiuking his ambition had been vam and 2 


ching by his .conqueſts;; if they have not rendered him 
© maſter of more ſubjects, more riches, or greater power. 
What I ſhall be able to offer upon theſe bead, 1 reolve. 
To begin then with his increaſe of Gubjedts.- From -—® 
« {clf, all the people he had acquired: were ſuch only as he 


> © by the peace; he had; contuered not above one third. 
part of Flanders, and conſequently no mo1e than one. 


C ABOUT - 


— 
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[© ABOUT 100 years. ago the houſes in that country 
© wer? all numbered; and by a juſt computation the inha- 
© bitants of all ſorts could not then; exoeed 7 50,000 fouls. 
© And if any man will conſider the deſolation by almoſt per- 
c petual wars, the numerous armies that have lived almoſt 
« ever ſince at diſcretion: upon the people, and how much: 
< of their commerce has removed: for more ſecurity to o- 
© ther places,” he will have little reaſon. to imagine that 


their numbers have ſince increafed ;. and therefore with 


© one third part of that province that prince can have gain- 
© ed no more than one third' part of the inhabitants, or 
©. 250,000 new ſubjects, even though it ſhould be ſuppoſed 
© they were all contented to live ſtill in their native coun- 
try, and itravsfer: their'allepiance to a new maſter... 

© The fertility of this prove, its convenient ſituati- 
© on for trade and commerce, its capacity for furniſhing 
employment and ſubſiſtence to great numbers, and the 
4 vaſt armies that have been maintained here, make it 
© credible that the remaining two-thirds of Flanders are 
© equal to all his other conqueſts; and conſequently by alt 
© he cannot have gained more than 750,000 new. ſubjects, 
© men, women, and children, eſpecially if a deduction ſhall 
* be made of ſuch as have retĩired from the conqueror to 
Jive under their old maſters. oo + 0 
Ir is time now to ſet his loſs againſt his profit, and 
© to ſhew for the new ſubjects he had acquired, how many 
© old ones he had loſt in the acquifition: I think that in 
© his wars he has ſeldom brought leſs into the field, in all 
© places, than 260,000 fighting men, beſides what have 
© been left in garriſons; and l think the common compu- 
4 tation is, that of an army, at the end of a campaign, 

* without ſieges or battles, ſearce four fifths can be muſter- 


ed of thoſe that came into the fiel at the beginning of 


the year. His wars at ſeveral: times, till the laſt peace, 
have held about. 20 years; and if 40, ooo yearly loſt, or 
«a fifth part of His armies, are to be multiplied by 20, he 
cannot. have loſt leſs than 800,000 of his old ſubjects, and 
< all able-bodied men; a: greater number than the new. 
fubjects he had acquire. | 
Bor this loſs is not all: providence ſeems to ha ve 
«. equally divided the whole maſs of mankind into different 
© ſexes, that. every woman may have her-huſband, and a 
| | x | CE bot. 
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both may equally contribute to the continuance of the 
ſpecies. It follows then, that for all the men that have 
been loſt, as many women muſt have lived ſingle, and it 
« were but charity to believe they have not done all the 
ſervice they, were capable of doing in their generation. 
In fo long a courſe of years great part of them muſt 
„ qiave died, and all the reſt muſt go off at laſt without 
leaving any repreſentatives, behind. Buy this account he | 
muſt have loſt not only 806,000 ſubjects, but double 
that number, and all the increaſe that was reaſonably 


to be expected from it. 


edly be placed to the account of his ambition. 


- _ 


How ſhould there be. induſtry in a country where all: 
« property is precarious? -, What ſubject will ſow his land 
< that his prince may reap the whole harveſt ? Parſimony 
© and frugality muſt be. ſtrangers to ſuch a people; for 


AN p fo muſt alſo the deſtruction or baniſhment. o 


47 


« Ir is ſaid in the laſt war there was a famine in his 
kingdom, which ſwept awey two millions of his people. 
© This is hardly credible. If the loſs was only of one fifth 
part of that Jum, it was very great. But it is no won= 
der there ſhoujd be famine, where ſo much of the peo- 

« ple's ſubſtance is taken away for the king's uſe, that they 
have not ſufficient left to provide againſt accidents ;- | 
where ſo many of the men are taken from the plougli 
« to ſerve the king in his wars, and a great part of the 
c tillage is left to the weaker hands of ſo many women 
and children. Whatever was the loſs, it muſt undoubt- 


« will any man ſave to-day what he has reaſon to fear will 


© be taken from him to-morrow? And where is the encou · 
© ragertient for maurrying? Will any man think of raiſing 
for ther 
© backs; or ſo much as food ſor their bellies? And thus 


© children, without. any aſſurance of clothin 


© by his fatal ambition he muſt have leſſened the number 


of his ſubiects, not only by ſlaughter and deſtruction, 
* but, by preventing their very births, he has done as 
itſelf. 


much as was poſſible towards deſtroying poſterity 


"SYS 


© Or 400, ooo of his reformed ſubjects: he could have no 
other reaſons for valuing thoſe lives fo very cheap, but 
« only to recommend himlelf to the bigotry of the Spani/h 
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Is this tllen the great, the invincible Lewis © This the 

< immortal min; the fort puiſſunt, or the almighty, as 

© his flatrerers have called him! Is this the man that is fo 

celebrated for his 'tonqueſts? For every ſubject he has 
acquired, has lie not Joſt three that were his inheritance? 
Are hot hig troops Fewer, and the neither ſo well fed, 

r. clothed, orf paid, as they wete formerly, though he 

has ho ſo much greater cauſe to ec ert himſelf? And 

© what can be the reaſon of all this, but that his revenue 
is a great deal leſs, his ſubjects are eitlier poorer, or not 
© ſy many to be plundered by conſtant taxes for his'uſe? 

Ir is well for him he had found out a way to ſteal a 

© kingdom ;' if he had gone on conquering as he did before, 

© his rain had been long ſince finiſhed: *© 
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had be Thib brings to my 
mind a ſaying of 5 king Fyrrhus, after he had a ſecond 
time beat the Romans in a pitehed battle, and was com- 
© plimented by his generals; Tes, ſays he, ſfich another 
victory, and I am quite undone. And ſince J have men- 
© tioned Fyrrhus, Iwill end with a very good, tho* Known 
© ſtory of this ambitious mad- man. When he had ſhewn 
the utmoſt fondneſs for his expedition againſt the Ko- 
© mans, Cyneas his chief miniſter aſked him What he pro- 
© poſed to himſelf by this war!? Why, Tay Prrrhus, to 
conquer the Romani, and vedueèe all Jfaly'to my obedi- 
© ence. What then? ſays Cynsus. To paß over into Sici- 
9, fays Pyrrhus; and thenlallithe Sicilians muſt be our 
cſubjects. And what does your majeſty ſntend ext? Why 
< truly, ſays the King, to conquer Carthage, and make my- 
„fel maſter of all ##a.- And what; Sir, ſays the mi- 
Filter,” is to be end of dll your expeditions? -- Why 
F then} ally: the king, fot the reft of our lives we'll ſit 
down te good wine. How, Sir, replied Ca, tot bet · 
c ter than we have now before us? Have. we not already 
as much as we can drin-xx x Tia ri 
RIOT and evceſb are tet the becoming characters of 
princes: but if Pyirbas and Lewis had debauched like 
Hrdllius, they had: been Ic hurtful to their pepe. 
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No 181. Thurſday, September 27. 
His lacrymis vitam damus, et miſereſcimus ultro. 

1 ? VIRG. En. 2. v. 145- 
Mov'd by theſe tears, we pity and protect. - 


AM more. pleaſed with a letter that is filled with 
touches of nature than of wit. The following one is 
of this kind. : | | 


= 0 | 
© A MONG all the diftreſſes which happen in families, 
5 l do not remember that you have touched upon 


© the marriage of children without the conſent of their 
parents. I am one of theſe unfortunate perſons. I was 
© about fifteen when I took the liberty to chuſe for my- 
© ſelf; and have ever ſince languiſhed under the diſplea- 
© ſure of an inexorable father, who, though he ſees me 
© happy in the beſt of huſbands, and bleſſed with very fine 
© children, can never be prevailed upon to forgive me. He 
© was ſo kind to me before this unhappy accident, that in- 
© deed it makes my breach of duty in ſome meaſure in- 
© excuſable; and at the ſame time creates in me ſuch a 
© tenderneſs towards him, that Ilove him above all things, 
© and would die to be reconciled to him. I have thrown. 
© myſelf at his feet, and beſought him with tears to par- 
don me; but he always puſhes me away, and ſpurns me 
© from him; I have written ſeveral letters to him, but he 
will neither open nor receive them. About two years 
© ago I ſent my little boy to him, dreſſed in a new appa- 
© re] ; but the child returned to me crying, becauſe he ſaid 
© hisgrandfather would not ſee him, and had ordered him 
to be put out of his houſe. My mother is won over to 
my fide, but dares not mention me to my father for fear 
* of provoking him. About a month ago he lay ſick upon 
his bed, and in great danger of his life; I was pierced 
© to the heart at the news, and could not forbear going 
* to enquire after his health. My mother took this oppor- 
© tunity of ſpeaking in my behalf; ſhe told him with abun- 


Vor. III. © dance 


* 
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0 
© dance of tears, that I was come to ſee bim, that I ceuli ne 
© not ſpeak to her for weeping, and that I ſhould certainly lit 
© break my heart if he refuſed at that time to give me hi f 
«© bleſſing, and be reconciled to me. He was ſo far from 11 
« relenting towards me, that he bid her ſpeak no more o A 
© me, unleſs ſhe had a mind to diſturb him in his laſt mo. = 
© ments; for, Sir, you muſt know that he has the repu- «7 
tation of an honeſt and religious man, which makes Wl iy: 
© misfortune ſo much the greater. God be thanked he Mi... 
* lince recovered; but his ſevere uſage has. given me ſuch. 
« a blow, that I ſhall ſoon ſink under it, unleſs I may be po 
« relieved by any impreſſions which the reading of this in cing 

© your paper may make upon him. | res 
Jam, &c. ffen, 


or all hardefſes of heart there is none ſo inexcuſable 
as that of parents towards their children. An obſtinate, 
_ inflexible, unforgiving temper is odious upon all occaſions; 
but here it is unnatural. The love, tenderneſs, and com- 
paſſion, which are apt toariſe in us towards thoſe who de- 
per.d upon us, is that by which the whole world of life i 
upheld. The Supreme Being, by the tranſcendent excel- 
lency and goodneſs of his nature, extends his mercy to- 
wards all his works; and becauſe his creatures have not 
ſuch a ſpontaneous benevolence and c->mpaſlion towards 
thoſe who. are under their care and protection, he has im- 
planted'in them an inftin&, that ſupplies the place of this 
inherent goodneſs, I have illuſtrated this kind of inſtind 
in former papers, and have.ſhewn how it runs through all 
the ſp-cies of brute creatures, as indeed the whole animal 
creation ſubſiſt> by it. | 
Tus inſtinct in man is more general and uncircum- 
ſcribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the dictates of 
reaſon and duty. For if we conſider ourſelves attentively, 
we ſhall findthat weare not only inclined to love thoſe who 
deſcend from us, but that we bear a kind of ropyn, or natu- 
ral affection, to every thing which relies upon us for it e ni 
good and preſervation. Dependence is a perpetual call upon 
humanity, and a greater incitement to tenderneſs and Pity 5 
than any other motive whatſoever. 
Tn E man therefore who, notwithſtandingany paſſic on of 
: . can overcome this powerful inſtinét, and ex. 
| tinguiſh 
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ull} inzuiſh natural affection, debaſes his mind even below bru- 
nl WL: ity, fruſtrates as much as in him lies the great deſign | 


rom olt divine principles that is planted in it. 
e off Au ons innumerable arguments which might be brought 
mo- 


gainſt ſuch an unreaſonable proceeding, I ſhall only inſiſt 


pu- n one. We make it the condition of our forgiveneſs 
my hat we forgive others. In our very prayers we deſire no 
1e i iore than to be treated by this kind of retaliation. The 
ſuch WWW: therefore before us ſeems to be what they call a Caſe 
y be point; the relation between the child and the father 


cing what comes neareſt to that between a' creature and its 
reator. If the father is inexorable to the child who has 


ill he addreſs himſelf to the Supreme Being, under the 
ender appellation of a father, and deſire of him ſuch a for- 
iveneſs as he himſelf refuſes to grant: 


8 To this I might add many other religious, as well as 
om · ¶ any prudential conſiderations; but if the laſt mentioned 
de. otive does not prevail, I deſpair of ſucceeding by any o- 
fe üer; and ſhall therefore conclude my paper with a very 
cel BW markable ſtory, which is recorded in an old chronicle pu- - 
Hap! liſhed by Freher, among the writers of the German hi- 
aro #GINHART, who was ſecretary to Charles the Great, 
rt came exceeding popular by his behaviour in that poſt. 
ng great abilities gained him the favour of his maſter, 


d the eſteem of the whole court. Imma the daughter 
f the emperor,” was fo pleaſed with his perſon and con- 
erſation, that ſſie fell in love with him. As ſhe was one 
f the greateſt beauties of the age, Eginhart anſwered her 


— ith a more than equal return of paſſion. They ſtifled 
u beir flames for ſome time, under apprehenſion of the fatal 
tar pnſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at length re- 
r Plving to hazard all, rather than live deprived of one 


hom his heart was ſo much ſet upon, conveyed himſelf 
ne night into the princeſs's apartment, and knocking gen- 


ung to communicate to her from the emperor: he was 
ith her in private moſt part of the night; but upon his 


. reparing to go away about break of day, lie obſerved that 
* 1 had fallen a great ſnow during his ſtay with the prin- 


E 2. cels. 


f providence, and ſtrikes out of his nature one of the 


* 


ffended, let the offence be of never ſo high a nature, ho- 


y at the door, was admitted as a perſon who had ſome- 
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ceſs. This very much perplexed him, leſt the prints of 
his feet in the ſnow might make diſcoveries to the king, 
who often uſed to viſit his daughter in the morning. He 
acquainted the princeſs Iuma with his fears; who after 
| lome conſultations upon the matter, prevailed upon him to 
let. her carry him through the ſnow upon her own ſhout- 
ders. It happened that the emperor not being able to ſleep, 
was at that time up and walking in his chamber, when up- 
on looking through the window he perceived his dauglxer 
tottering under her burden, and carrying his firſt miniſter 
acroſs the ſnow ; which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe 
returned again with the utmoſt ſpeed to her own apartment. 
The emperor was extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at this 
accident; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till a proper 
opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart knowing that 
what he had done could not be long a ſecret, determined 
to retire from court; and in order to it, begged the em- 
peror that he would be pleaſed to diſiniſs him, pretending 
a kind of diſcontent at his not having been rewarded for 
his long ſervices. The emperor would not give a direct “ p: 
anſwer to his petition, but told him he would think of it, 6 te 
and appointed a certain day when he would let him know Y 
his pleaſure. He then called together the moſt faithful of I h. 
his counſellors, and acquainting them with his fecretary's m 
crime, aſked them their advice in fo delicate an affair. 
They moſt of them gave their opinion, that the perſon 
could nat be too ſeverely puniſhed who had thus diſhonour- 
ed his maſter. Upon the whole debate, the emperor de- 

_ clared it was his opinion, that Eginbart's puniſhment 
would rather increaſe than diminiſh the ſhame of his fami- 
ly, and that therefore he thought-it the moſt advilable to 


wear out the memory of the fact, by marrying biin to his ſet 
daughter. Accordingly Egiuhart was called in, and ac- WW me 
quainted by the emperor, that he ſhould no longer have ing 
any pretence of complaining his ſervices were not reward. out 
ed, for that the princeſs Imma ſhould be given him in We 
marriage, with a dower ſuitable to her quality ; which wri 
was foan after performed accordingly. 3 ſigh 
| N as \ 
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s No 182. Friday, September 28. 
E 5 | 


| Plus aloes quan mellis habet. | 
Y | | | Juv. fat. 6. v. 180. 


' The bitter overbalances the ſweet, 


\ S all parts of human life come under my obſerva- 


ſter tion, my reader muſt not make uncharitable in- 
ſhe ferences from my fpeaking knowingly of that fort 
nt. of crime which is at preſent treated of. He will, I hope, 


ſuppoſe I know it only from the letters of correſpondents, 
two of which you ſhall have as follow. 


Mr SpzECTAaToR, | 


ned 
em- * JT is wonderful to me, that among the many enormi- 
ing tics which you have treated of, you have not menti- 


oned that of wenehing, and particularly the inſnaring 
* part; I mean, that it is a thing very fit for your pen, 
* to expoſe the villany of the practice of deluding women. 
* Youare to know, Sir, that I myſelf am a woman who 


of“ have been one of the unhappy that have fallen into this 
y'; misfortune, and that by the inſinuation of a very worth- 
air. leſs fellow, who: ferved others in the fame manner both 
rſon before my ruin and ſince that time. I had, as ſoon as 


the rafcal left me, ſo much indignation and reſolution, as 


Ours 
de- not to go upon the town, as the phraſe is, but took to 
ent “ work for my living in an obſcure place, out of the know - 


* ledge of all with whom I was before acquaitited. 
Ir is the ordinary practice and buſineſs of life with a 
© fet of idle fellows about this town, to write letters, ſend 


ac- WF meſſages, and form appointments with little raw unthink - 
ave ing girls, and leave them after poſſeſſion of them, with- 
ard- out any mercy, to ſhame, infamy, poverty, and diſeaſe. 
n in Were you to read the nauſeous impertinencies which are 
hich written on theſe occaſions, and ta ſee the filly creatures 


ſighing over them, it could not but be matter of mirth 

© as well as pity. A little prentice-girl of mine has been 

for ſome time applied to by an. /r:// fellow, who dreſlez 
1 E 3 | © very 


182. 
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very fine, and ſtruts in a laced coat, and is the admira- 
© tion of ſeamſtreſſes who are under age in town. Ever 
© fince I have had ſome knowledge of the matter, I have 
_ © debarred my prentice from pen, ink and paper. But the 
© other day he beſpoke ſome cravats of me: I went out 
of the ſhop,” and left his miſtreſs to put them up into a 
© band-box in order to be ſent to him when his man called. 
When I came into the ſhop again, I took occaſion to ſend 


© her away, and found in the bottom of the box written | 


© theſe words, Why would you ruin a harmleſs creature 
© that loves you? then in the lid, There is no reſiſting, 
© Strephons I ſearched a little farther, and found in the 
rim of the box, M eleven o'clock at night coms in an 
« hackney-coach at the end of our ſtreet. This was enough 
© to alarm me: I ſent away the things, and took my mea- 
© ſures accordingly. An hour or two before the appointed 
time I examined my young lady, and found her trunk 
© ſtuffed with impertinent letters, and an old ſcroll of parch- 
© ment in Latin, which her lover had ſent her as a ſettle- 
ment of fifty pounds a year: among other things 
© there was alſo the beſt lace J had in my ſhop to make him 
« a preſent for cravats. I was very glad of this laſt cir- 
© cumſtance, becauſe I could very conſcientiouſly ſwear a- 
© gainſt him that he had enticed my ſervant away, and 
* was her accomplice in robbing me: I procured a war- 
rant againſt him accordingly. Every thing was now pre- 
© pared, and the tender hour of love approaching; I, who 
© had acted for myſelf in my youth the ſame ſenſeleſs part, 
© knew how to manage accordingly ; therefore, after hav- 
ing locked up my maid, and not being ſo much unlike her 
jn height and ſhape, as in a huddled' way not to paſs for 
© her, I delivered the bundle deſigned to be carried off to 
© her lover's man, who came with the ſignal to receive 
© them. Thus I followed after to the coach, where, when 
© I ſaw his maſter take them in, I cried out, Thieves! 
© thieves! and the conſtable with his attendants ſeized my 
expecting lover. I kept myſelf unobſerved till I ſaw the 
© croud ſufficiently increaſed, and then appeared to declare 
+ the goods to be mine; and had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
© my man of mode put into the Round.-houſe, with the ſtol- 
© len wares by him to be produced in evidence againſt him 
© the next morning. This matter is notoriouſly known to 
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be fact; and J have been contented to fave my prentice, 
and take a year's rent of this mortified lover, not to 
appear farther in the matter. This was ſome penance; 
but, Sir, is this enough for a villany of much more per- 
nicious conſequence than the trifles for which he was to 
have been indicted? Should not you, and all men of 
any parts or honour, put things upon ſo right a foot, as 
that ſuch a raſcal ſhould not laugh at the imputation of 
what he was really guilty, and dread being accuſed of 
that for which-he was arreſted ? 5 

© In a word, Sir, it is in the power of you, and ſuch 
as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob a poor 
creature of her honour as her clothes. I leave this to 
your conſideration, only take leave (which I cannot do 
without ſighing) to reinark to you, that if this had been 
the ſenſe of mankind thirty years ago, I ſhould have a- 
voided a life ſpent in poverty and ſhame, 5 


Tam, STR, | 
Your moſt humble ſ[eroant, | 
Alice Threadneedle. 


Mr SrECTATOR, OY Kound-houſe, Sept. 9. 


IAM a man of pleaſure about town, but by the ſtu- 


pidity of a dull rogue of a juſtice of peace, and an 


inſolent conſtable; upon the oath of an old harridan, am 
impriſoned here for theft, when I deſigned only fornica- 


tion. The midnight magiſtrate, as he conveyed me a- 
long, had you in his mouth, and ſaid, this would make a 
pure ſtory for the SPECTATOR. I hope, Sir, you won't 


pretend to wit, and take the part of dull rogues of buſi- 
neſs. The world is fo altered of late years, that there 
was not a man who would knock down a watchnian in 
my behalf, but I was carried off with as much triumph 


as if I had been a pick-pocket. At this rate, there is an 


end of all the wit and humour in the world. The tine 
was when all the honeſt whore-maſters in the neighbour- 
hood would have roſe againſt the cuckolds to my reſcue. 
If fornication is to be ſcandalous, half the fine things that 

have been writ by moſt of the wits of the laſt age may. 
* be burnt by the common hangman. Harkee, Mr SPEC, 


n 


— CA EES 


into vogue chan any other author of our times. 


2 — 


6. THE Serre, Wen. 


do not be queer; after having done ſome things pretty 


* well, don't begin to write at that rate that no pentle- 


* man can read thee. Be true to love, and burn your 


Seneca. You do not expect me to write my name from 


hence, but Il am 


» 


Your unknown humble, &c. 
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TA {evict TN AN MEN ETUpOO LY q ot, 
IA J eur? eeA H, annbea uubnoaclial. Hef. 


Somctimes. fair truth in fidtion we difeuiſe, 


Sometimes preſent her naked to mens eyes. 


| | | 
F ABLE s were the firſt pieces of wit that made their 


appearance in the world, and have been fill highly 


valued not only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but 


among the moft polite ages of mankind. Jerhas's fable of 
the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as beautiful as any 
which have been made fince that time. MNathar's fable of 
the poor man and his lamb, is likewiſe more antient than 
any that is extant, beſides the. above mentioned, had fo 
good an effect, as to convey inſtruction to the ear of a king 
without offending it, and to bring the man after God's own 
heart to a right fenſe of his guilt and his duty. We find 
#/oþ in the moſt diſtant ages of Creece; and if we look 
into the very beginnings of the commonwealth of Nome, 
we ſee a mutiny among the common people appeaſed by a 


fable of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed very 


proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, at a time 
when, perhaps, they would have torn to pieces any man 
who had preached the fame doctrine to them in an open 
and direct manner. As fables took their birth in the very 


| infancy of learning, they never flouriſhed more than when 


learning was at its greateſt height. Fo juſtify this afſer- 
tion, I ſhall put my reader in mind of Horace, the great- 
eſt wit and critic in the Auguſtan age; and of Boileau, 


the moſt correct poet among the moderns: not to ment ion 


La Fontaine, who, by this way of writing, is come more 


Tas 


upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our own ſpecies 
mixt among them, when the moral hath fo required. But 
beſides this kind of fable, there is another in which the ac- 
tors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and other imaginary per- 
ſons of the like nature. Some of the antient critics will 


viſible ſhape and character. Thus they tell us, that Achil. 


Hel le, in the firſt Iliad, repreſents anger, or the iraſcible part 


for reaſon, which checks and adviſes hun upon that occa- 
ſion; and at her firſt appearance touches him upon the 
head, that part of the man being looked upon as the ſeat 


of us of ſeveral parts of it. The greateſt Italian wits have 
* applied theinſelves to the writing of this latter kind of 
of fables; as Spencer's Fairy-Queen is one continued feries of 
mY them, from the beginning to the end of that admirable 
ſo work. If we look into the fineſt proſe authors of antiquity, 
ng ſuch as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we fhall 
or find that this was likeways their favourite kind of fable. 
nd I ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this 
ok fort that made any conſiderable figure in the world, was 
ae; that of Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue; which 
a was invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and 
uf 4 in the firſt dawning of philoſophy. He uſed to travel 
Ne through Creec: by virtue of this fable, which procured 
an lim a kind reception in all the market towns, where he 
en never failed telling it as ſoon as he had gathered an audi- 
24 ence about him. on | | | 

en AFTER this ſhort preface, which I have made up of ſuch 
r- materials as my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to me, be · 
t⸗ fore J preſent my reader with a fable of this kind, which 
, I deſign as the entertainment of the preſent paper, I muſt 
on in a few words open the occaſion of it. | YE 

re Ix the account which Plato gives us of the converſation 


and 
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T E fables I have here mentioned are raiſed * | 
P 


have it, that the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer are fables of 
this nature, and that the ſeveral names of the gods and 
heroes are nothing elſe but the affections of the mind in a 


—— 


of human nature; that upon drawing his ſword againſt 
his ſuperior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is only another name 


of reaſon. And thus of the reſt of the poem. As for the 
Oayſſey, I think it is plain that Horace confidered it as one 
of theſe allegorical fables, by the moral which he has given 


| 
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and behaviour of 'So#rates the morning he was to die, he 
tells the following circumſtance. 3 

Warn Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as-was 
uſual to be done on the day that the condemned perſon 
was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt of his difci- 
ples, and laying one of his legs-over the other, in a very 
uneoneerned poſture, he began to rub it where it had been 
galled by the iron: and whether it was to ſhew the indit- 
ference with which he entertained the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching death, or, after bis uſual manner, to take every 
occaſion of philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful ſubject, he ob- 
ſerved the pleaſure of that ſenfation which now aroſe in 
thoſe very parts of his leg, that Juſt before had been fo 
much pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the 
nature of pleaſure and pain in general; and how conſtant- 

Iy they ſucceed: one another. To this he added, that if a 
man of a good genius for a fable were to repreſent the na- 

ture of pleaſure and painin that way of writing, he would 


probably join them together after ſuch a manner, that it 


would be impoſſible for the one to come into any plac 
without being followed by the other. 


Ir is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper at ſuch 


a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a diſcourſe 
which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of the day, he 


would have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it 
out into ſome beautiful allegory or fable. But ſince he has 


not done it, I ſhall attempt to write one myſelf in the 
ſpirit of that divine author. [5 | 


THERE were to families which from the beginning 


ef the world, were as oppoſite to each other as light and 


aarkneſi. The one of them lived in heaven, the other in 
bell. The youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family was Plea- 
ſure, who was the. daughter of Happineſe, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the gods. Theſe, 
as J ſaid before, had their habitation in heaven. The 
youngeſt of the oppoſit? family was Pain, who was the ſon 
of Miſery, who was the child of Vice, who was the off- 
ſpring of the. furies. The habitaticn of this race of beings 

was in hell. ge Pe en OO To 
THE middle ſtation of nature between theſe two oppo- 
ſite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by crea- 
5 tures 


nn 


24 
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tures of a middle kind, neither ſo virtuous as the one, nor 
ſo vicious as the other, but partaking of the good aud bad 
qualities of theſe two oppoſite families. Jupiter can ſider- 
ing that this ſpecies, commonly called man, was too virtueus 
to be miſerable, and too vicious io be happy ; that he might 
make a dliſlinction between the good and the tad, ordered 
the two youngeſt of the above mentioned families, Pleaſure, 
who was the daughter of Happineſs, and Pain, who was 
the jon of Miſery, to meet one another upon this part of 
nature which lay in the half-way between them, having 
promiſed to ſettl: it upon them both, provided they could a- 
gree upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind between 
them. So Mo ks | 8 44lþ TY 
 PIJE ASURE and Pain were no ſooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this joint, 
that Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the virtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious part of that ſpecies which was given up 
to them. But upon examining ts which of them any indi- 
vidual they met with belonged, they found each of them 
had a right to him; for that, contrary to what they had 
ſeen, in their old places of reſidence, there was ns perſon, 
fo vicious who had not ſome good in him, nor .any perſon [0 
virtuous who had not in bim ſome evil. The iruth of it is, 
they generally found upon ſearch, that in the moſt vicious 
man Pleaſure might lay a claim to an hundredth part, and 
that in the moſt wirtuous man Pain might come in for at 
leaſt two thirds. This they ſaw world vccaſion endleſs diſ- 
putes between them, unleſs they could come to ſome accom- 
modation. To this end there was a marriage propoſed be- 
tween them, and at length concluded: by this means it is 
that we find Pleaſure and Pain are fuch conſtant yoke-fel- * 
lows, and that they either make their viſits together, or are 
never far aſunder. If Pain comes into an heart, he is 


guickly followed by Pleaſure; and if Pleaſure enters, you 


may be /ure Pain is not far off. 


BUT notwithſtanding this marriage was very conveni- 
ent for the two parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the inten- 
tion of Jupiter in ſending them among. mankind. To re- 
medy therefore this inconvenience, it was ſtipulated berween 
them by article, and confirmed by the conſent of each family, 
that notwithſlanding they here poſſeſſed the ſpecies indiffe- 
rently; upon the death of every ſingle perſon, if he was 


found 


found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, he ſhould 


| of good, he ſhould 


and is as follows. 


| 
| 


* 
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be diſpatched into the infernal regions by a paſſport from 
Pain, there to dwell with Miſery, Vice, and the Furies: 
Dr on the contrary, f he had in him a certain proportion 
e diſpatched into heaven by a paſſport 
from Pleaſure, and there to dwell with Happineſs, Virtne, 
and the gods. | | 
| 


No * | Monday, Oktober 1. 


| — in hongo fas eſt obrepere . ſomnum. 
N Hor. Ars Poet. v. 360. 


— long works ſleep will ſometimes ſurprize. 
25 Roscou Mop. 


HEN a man has diſcovered a new vein of humour, 

it often carries him much farther than he expected 
from it. My correſpondents take the hint I gave them, 
and purſue it into ſpeculations which I never thought at 
my firſt ſtarting it. This has been the fate of my paper 
on the match pf grinnipg, which has already produced ; 
ſecond paper on parallel ſubjects, and brought me the fol- 
lowing letter by the laſt poſt. I ſhall not premiſe any 
thing to it farther, than that it is built on matter of fad, 


| 
STR, 5 | | 
. Fe have already obliged the world with a diſcourk 90 
15 upon grinning, and have ſince proceeded to whiſt 
« ling, from whence you at length came to yawning ; from 
« this, I think, you may make a very natural tranſition ti ſp 
© ſleeping. -I therefore recommend to you, for the ſubje li. 
< of a paper, the following advertiſement, which, about 
two months ago, was given into every body's hand, 
© and may be ſeen, with ſome additions, in the Dai) 
© Courant of Auguſi the ninth. 4 
* NICOLAS HART, who /lept laſt year at St Bar 
© tholemew's hoſpital, intends to ſlecp this q ear at the Co 
E and Bottle in Little- Britain. | | | 
5 © Havis' 
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9-18 4- 
old < HavixG ſince inquired into the matter of fat, I 
ron Gd that the above-mentioned Nicho/as Hart is every 
ies: © year ſeized with a periodical fit of ſleeping, which be- 
tion gins upon the fifth of Auguſt, and ends on the 11th of 
Jport the ſame month: that 
le, 
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© On the firſt of that month he grew dull; 

On the ſecond, appeared drowly ; 

© On the third, fell a yawning; 

© On the fourth, began to nod; 

© On the fifth, dropped aſleep ; 

© On the ſixth, was heard to ſnore; 

On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 

On the eight, recovered his forincr poſture ; 

On the ninth, fell a ſtretching ; 

© On the tenth, about midnight, awaked; | 

© On the eleventh in the morning, called for a little 
© ſmall-beer. | 


© Tars account I have extracted out of the journal of 
this ſiceping worthy, as it has been faithfully kept by a 
gentieman of Lincoln's- Iun, who has undertaken to be 
his hiſtorioprapher. I have ſent it to you, not only as it 
repreſents the action: of Nicholas Hart, but as it ſeems 
a very natural picture of the life of many an honeſt Eng- 
liſh gentleman, whoſe whole hiſtory very often conſiſts 
of yawning, nodding, ſtretching, turning, ſleeping 

drinking, and the like extraordinary particulars. I do 
not queition, Sir, that, if you pleaſed, you could put 
out an advertiſement, not unlike the above-mentioned, 
of ſeveral men of figure; that Mr 70%½ ſuch- a-one, 
gentleman, or Thomas ſuch-a-one, eſquire, who ſlept in 
the country laſt ſummer, intends to fleep in town this 
winter, The worſt of it is, that the drowſy part of our 
ſpccies is chiefly made up of very honeſt gentlemen, who 
live quietly among their neighbours, without ever diſturb- 
ing the public peace: they are drones without ſtings. I 
could heartily wiſh, that ſæveral turbulent, reſtleſs, am- 
bitious ſpirits, would for a- while change places with theſe 
good men, and enter themſelves into Nicholas Hart's 
traternity. Could one but lay aſleep a few buſy heads 
which I could name, from the firſt of November next to 
the firſt of May enſuing, I queſtion not but it would 
Vox. III. | 2 « very 
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very much redound to the quiet of particular perſons, a 
well as to the benefit of the public. 
Bor to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, Sir, you 
will think it a very extraordinary circumſtance for x 
man to gain his livelichood by ſleeping, and that ref 
ſhould procure a man ſuſtenance as well as induſtry ; yet 
lo it is, that Nicholas got laſt year enough to ſupport 
himſelf for a twelvemonth. I am likeways informed, 
that he has this year had a very comfortable nap. The| 
pores valve themſelves very much for ſleeping on Par 
naſſiu, but I never heard they got a groat by it: on the 
contrary, our friend Nicholas gets more by ſlceping than 
he could by working, and may be more properly ſaid, 
than ever Homer was, to have had golden dreams. Ju. 
venal indeed mentions a drowſy iſband who raiſed an 
eſtate by ſnoring, but then he is repreſented to have ſlept 
what the common people call a dog's ſleep; or if his 
ſlcep was real, his wife was awake, and about her buſi- 
neſs. Your pen, which loves to moralize upon all ſub- 
jets, may raile ſomething, methinks, on this circum- 
ſtanee alſo, and point out to us thoſe ſets of men, who, 
inſtead of growing rich by an honeſt induſtry, recom- 
mend themſelves to the favours of the great, by making 
themſclves agreeable companions in the participations of 
mr and pleaſure. 
J uusr further acquaint you, Sir, that one of the moſt 


eminent pens in Grubſirret is now employed in writing my 
© the dream of this miraculous ſleeper, which I hear will 1 
© be of a more than ordinary length, as it muſt contain 55 
* all the particulars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſed in hi ap 
© imagination during fo long a fleep. He is ſaid to hare uo 
gone e alren dy through three days and three nights of it, "TW 
and to have compr Bedi in them the moſt remarkable pal © 

« ſages of the four firſt empires of the world. If he ca pra 
« keep frce from party- ſtrokes, his work may be of uſe: un 
but this 1 much doubt, having been informed by one oe 
© his friends and confidents, that he has ſpoken fold 
« tlings of N::rod with too great freedom. . 


J Eee, | | 1 am ever, Sir, & rent 
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No 18 5. Tueſaay, October 2. 
Fantane animis celeſlibus ire? VIRCG. En. I. v. 15. 
Aud dwells ſuch fury in celeſtial breaſts 2 


THERE is nothing in which men more deceive them- 


= I | ſelves than in what the world call zeal. There are 
* ths ſo many paſſions which hide themſelves under it, and ſ 
than any miſchiefs ariſing from it, that ſome have gone ſo far 


as to ſay it would have been for the benefit of mankind if 


52 it had never been reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. It 
dan; certain, where it is once laudable and prudential, it is 
ſlept an hundred times criminal and erroneous; nor can it be. ; 
f |; MWotberways, if we conſider that it operates with equal 
buli. Mviolence in all religions, however oppoſite they may be to 


one another, and in all the ſubdiviſions of each religion in 
particular. a | | 8 
W are told by ſome of the 7ewiſh rabbins, that the 
firſt murder was occaſioned by a religious controverſy ; and 
if we had the whole hiſtory of zeal from the days of Cain 
to our own times, we ſhould ſee it filled with fo many 
ſoenes of flaughter and bloodſhed, as would make a wiſe. 
man very careful, how he ſuffers himſelf to bezaftuated by 
ſuch a principle, when it=gnly regards matters of opinion 
and ſpeculation. | 1 : 2 5 
I'woULD have every zealous man examine his heart 
thoroughly, and I believe he will often find, that what be 
calls a zeal for his religion, is either pride, intereſt, or ill- 
nature. A man who differs from another in opinion, ſets 
limſelf ab we him in his own judgment, and in ſever! par- 
tieulars pr-:tends to be the wiler perſon. This is a great 
Prorocation to the proud man, and gives a keen edge to 
what ke calls his zeal. And that this is the cafe very often, 
we may obſerve fœom the behaviour of ſome of the molt 
2e lous for orthodoxy, who have often great friendſhips 
and intimacies with vicious immoral men, provided they 
do but agree with them in the ſame ſcheinc of belief. The 
rexlon is, becauſe the vicious believer gives the preceden - - 
cy to the virtuous men, and allows the good Chriſtian 
"3 | | — 
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come up to his perfections. This we find exempliſied in 


it. But I ſhall extend the word intereſt to a larger mean- 


. ſpreads his opinions with as much heat as thoſe who be- 


ſubdued by religion; but if it finds any pretence of break. 
ing out, which does not ſeem to him inconſiſtent with the 
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to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame time that he cannot 


that trite paſſage which we ſee quoted in almoſt every 
{ſtem of ethics, though upon another occaſion. 


| Video meliora proboque, IC 
Deteriora ſequor | Ovid. Mt. 1. 7. v. 20. 
L fee thæ right, and I approve it to; | 
C onde the wrong, aud yet the wrong piirſuc. Ta rr. 


Ox. the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true and 
genuine, we ſhould be much more angry with a ſinner 
than a heretic; ſince there are ſeveral cafes which may 
excuſe the latter before his great Judge, but none which 
can excuſe the former. = | 5 

INTEREST is hkeways a great inflamer, and ſets a man 
on perfecution under the colour of zeal. For this reaſon 
we find none fo forward to promote the true worthip by 
fire and ſword, as thoſe who find their preſent account in 


ing than what is generally given it, as it relates to our ſpi- 
ritual ſafety and welfare, as well as to our temporal. 4 
man is glad to gain numbers on his ſide, as they ſerve to 
ſtrengthen him in his private opinions. Every proſelyte is 
like a new argument for the eſtabliſhment of his faith. - It 
makes hun belieye that his principles carry conviction with 
them, and are the more likely to be true, when he finds 
they are conformable to the reaſon of others, as well as to 
his own. And that this temper ef mind deludes a man very 
often into an opinion of his zeal, f may appear from the 
common behaviour of the atheiſt, who maintains and 


lieve they do it only out of a paſſion for God's glory. 
E:.r.-NATURE is another dreadful imitator of zeal. Ma. 

ny a good man may have a natural rancour and malice in 

his heart, which has been in fome meafure quelled and 


duties of a Chriſtinn, it throws off all reſtraint, and rages 
in its full fury. Zeal is therefore a great eaſe to a mali 
cious man, by making him believe he does God ſervice, 
whilſt he is gratifying the bent of a perverſe revengeful 
temper. For this reaton we find that molt of the matlacres 

| 3 and 
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2 nd devaſtations, which have been in the world, have 
e - © „ i ' * 5 4 ö 
e aken their riſe from a furious pretended zeal. 

every | T-rove to fee a man zealous in a good matter, and e- 


ſpecially when his zeal ſhews itſelf for advancing morality, 
and promoting the happineſs of mankind : but when I find 
the inſtruments he works with are racks and gibbets, gal- 
lies and dangeons; when he impriſons mens perſons, con- 
fiſcates their eſtates, ruins their fimilies, and burns the 
body to fave the foul, I cannot ſtick to pronounce of ſuch- 
a-one, that (whatever he may think of his faith and reli- 
gion) his faith is vain, and his religion unprofitable, 

ArTER Having treated of theſe falſe zealots in religion, 
cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous ſpecies of men, 
avho one would not think had any exiſtence in nature, were 
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man they not to be met with in ordinary converſation, I mean 
eaſon the zealots in atheiſm. One would fancy that theſe men, 
Ip by tho' they fall ſhort, in every other reſpect, of thoſe who 
mt n make a profeſſion of religion, would at leaſt outihine them 
1can- in this particular, and be exempt. from that ſingle fault 
ir ſpi· ¶ which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fervours of reli- 
. 4 geion: but ſo it is, that infidelity is propagated with as much 
ve to tierceneſs and contention, wrath- and indignation, as if the 


yte 1; WW: tcty of mankind depended upon it. There is ſomething 
2. It Fo ridiculous and perverſe in this kind of zealots, that one 
wit docs not know how to ſet them out in their proper colours. 
finds bey are a fort of gameſters who are eternally upon the 
as to fret, tho” they play for nothing. They are perpetually 
very WW teizing their friends to come over to them, tho” at the 
n the WW fame time they allow, that neither of them ſhall get any 
and thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of ſpreading 
o be- atbeiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than atheiſm itſelf. 
ry. SINCE I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal which 
Ma- WW appears in atheiſts and infidels, I muſt farther obſerve, that 
ice in Wi they are likeways in a moſt particular manner poſſeſſed 
d and with the ſpirit of bigotry. They are wedded to opinions 
real: WA full of contradiction and impoſſibility, and at the ſame time 
h the look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty in an article of faith as a 
rages WW fuilicient reaſon for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with 
mal the common reaſon of mankind, that are-conformable to 
rice, WW the ſenſe of all ages and all nations, not to mention their 
npeful tendency for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or of par- 
Tacres ticular perſons, are exploded as errors and prejudices z ud 
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ſchemes erected in their ſtead that are altogether monſtravs 
and irrational, and require the moſt extravagant credulity 
to embrace them. I would fain aſk one of theſe bigotted 
infidels, fuppoſing all the great points of atheiſm, as the 
caſual or eternal formation of the world, tlie materiality 
of a thinking ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the for- 
tuitous organization of the body, the motions and gravita- 
tion of matter, with the like particulars, were laid together 
and formed into a kind of creed, according to the opini- 
ons of the moſt celebrated atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch 
a creed as this were formed, and impoſed ups any one 
people in the world, whether it would not require an in- 
finitely greater meaſure of faith, than any ſet of articles 
which they fo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore adviſe 
this generation of wranglers, for their own and for the 
public good, to act at leaſt fo conſiſtently with themſelves, 
as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, and with bigotry 
for nonſenſe. ES | | 


No 186. Wedneſday, Ofober 3. 
Celum ipſum petimus Putitia.—Hoz. od. 3. I. I. v. 38. 


— Scarce the gods, and heav'nly climes, £8 
Are ſafe from our audacions crimes. DRY DE x. 


13 my return to my lodgings laſt night, I found a 
letter from my worthy friend the clergyman, whom 
I have given ſome account of in my former papers. He 
tells me in it, that he was particularly pleafed with the 
latter part of my yeſterday's ſpeculation ; and at the fame 
time incloſed the following eſſay, which he deſires me to 
publiſh as the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It confiſts partly 

of uncommon reflections, and partly of ſuch as have been 
already uſed, but now ſet in a ſtronger light. 


© A RELIEVER may be excuſed by the moſt hardened 

« 2thejſt for endeavouring to make him a convert, becauſe 
he does it with an eye to both their intereſts. Theatheilt 
is inexcufable who tries to gain over a believer, * 
1 e 0 
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he does not propoſe the doing himſelf or the believer any 
good by ſuch a converſion. , = 
© Tas proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecret comfort and 

« refreſhment of my foul ; it is that which makes nature 

© look gay about me; it doubles all my pleaſures, and ſup- 

ports me under all my afflictions. TI can look at diſap- 

« pointments and misfortunes, pain and. ſickneſs, death it-. 

« felf, and what is worſe than death, the loſs of thoſe who. 

« are deareſt to me, with indifference, ſo long as I keep 

in view the pleaſures of eternity, and the ſtate of being. 

in which there will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains- 
nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will any man 
be ſo impertinently officious as to tell me all this is only 

« fancy and deluſion? Is there any merit in being the — 

ſenger of ill news? if it is a dream, let me enjoy it, ſince 

Ait makes me both the happier and better aan. 
© I MusT confeſs Ido not know how to truſt a man. 

© who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in other words,- 

© a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Not only. 

* natural ſelf- love, but reafon directs us to promote our: 

© own intereſt above all things. It can never be for the 

« intercit of a believer to do me a miſchief, becauſe he is 

« ſure, upon the balance of aceompts, to find himſelf a. 

« loler by it. On the contrary, if he conſiders his own- 

« welfare in his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to 

do me all the good he can, and at the ſame time reſtrain 

him from doing me any injury. An unbeliever does not 
act like a æeaſonable creature, if he favours me contrarx 
to his preſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it 
turns to his preſent advantage. Honour and good - na- 
ture may indeed tie up his hands; but as theſe wauld be 
very much ſtrengthened by reafon and principle, ſo with- 
out them they are only inſtincts, or wavering unſettled 
© notions, which reſt on no foundation. 
© INFIDELITY has been attacked with ſo good ſucceſs 
© of late years, that it is driven out of all. its out- works. 
© The atheiſt has hot found his poſt tenible, and is there- 
© fore retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief of revealed rehgi- 
© on only. But the truth of it is, the greateſt number of 
© this ſet of men, are thoſe who, for want of a virtuous 
© education, or_examining the grounds of religion, rn 
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© ſo very little of the matter in queſtion, that their inſide. 


© lity is but another teri for their ignorance. . 


© As folly and ineonſiderateneſs are the foundations of 


© infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports of it are either 
© 2 vanity of appearing witer than the reſt of mankind, or 
© an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing the terrors of ano- 
„ ther world, which have ſo great an influence on what 
© they call weaker minds; or an averſion to a belief that 


© muſt cut them off from many of thoſe pleaſures they pro- 


© poke to themfelves, and fill them with remorſe for many 
© of thſe they have already taſted. | 


. - 


Tat great received articles of the Chriſtian religion 
© have been fo clearly proved, from the authority of that 
« divine revelation in which they are delivered, that it is 
„ impoſſible for thoie who have ears to hear, and eyes to 
© ſee, not to be convinced of them. But were it poſſible 
for any thing in the Chriſtian faith to be erro:jeots, I can 
c find no ill conſequences in adhering to it. The great 
points of the incarnation and ſufferings of our S4viouR, 
© produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of 
e man, that, I jay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to be 
© miſtzken A them, the infidol himfelf muſt at Jeaſt allow, 
© that no other ſyſtem of religion could to effectually con- 
« tribute to the heightening of morality. They give us 
E o:eat ideas of the dignity of human nature, and of the 
© love which the fupreme Being bears to his creatures, and 
© conſequently engage us iu the higheſt acts of duty to- 
© wards our Creator, our neighbour, and ourſelves. How 
many noble arguments has Saint Paul raiſed from the 
E chief articles of our religion, for the advancing of mo- 
c rality in its three great branches? To give a ſingle ex- 
* ample in each kind: what can be a ſtronger motive to a 
E firm truſt and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, 
© than the piving us his Son to fuffer for us? What. can 
© make us love and eſteem even the moſt inconſiderable of 


* mankind, more than the thought that Chriſt died for 


* him? Or what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter guard upon the 
“ purity of our own hearts, than our being members of 
* Chriſt, and a part of the fociety of which that immaculate 


© perſon is the head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe 


© admirable enforcements of morality, which the apoſtle 
© bas drawn from thc hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 
| ; ; | 0 Ir 
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186, 
fide." If our modern infidels conſidered theſe matters with. 
that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they deſerve, we 
es of BW: [ould not fee them act with ſuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, 
ther « arrogance, and malice; they would not. be raiſing ſuch 
or ialigniſicant cavils, doubts, and fcruples, as may be ſtart · | 
SY ed againſt every thing that is not capable of mathema- 
hat * tical demonſtration; in order to unſettle the minds of 
that * the ignorant, diiturb the public peace, ſubvert morality, 
pro- * and throw all things into confuſion and diforder, If 
any vone of theſe reffections can have any influence on them, 

* there is one that perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to 
gion « their vanity, by which they ſeem to be guided much 
that © more than their reaſon. I would therefore have them 
6 is « conſider, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in all ages of 
"OR * the world, have been thoſe who lived up to the religion 
"FN « of their country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite 
7 * to morality, and to the beſt lights they had of the Divine 
text Nature. Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to worſhip the 
Un, gods as it is ordatned by lau, for that is the moſt natu- 


ral interpretation of the precept. Socrates, who was 
© the moſt renowned among the heathens both for wifdom 
© and virtue, in his laſt moments deſires his friends to offer 
* a cock to A/culapivs; doubtleſs out of a ſubmiffive de- 
ference to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. Xeno- 
« phon tells us, that his prince (whom te ters forth as a- 


and pattern of perfection) when he found his death approach- 
to- ing, . offered facriſices on the mountains to the Perſian 
low Jupiter, and the Sun, according to the cnſiom of the 
Per ſians; for thoſe are the words of the hiſtorian. Na 
the er ſiams; for thoſe are the w of the hiſtorian. 2 
mo- the Epicureaus and anatomical philoſophers ſhewed a 


* very remarkable modeſty in this particular; for though 
* the being of a God was entirely repugnant to their 
* {hemes of natural pliiloſophy, they contented them- 
© {elves with the denial of a Providence, - aſſerting at the 
* fame time the exiitence of gods in general; becauſe they 
would not ſhock the common belief of mankind, and 
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No 187. Thurſday, Oftober 4. 
—— Miferi quibus SO 
Jitentata nites — 


Ah, wretched thoſe who love, yet ner did try : | 
The ſmiling treachery of the exe! CREECH. 


HE intelligence given by this correſpondent is fo, 
important and uſeful, in order to avoid the perſons, 
he ſpeaks of, that I ſhall inſert- his letter at length. 


Mr SPECTATOR, | 
4 1 DO not know. that you have ever touched upon a 
certain ſpecies. of women, whom we ordinarily call 
Jilts. You cannot poſlibly go upon a more uſeful work, 
© than the conſideration of theſe dangerous animals. The 


© conquette is indeed one degree towards the jilt ; but the 


heart of the former is bent upon admiring herſelf, and 


_ © giving falſe hopes to her lovers; but the latter is not: 
© contented to be extremely amiable, but ſhe muſt add to- 


* that advautage a certain delight in being a torment to- 
© others... Thus when her lover is in the full expectation of 
t ſuccels, the jilts ſhall meet him with a ſudden indifference, - 
Dan adairation in her face at his being ſrpriſed that he 
© 1 received like a ſtranger, and a caſt of her head another 
„Way, with a pleaſant ſcorn of the fellow's inſolencę. It 


is very probable the lover goes home utterly aſtoniſhed: 


and dejected, fits down to his ſerutoir, fends her word 


© in the moſt abject terms, That he knows not what he has 


done; that all which was deſirable in this life is ſo ſud- 
«. denly vaniſhed from him ; that the charmer of his ſoul- 
© ſhould withdraw the vital heat from the heart which 


pants for her. He continues a mournful abſence for 
ſome time, pining in ſecret, and out of humour with all- 
things which he meets with. At length he takes a reſo - 
© lution to try his fate, and explain with her reſolutely: 
upon her unaccountable carriage. He walks up to her 
© apartment, with a thouſand inquietudes, and doubts in 
© what manner he fhall meet the. firſt caſt of her eye; 


* 


© wondcrs where he has been, accuſes him of his abſence, 


and 


Hos. od. 5. I. I. v. 12. 


when upon his firſt appearance ſhe flies towards him, 


* 
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and treats him with a familiarity as ſurpriſing as her for- 
mer coldneſs. This good correſpondence continues till 
the lady obſerves the lover grows happy in it, and then 
ſhe interrupts it with ſome new inconſiſtency of behavi- 
our. For (as I juſt now ſaid) the happineſs of a jilt con · 
ſiſts only in the power of mak ing others uneaſy. But ſuch 
is the folly of this ſect of women, that they earry om this 
pretty {kittiſh behaviour, till they have no charms left to 
render it ſupportable. Corinna, that uſed to torment all 
who converſed with her with falſe glances, and little 
heedleſs unguarded motions, that were to betray ſome 
inclination towards the man (he would enſnare, finds at 
preſent all ſhe attempts that way unregarded; and is ob- 
liged to indulge the jilt in her conſtitution, by laying 
artificial plots, writing perplexing letters from unknown 
hands, and making all the young fellows in love with 
her, - till-they ſmd out who ſhe is. Thus, as beforeſhe 
gave torment by-diſguiling her inclination, ſhe now is 
obliged to do it by hiding her perſon. | 
As for my own part, Mr SrEcTaToR, it has been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my youth upward; 
and as my taſte has been very much towards intrigue, * 
and having intelligence with women of wit, my whole 
hfe has paſſed away in a ſeries of impoſitions. I ſhall, 
for the benefit of the preſent race of young men, give 
ſome account of my loves. I know not whether you 
have ever. heard of the famous girl about town called 
Kitty this creature (for I muſt take fhame upon myfelf) 
was my miſtreſs in the days when keeping was in faſhi- 
on. Kitty, under the appearance of being wild, thought - 
lets, and irregular in all her words and actions, conceal - 
ed the moſt accompliſhed jilt of her time. Her negli- 
gence had to me a charm in it like that of chaſtity, and 
want of defires ſeemed as great a merit as the conqueſt 
g of them. The air ſhe gave herſelf was that of a romp- 
© ing girl, and whenever I talked to her with any turn of 
« fondneſs, ſhe would immediately ſnatch off my periwig, 
try it upon herſelf in the glaſs, clap her arins a kimbow, 
draw my ſword, and make paſſes on the wall, take off 
my cravat, and ſeize it to make ſome other uſe of the 
© lace, or run into ſome other unaccountable —_— 
_ wn 
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till the time J had appointed to paſs away with her was 
over. I went from her full of pleaſure at the reflection 
that I bad the keeping of ſo much beauty in a woman, 
who as the was too heedleſs to pleaſe me, was alſo toe 
unattentive to form a deſign te wrong me. Long did! 
divert every hour that hung heavy upon me in the com- 
pany of this creatare, whom I looked upon as neither 
guilty nor innocent, but could laugh at myſelf for my 
unaccountable pleaſure in an expence upon her, till in 
the end it appeared my pretty inſenſible was with child 
by my'footman. | 


\ 


K W ²⁹²ůã8me a W a M 


© Th1s accident rouſed me into a diflain againſt all li- 
bertine women, under what appearance ſoever they hid 
their inſincerity, and I reſolved after that time to con- 
verſe with none but thoſe who lived within the rules of 
decency and honour. To this end I formed myſelf in. 
to a more regular turn of behaviour, and began to make 
viſits, frequent aſſemblies, and lead out ladies from the 
theatres, with all the other inſignificant duties which the 
profeſſed ſervants of the fair place themſelves in con- 
ſtant readineſs to perform. In a very little time, (har. 
ing a plentiful fortune) fathers and mothers began to re- 
gard me as a good match, and I found eaſy admittance 
into the beſt families in town to obſerve their daughters: 
but I, who was born to follow the fair to no purpoſe, 
have by the force of my ill ſtars made my application to 
three jilts ſucceſſively. | i re 
< ATANA is one of thoſe who form themſelves into 
a melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour to gain 
admirers from their inattention to all around them. ys. 
na can loll in her coach, with ſomething ſo fixed in her 
countenance, that it is impoſſible to conceive her medi. 
tation is employed only on her dreſs and her charms in 
that poſture. If it were not too coarſe a ſimile, I ſhot 
ſay, Hana, in the figure ſhe affects to appear in, 183 
ſpider in the midſt of a cobweb, that is ſure to deſtroy 
every fly that approaches it. The net Hena throws 5 
ſo fine, that you are taken in it before you can obſęre 
any part of her work. I attempted her for a long and 
weary ſeaſon, but I found her paſſion@vent no farther 
than to. be admired ; and ſhe is of thatunreaſonable tem- 
| | . . 
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HE is a very unhappy man who ſets Pis heart upon 1 
ing admired by the multitnde, or affects a general 
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« per, as not to value the inconſtancy of her lovers, pro- 
« vided ſhe can boaſt ſhe once had their addreſſes, 

© BIBLIS was the ſecond I aimed at, and her vanity 
lay in purchaſing the adorers of others, and not in rejoic- 
ing in their love itſelf. Bibis is no man's miſtreſs, but 
© every woman's rival. As foon as I found this, I fell in 
© love with, Chloe, who is my preſent pleaſure and torment. 
have wrote to her, danced with her, and fouglit for 
© her, and have been her man in the ſight and ex; ectati- 
© on of the whole town theſe three years, and thought 
« mylelf near the end of my wiſhes ; when the other day 
« ſhe called me into her cloſet, and told me, with a very 
grave face, that ſhe was a woman of honour, and ſcorn- 
© ed to deceive a man who loved her with fo much ſince- 
« rity.as ſhe ſaw I did, and therefore ſhe muſt inform me 
that ſhe was by nature, the mbſt inconſtant creature 
© breathing, and begged of me not to marry her; if I inſiſt- 
ed upon it, I ſhould; but that ſhe was lately fallen in 
love with another. What to do or ſay I know not, 
but deſire you to inform me, and you will Mntinitely o- 


* 


F 
STR, Your moſt hambie ſervant, | 
| | CHARLES "YELLOW. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Ma SLY, haberdaſher of hats, at the corner of Deve- 


reux- court in the Strand, gives notice, that he has pre- 
pared very neat hat, rubbers, and brujkes, fir the uf: of 
young ' tradeſmen in their laſt year of apprenticeſhip, -at 


Lælus ſum laudari a te laudato viro. 
LES . 1 


* 


gives vie pleaſure, to be praifed by you whom ail men 


Fraiſe. i 


* 


II. and 
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and undiſtinguiſhing applauſe among men. What pious 
men call the teſtimony of a good conſcience, ſhould be the 
nwaſure of our ambition in this kind; that is to ſay, a 
man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the praiſe of the ignorant, 
and like being applauded for nothing but what he knows 
1 in Lis own keart he deſerves. Beſides which, the cha- 
+ =_ racer of the perſon who commends you is to be conſider- 
1 ed, before you ſet a value upon lis eſteem. The praiſe of 
.* an ignorant man is only good will, and you ſhould receive 
" his kindneſs as he is a good neighbour in ſociety, and not 
0 as a good judge of your actions in point of fame and repu- 
ol" tation. The ſatyriſt ſaid very well of popular praiſe and 
| acclamations, give the tinkers and coblers their preſents 
again, and l:arn to live of yourſelf. It is an argument of 
a looſe and ungoverned mind to be affected with the pro- 
miſcuous approbat ion of the generality of mankind; and 
a man of virtue ſhould be too delicate for ſo coarſe an ap- 
petite of fame. Men of honour ſhould endeavour only to 
pleaſe the worthy, and the man of merit ſhould deſire to 
be tried only by his peers. I thought it a noble ſentiment ¶ of 
which I heard ycſterday uttered in .cc:werſation ; I A me 
faid a gentleman, a way to be greater than any man : if be Pra 
has worth in him, I can rejoice in his ſuperiority to me, ¶equ 
and that- ſatisfadtion is a greater act of the ſoul in me, ¶ me 
than any in him which can poſſibly appear io me. This the 
thought could not procced but from a candid and generous i the: 
ſpirit ; and the approbation of ſuch minds is what may be lf !y « 
eſteemed true praiſe: for with the common rate of men It: 
there is nothing commendable but what they themſelves lor 
may hope to be partakers of, and arrive at: Vat the mo- Wi fore 
tive truly glorious is, when the mind is ſet rather to do futu 
things laudable, than to purchaſe reputation. Where there 1 
is that ſincerity as the foundation of a good name, the Bl Man 


kind opinion of virtuous men will be an unſought, but « fron 
neceſſary conſequence. The Lacedemoniams, tho' a plain enge 
people, and no pretenders to politeneſs, had a certain de- Per lc 
Jicacy in their ſenſe of glory, and facrificed to the mules him( 
when they entered upon any great cnterprize:- They would Pho, 
have the commemoration of their actions be tranſmitted ed w 
by the pureſt and moſt untainted memorialiſts. The din accla 
which atterids victories and public triumphs is by far Ic el. — 


gible, than the recital ef the actions cf great men by } oneſ 
Se | 8 | a nd 
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and wiſe hiſtorians. It is a frivolous pleaſure to be the ad- 


ous 

2 the miration of gaping crouds; but to have the approbation 
„ a of a good man in the cool reffections of his cloſet, is a 
ant, gratification worthy an heroic ſpirit. The applauſe of tlie 
0 croud makes tlie head giddy, but the atteſtation of a rea- 
cha · ¶ ſonable man makes the heart glad. _ „ 
der- Wrar makes the love of popular or general praiſc ſtill. 
ſe of more ridiculous, is, that it is uſually given for circumſtar- 
eive ces which are foreign to the perſons admired. Thus they 
not are the ordinary attendants on power and riches, which may 
epu- be taken e one man's hands, and put into another's. 
and The application only, and not the poſſeſſion, makes thoſe 
ſent: WY outward things honourable. The vulgar and men of 

t of ſenſe agree in admiring men, for not having what they _ 
pro- themſelves would rather be poſſeſſed of; the wiſe man ap- 


plauds him whom he thinks moſt virtuous, the reſt of the 


ap- world him who is moſt wealthy. _ . 

y to WHEN a man is in this way of thinking, I do not know 
re to what can occur to one more monſtrous, than to ſee perſons 
nent of ingenuity addreſs their ſervice and performances to 


men no way addicted to liberal arts: in theſe cles the 
praiſe on one hand, and the patronage on the other, are 
equaily the objects of ridicule. Dedications to ignor int 


ne, men are as abſurd as any of the ſpeeches of Bullſiucb in 
This the droll; ſach an addreſs one is apt to tranſlate into o- 
erous ther words; and when the different parties are thorough- 
ry be y conſidered, the panegyric generally impliesno core, than 


it the author ſhould ſay to the patron; my ver$ goad - 


elves lord, You. and I can never underſtand one another, there- 


mo- fore I humbly defire we may be intimate friends for the 
to do future: | | Wt | 

there ThE rich may as well aſk to borrow of the poor, as the 
the man of virtue or merit hope for addition to his character 
but 1 from any but ſuch as himſelf, He that commends a 10ther 


engages ſo much of his own reputation as he gives to that 


plain 
perſon commended; and he that has nothing laudable in 


n de- 


muſs himſelf is not of ability to be ſuch a lurety. The wiſe 
ould BY Phocion was fo ſenſible how dangerous it was to be t2uc't- 
\itted ed with what the multitude. approved, that upon a general 
e din MM acclamation made when he was making an oration, he 
& ck. turned to an intelligent friend who ſtood near him, and 
onclt l alked in a ſur prized manner, What ſlip have I mide? 


— 
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I SHALL conclude this paper with a billet which has 
fallen into my hands, and was written to a lady from a 

_ gentleman whom ſhe had highly commended.' The author 
of it had formerly been her lover. When alt poſſibility 
of commerce between them on the ſubject of love was cut 
off, ſhe ſpoke = handſomly of him as to give occaſion. for 
this letter. „„ e 


Madam, 


T SHovLy be inſenſible to a ſtupidity, if I could for- 
1 bear making you my acknowledgements for your late. 


mention of me with fo much applaufe. It is, T think, 
< your fate to give me new ſentiments; as you formerly 
© inſpired me with the true ſenſe of love, ſo do you now 
with the true ſenſe of glory. As defire had the leaſt part 
in the paſſion Theretofore profeſſed towards you, ſo has 
© vanity no ſhare in the glory to which you have now raiſ- 
ed me. Innocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, finceri- 
© ty, and diſcretion, are the conſtant ornaments of her. 
u ho has ſaid this of me. Fame is a babbler, but I have 
* arrived at the higheſt glory in this world, the commen- 
dation of Che moſt deſerving perſon in it. T. 
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A Palrige pictatis imago. „ 10 « th 

Ke BT 1 ful : « 4. © or 
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An image of paternal tenderneſs. tv 


ler, upon a ſjubject of which I treated ſome: time Ice 


| 2 following letter being written to my bookſel- ren 
1 fince, E ſhall publiſh it in this. paper, together with II ha; 


tle letter that was incloſed in it. 


M. Buctle, E M 
c K SPECTATOR having of late deſcanted upon the 
c cruelty of parents to their children, I have been 
iaduced (at the requeſt of ſeveral of Mr SpECTaToOR's: 
«< 21miters) to incloſe this letter, wLich I aſſure you is the 
x 5 Fo | «. original 
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original from a father to his own ſon, notwithſtanding 
the latter gave but little or no provocation. It would 
be wonderfully obliging to the world, if Mr Spxcra- 
ron would give his opinion of it in ſome of his ſpecula- 
tions, and particularly to . e 
Z r 
ä TDLoyour humble ſerpant. 
StxRAH 5 CCC 
| V OU are a ſaucy audacious raſcal, and both fool and 
1 mad, and I care not a farthing whether you 
comply or no; that does not raze out my impreſſions of 
your inſolence, going about railing at me, and the next 
day to ſollicit my favour: theſe are inconſiſtencies, ſucli 
as diſcover thy reaſon: depraved. To be brief, I never. 
deſire to ſee your face: and, Sirrah if you go to the 
 work-liouſe, it is no difgrace to me for you to be ſup- _ 
ported there; and if you ſtarve in the ſtreets, I'll never 
give any thing underhand in your behalf. If T have any. 
more of your ſcribling nonſenſe, I'll break your head the 
firſt time I ſet ſighit on you. You are a ſtubborn beaſt; 
js this your gratitude for my giving you money? You 
rogue, Il] better your judgment, and give you a greater 
« ſenſe of your duty to (I regret to ſay) your father, Cc. 


P. S. It is prudence for you to keep out of my ſight ;- 
for to reproach me, that Might overcomes Right, on: 
© the outſide of your letter, I ſhall-give you a great knock 
© on the ſkull for it. „ EE | 


Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal tenderneſs ! 


It was uſnal among ſome of the Greeks to make their 


ſlaves drink to excels, and · then expoſe them to their chil- 
ren; who by that means conceived an early averſion to a 
ice which makes men appear ſo mouſtrous and irrational. 


I have expoſed this. picture of an unnatural father with the 
ame intention, that its deformity may deter others from 


ts reſemblance. If the reader has a mind to'ſee a father 


of the ſame ſtamp repreſented in the moſt exquiſite ſtrokes. 
of humour, he may meet with it in one of the fineſt come- 
dies that ever appeared upon the Engliſh ſtage: I mean 


e part of Sir Sama in Love for lave. 


G. 3 BE L MUST 
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I MvsT not however engage myſelf blindly on the ſide 
of the fon, to whom the fond letter above-written was di. 
rected. His father calls him a /aucy. and audacious raf- 
cal in the firſt line, and Lam afraid upon examination he 
will prove but an ungracious youth. To goabont raili 
at his father, and. to find no other place but the outſide of 
his letter to tell him that might overcomes right, if it does n 
not diſcover his reaſon to be depraved, and that hg is either 
fool or nad, as the choleric old gentleman tells him, we 
may at leaſt allow that the father will do very well in en- 
deavouring to better his judgement, and give him a greater 
ſeuſe of his duty. But whether this may be brought about 
by breaking Fis head, or giving him a: great knock on the 
/hull, ought, T think, to be well conſidered. Upon the 
whole, I wiſh the. father has not met with his mateh, and 
that he may not be as equally.paired with a ſon as the 
mother in Vigil. „5 ola 


4 


Crudelis tu quogue mater | 
Crude lis mater magis, au puer improbus -ille 2 
Improbuy: tlie puer, crudelis tu quoque matet. 


Cruel alike the mother and the ſon. | 1 
: | 2 „ a n ; f | 


Or like the.crow and her egg, in the. Greek proverb, the 
| Knee Ropator NY Ov. » FE T 
Bad the crow and bad the egg. 

I M UST here take notice of a letter which I have recei- 
ved from an. unknown correſpondent; upon the ſubject o 
my paper, upon which the foregoing letter is likeway! 
faunded. Tlie writer of it ſeems very much concerpel 
leſt that paper ſhould ſeem to give encouragement to the 


diſobedience of children towards their parents; but if the the 
writer of it will take the pains to read it over again atten: out 
tively, I dare ſay his apprehenſions will vaniſh. Pardon an acc 
reconciliation-are all the-penitent daughter requeſts, aud the 
all that I contend for in- ber behalf; and in this caſe I mai Nit! 
uſe. the ſaying of an eminent wit; who, upon ſome great 1) 
mens preſſing kim to- forgive bis daugbter who had marti 8 

F 


eck againſt his conſent, told them. he.could refuſe nothin 
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) their inſtances, but that he would have them remember 
ere was a difference between giving and forgiving. _._ . - 
I musT confefs, in all controverſies between parents 

and their children, I am naturally prejudiced in favour of 

he former. The obligations on that {ide can never be ac- 
ujtted; and T think it is one of the greateſt reflections up- 
on human nature, that paternal inſtinct ſhould be a ſtronger 
either otive to love than. filial-gratitude;- that the receiving, of 

„ we MM: vours ſhould be a leſs induceme to good-will, tender-- 

n en- neſs and commiſeration, than the Tonferring of them ; and 

eater I that the taking care of any perſon ſhould endear the child 

bout. or dependent more to the parent or benefactor, than the 

2: the parent or benefacter to the child or dependent; yet ſo it 

n the happens, that for one cruel parent we meet with a thou- 

and ſand undutiful children. This is indeed wonderfully con- 

the trived (as I have formerly obſerved) for the ſupport of - 
| very living ſpecies; but: at the ſame-time that it ſhews the 
wiſdom of the Creator, it diſcovers the ĩmperfection and 
degeneracy of the creature. 5 | 

Trex obedience: of children to- their parents is a baſis 

of all government, and ſet forth as the meaſure of that o- 

bedience which we owe to thoſe whom providence hath- 


placed over us. I e i 
Ir is father Le Compte, if 1 am not miſtaken, who tells 
vs how want of duty in this particular is puniſhed among 
the Chineſe, infomuch that if a fon: ſhould. be ænown to kili⸗ 
or ſo much as to ſtrike his father, not only the criminal 
but his whole family would be rooted out; nay the inhabi- 
tants of the place where he lived would be put; to the 
ſword, nay the place itſelf would be razed to the ground, 
and its foundation ſown with ſalt: for, ſay: they, there 
muſt have been an utter depravation of manners in that 
clan or ſociety of people who could have bred up among 
them fo horrible an offender. To this I ſhall add a paſſage 
out of the firſt: book of Herodotus: That hiſtorian, in his 
account of the Perſian cuſtoms aud religion, tells us, it is 
their opinion, that* no man ever killed his father, or that 
it is poſlible fuch a crime ſhould be in nature; but that jt a- 
ny thing like it ſhould: ever happen, they conclude that 
the reputed ſon muſt have been illegitima te, ſuppoſitious, 
or. begotten in adultery. Their opinion in this particular 


t0 ſhews > 
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ſhews ſufficiently what a notion they muſt have had of un. 


dutifulneſs in general. ws 
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Servitus creſcit Nova=—— e 
| CLIT ts 4A 4 55 Ho R. od. 8. 1. 2. v. 18. 


"x0 


A ſervitude to former times unknown. 

— oct made ſome reflections upon the general negli · 
| gence uſed in the caſe of regard toward women, or 
in other words ſince I talked of wenching, I have had e- 
Fiſtles upon that ſubject, which I ſhall, for the preſeut en- 
tertainment, inſert as they lie before mee. 

Mr Spgcrarok, | | | 
S your ſpeculations are not confined to any part of 
I human life, but concern the wicked as well as the 
good, I muſt deſire your fa vourable acceptance of what 
Is a poor ſtrolling girl about town have to ſay to you. 
I was told by a Roman: catholic gentleman who picked 
me u laſt week, and who, I hope, is abfolved for what 
paſſed between us; I ay, I was told by ſuch a perſon, 

who endeavouredito convert me to his own religion, 
© that in countries where papery prevails, beſides the ad- 
© vantage of licenſed ſtews, there are large endowments 


6 
64 


given for the incurabili, I think he called them, ſuch as of 
© are paſt all remedy, and are allowed ſuch maintenance _ 
© and ſuport as to keep them without. farther care till they WF ca 
© expe. This marmer of treating poor ſinners has, me- W. 
© thinks, great humanity in it; and as you are a perſon fell 
© who pretend to carry your reflections upon all ſubjects ple 
* whatever occur to you, with candour, and act above the In 
© ſenſe of what miſinterpretation you may meet with. [I leg 
© beg the favour of you to lay before all the world the un- fc 
happy condition of us poor vagrants, who are really in 3 
a way of labour inftead of idleneſs. There are crouds I of. 
© of us whoſe inanner of livelichood has long ceaſed to be I cha 


© pleaſing to us; and who would willingly lead a new 1 Na 


= 
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Beer if the rigour of the virtuous did not for ever expet us 


18. 


from coming into the world again. As it now happens, to 
the eternal infamy of the male ſex, falſhood among you 
is not reproachful, but credulity in women is infamous. 
« Givs me leave, Sir, to give you my hiſtory. You are 


to know that Jam a daughter of a man of good reputa- 


tion, tenant to a man of _ The heir of this-great 
houſe took it in his head to caſt a favourable eye upon 
me, and fucceeded.' I do not pretend to fay he promiſed 
me marriage: I was not a creature filly enough to be 


taken by fo fooliſh a ſtory : but he ran away with me up 
to this town, and introduced me to a grave ' matron, 


1 15 with whom I boarded for a day or two with great gravi- 
a ty, and was not a little pleaſed with the change of my 


condition, from that of a country life to the fineſt com-- 
pany, as I believed, in the whole world. My humble 


| ſervant made me to underſtand that 1 ſhould be always 
kept in the plentiful condition I then enjoyed; when at- 


ter a very great fondneſs towards me, he one day took . 
his leave of me for four-or five days. In the evening of- 
the ſime day my good landlady came to me, and obſerv- 
ing me very penſive, began to comfort me, and with a 
ſmile told me J muſt ſee the world. When I was deaf to 
all ſhe could ſay to divert me, ſhe began to tell me, with 


da very frank air, that J muſt be treated as I opght, and 
not take theſe ſqueamiſh humours upon me, for my friend 
had left me to the town: and, as their phraſe is, ſhe ex- 
pected I would fre company, or I muſt be treated like 
what I had brought myſelf to. This put me into a fit 
of crying: and I immediately, in a true ſenſe of my 


condition, threw myſelf on the floor, deploring my fate. 


calling upon all that was good and facred to ſuccour me. 


While I was in all tlüs agony, I obferved a decripped old 
fellow come into the room, and looking with a ſenſe of 
pleaſure in his face at all my vehemenee and tranſport. 
In a pauſe of, my diſtreſs, Eheard him ſay to the ſhame- 


= 1 leſs old woman who ſtood by me, She is certainly a new 
295 face, or elſe ſhe acts it rarely. With that the gentlewo- 
15 man, who was making her market of me, in all the turn 
b of my perſon, the heaves of my paſſion, and the ſuitable 


char ges of my poſture, took occaſion to commend my 
neck, my ſhape, my eyes, my limbs. All this was ac- 
— * companicd. 
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«-compained with ſuch ſpeeches as you may have hea 
© horſe-courſers make in the fale of nags, when they ar 
« warranted: for their ſoundneſs... You underſtand by thy 
time that I was left in a brothel, and expoſed: to the next 
| bidder that could purchaſe me of my patroneſs. This i; 
ſo much the work of hell; the pleaſure in the poſſeſſion 
of us wenches abates in proportion, o the degrees wo 
go beyond the bounds of innocence ; and no man is gra. 
tified, if ther e is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, 
Sir, my firſt man, when I came upon the town, was Si 
Geeffrey Foible, who was extremely laviſh to me of hi 
money, and took ſuch a fancy to me, that he would 
have carried me off, if my patroneſs would have taken 
any reaſonable terms for me: but as ke was old, . hi 
covetouſneſs was bis ſtrongeſt paſſion, and poor I wa 
ſoon left expoſtd to be the common refuſe of all the rake 
and debauchees in town. I cannot tell whether you will 
do me juſtice or no, till I ſee whether you print this or 
not; otherwiſe, as I now live with Sal, I could giv 
you a very juſt account of who and who is together in 
this town. You perhaps won't believe it; but I knoy 
of one who pretends to be a very good. roteſtant who 
lies with a Koman-catholic: but more of this hereafter; 
as you pleaſe me. There do come to our houſe the grea- 
teſt politicians of the age; and Sa is more ſhrewd than 
any body thinks: no body can believe that ſuch wiſe men 
could go to baudy-houſes out of idle purpoſes; I hare 
heard them often talk of Huguſtus Ceſar, who had in- 
Frogues with the wives of aden, not out of Wenkas⸗ 
but ſtratagem. * 
© IT is a thouſand pities you ſhould be 0 S xi vir · 
© tuous as I fear you are; otherwiſe, after one viſit or 
© two, you would ſoon underſtand that we women of the 
© town are not ſuch uſeleſs correſpondents as you may ima- — 
© gine; you have undoubtedly heard that it was a courte - 
_ © {an who diſcovered Gatalimne's conſpiracy. If you print 
K 1 I'll (Re ihe more: and . in the mean time, | 8 


F 


ftfe. 

4 1 E, Yo our. wf bumble ſervant, = 
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* Mr e 3 

y thy I Au an idle yang: woman that would work for my 
enext liveliehood, bu t hat I am kept 1 in ſuch a manner as 
This i I cannot ſtir ot. "My tyrant is an old jealous fellow, 
eſſion who allows me nothing to appear in. I have but one 


lioe and one flipper ; no head dreſs, and no upper petti- 


ES We 

s gra. coat. As you ſet up for a reformer; I defire you. would 
Wei, take 1 me out of this wicked way, and keep me yourſelf. 
as Sir | un ArrEX DAN 


— 


F his 
would 


Mr SPECTATOR, 
Au to complain to you of a ſet of i impertinent cox- 


taken 

J, . his combs, who viſit the apartments of us women of the 

I was town, only, as they call it, to ſee the world. I muſt 
rake confels to you, this to men of delicacy might have an 


u will effect to cure them; but as they are ſtupid, noiſy, and 


his or drunken fellows, it tends only to make vice in 'them- 
I give {elves, as they think, pleaſant and humourous, and at 
her in the ſame time nauſboms” in us. I ſhall, Sir, hereafter 


know from time to time give you the names of - theſe wretches 
t who who pretend to enter our houſes merely as ſpectators. 
after; Theſe men think it wit to uſe us ill: pray tell them, 


however worthy we are of ſuch treatment, it is unwor- 


Brea» 

| than thy them to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, Sir, take 
e men notice of this, and pity the oppreſſed; 1 wiſh. we © could 2 
have 


add to it, the innocent. 24 


— 


d in- 
nton⸗ 


* ab 
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y vir. 

fit or | 47 5232 
of the — ov 22 | | Ho x. I. ii. v. 6. 
ima - 8 viſion of the night. | Forx. 


urte · 
Print OME ludicidus ſchoolmen bave put 30 caſe, et if 
an aſs were placed between two bundles of hay, which | 

atfe&ted bis ſenſes equally on each - =p and tempted him 
in the very ſame degree, whether it would be poſſible for 
"Ss him to eat of either? They generally determine this 
TOP: ¶queſtion to the diſadvantage of the aſe, who they ſay would 
tarve i in thc midſt of plenty, as not n having a ſingle grain 
; of 
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of free-will to determine him more to the one than to the 
other. The bundle of hay on either fide ſtriking his ſiph 
and ſmell in the ſame proportion, would keep him in a per: 
petual ſuſpence, like the two m gnets which travellen 
have told us, are placed one of them in the roof, ard the 
other in the floor of Mahomet's burying- place at Mecca 
and by that means, ſay they, pull the impoſtor's iron coffin 
with ſuch an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air be. 
tween both of them. As for the aſs's behaviour in ſuch 
nice circumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner than 
violate his neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I ſhall not 
preſume to determine; but only take notice of the condut 
of our own ſpecies in the fame perplexity. When a mar 
has a mind to venture his money in a lottery, every ſigun 
of it appears equally alluring, and as likely to ſucceed a 
any of its fellows. They all of them have the ſame pre- 

_ terifions to good- luck, ſtand upon the ſame foot of compe-Wi 0 
tition, and no manner of reaſon can be given why a man :;c 
ſhould prefer one to the other before the lottery is drawn i 45 
In this caſe therefore caprice very often acts in the place - 
of reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary 


motive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. | - 
know a well-meaning man that is very well pleaſed to il; . 
his good fortune upon the number 1711, becauſe it is the wo 


year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a tacker that 
would give a good deal for the number 124. On the con and 
trary, Thave been told of a certain zealous diſſenter, win, cou 
being a great enemy to popery, and belicving that bad men whe 
are the moſt fortunate in this world, will lay two to oe bane 
on the number 666 againſt any other number, becauſe, ſays 
he, it is the numberof the beaſt. Several would prefer the 
number 12000 before any other, as it is the number of the 2 
pounds in the great prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to 7 1 
find their own age in their number; ſome that they have 
got a number which makes a pretty appearance in the 122. 
<yphers; and others, becauſe it is the ſame number that Wl come 
ſicceeded in the laft lottery. Each of theſe, upon noc. bon 
ther grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt for the great lot, and fr 4 
that he is poſſeſſed of what may not be improperly called vor- 
the gnlgen numbers. r.. moſt. 
TuEsx principles of election are the paſtimes and ex 
travagancis of human reaſon, which is of fo buſy a nature, 


hill v. 


* 
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o the nat it will be exerting itſelf in the meaneſt trifles, and 

ſight working even when it wants materials. The wiſeſt of 

a per men are ſometimes ated by ſuch unaccountable motives, _ 

ellen as the life of the fool, and the ſuperſtitious is gui led by 

d th nothing elſe. EE, 

lech I Au ſurprized that none of theſe fortune - tellers, or, as 

coffin the French call them, the Diſeurs de bonne avantures, who 

Ir be: publiſh their bills in every quarter of the town, have not 

uc turned our lotteries to their advantage: did any of them 

that bet up for a caſter of fortunate figures, whit might he not 

I not get by his pretended diſcoveries and predictions ? 

nduk I REMEMBER among the adrertiſements in the poſt- boy 

mag of September the 27th, I was ſurprized to ſee the follow- 

figure ing one: | | - Pk 

ed ay 2 W fy £61 008 bra 8 

> pre- THIS is to give notice, That ten ſhillings over and a- 
bove the market-price, will be given for the ticket in 


man 1 500000 /. lottery, No 122. by Nath, Cliff, at the bible 
rawn ud three crowns in Cheapſide. „ LH | 
E ge: 5 | 1 n 
_ Tais advertiſement has given great matter of ſpecula- 
EY tion to coffee-houſe theoriſts. Mr CEf”s principles and 
g. converſation have been canvaſſed unon this occaſion, and 


ob vile 
is the 
- that 
Coll 
wh, 


various conjectures made why he ſho'11d 'thus ſet his beart 
upon No 132. I have examined all the powers in thoſe 
numbers, broken them into fractions, extracted the ſquare 
and cube root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the. ſecret till about three days ago, 


3 when J received the following letter from an unknown 
Un bnd, by which I find that Mr Nathaniel CI is only the 
er tie Vent, and not the principal in this advertiſement. 

{ in'? 181 $0524 n N41 : 455 


of tie M. SpEcrarex , 


ſed to AM the. perſon that ' lately advertiſed I would give ten 

7 have fhillings:: more than the current price for the ticket No 
in - 132. in the: lottery now drawing; which is a ſecret I have 
tha 


communicated tua ſome friends, who ' rally me inceſſautly 
upon that account. Nou mnft-know I have but one ticket, 
for hich reuſu, and à oertuin dream] have lately had 
more than once, I was:reſolved it ſhould be the number I 
molt approved. ' T am ſi poſitive T have pitched upon the 
great lot, that I could .almel! lay all J am worth of 
i, My v ons are fo frequent an ſtrong upon this 0cca » 
Vor. III. | * ſton, | 


no d- 
, and 
called 


id ex- 
ature) 
thi 


| —_— - +. 
| Eh * 
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for, that I have not only peſſeſſed the lot, but diſpoſed of 
the money, which in all probability it will ſell for. Thi 
morning, in particular, I ſet up an equipage which J lok 
7:þpon to be the gayeſt in the town; the liveries are very rich, 
but not gawdy. T ſhould be very glad to ſee a ſpeculation 
cr tuo upon lettery ſubjects, in which, you would oblige all 
people . aud in particular. e 


| . Your moſt humble ſervant, 


| George Goſlirg. 


his #6. 


P. F. Drar SpEC, if I get the 12000 J. FIl make thee 
a he ndſom preſent. | My mY 


AFTER having wiſhed my correſpondent good luck, and 
_ thanked him for his intended kindneſs, I ſhall for this time 
diſmiſs the ſubject of the lottery, and only obſerve, that 
the greateſt part of mankind are in ſome degree guilty of 
my friend Ge//ing*s extravagance. We are apt to rely upon 
future proſpęcts, and become really expenſive while we are 
only rich in poſſibility. ; We live up to our expectations, 
not to our poſſeſſions, and make, a figure proportiouable to 
what we may be, not what we are. We outrun our pre. 
ſent income, as not doubting to diſburſe ourſelves out of 
the profits of foine future place, project, or reverſion that 
we have in view. It is through this temper of mind, which 
is ſo common among us, that we ſee tradeſmen break, who 
have met with no misfortunes in their buſineſs ;- and men 
of eſtates reduced to poverty, who have. never ſuſfered from 
loſies or repairs, tenants, e$ages, or la- ſuits. In ſhort, 
it is this fooliſh, ſanguine temper, this depending upon con- 
tingent futurities, that occaſions romantic generoſity, chi. 
merical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſtentation, and generally ends 
in beggary and ruin. The man, who will live above his 
preſent circumſtances, is in great danger of living in a little 
time much beneath, them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, 
The man who lives by hope 'will die byi hunger” © 
It ſhould be an indiſpenſible rule in life, to contract our 
delires to our preſent condition, and whatever may be bur 
expectations, to live within the compaſs of what we- actu- 
ally poſſeſs. It will be time enough to enjoy an eſtate 


Our 
ye 
perle 
are: 


1 . . ; / 2 1 In 
when it comes into our hands; but if we ar:*.cipate our bon 


good 


* 


* 


＋ ood fortune, we ſhall loſe the pleaſure of it when it arrives, 
"bis and may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have fo fooliſhly 
look compted upon. 5 — ' 


Ne 192. Wedneſday, October 10. 


io ore omnes omnia 
Bona dicere, & laudare fortunas meas, 
Qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio preditum. | 
: TER. Andr. act. 1. fe. 1. 


Ail men agreed in complementing me, and applauded my 
good fortune in being the father of ſo towardly a ſon. 


STOOD the other day, and beheld a father fitting in 

the middle of a room with a large family of children 

about him; and, methought, I could obſerve in his 
ountenance different motions of delight, as he turned his 
ye towards the one and the other of them. The man is 2 
perſon moderate in his deſigns for their preferment and #yell- 
are; and as he has an eaſy fortune, he is not folicitous to 
ake a great one. His eldeſt fon is a child of a very to 
ardly diſpoſition, and as much as the father loves him, 
dare fay he will never be a knave to improve his fortune. 


= do not know any man who has a juſter reliſh of life than 
men he perſon I am ſpeaking of, or keeps a better guard againlt 
en he terrors of want and the hopes of gain. It is uſual in 4 
ort, ud of children for the parent to name out of Lis 5474; 
ock all the great officers of the kingdom. There is ſome- 


hing fo very ſurprizing in the parts of a child of a man's 
wn, that there is nothing too great to be expected fiom 
is endowments. I know a good woman who has but three 
little ens, and there is, ſhe ſays, nothing ſhe expects with more 
certainty, than that ſhe ſhall ſee one of them a biſhop, the 
ther a judge, and the third a court-phyſician.* The hu- 


our our, is, that any thing which can happen to any man's 
be bur wild, is expected by every man forchis own: but my 
actu- end, whom I was going to ſpeak of, does not flatter 
eſtate I imſelf with ſuch vain expectations, but has his eye more 


te our bon the virtue and diſpoſition of this children, than th ir 
II 2 ad- 
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advancement or wealth. Good habits are what will cer. 


tainly improve a man's fortune and reputation; but on the uv 
other ſide, affluence of fortune will not as probably pro- It 
duce good affections of the mind. . . 
IT is very natural for a man of a kind diſpofition, to ſh 
amuſe himſelf with the promiſes his imagination makes to Mi" 
Lim of the future condition of his children, and to repreſent al 
to himſelf the figure they ſhall bear in the world after h fa 
has left it. When his proſpects of this kind are agreeable, . 
lis fondneſs gives as it were a longer date to Lis own life; fr 
and the · ſurvivorſſiip of a worthy man in his ſon, is a phea- 
{are ſcarce ir fei ior to the hopes of the continuance of hi th 
own life. That man is happy who can believe of his ſon, ſey 
that he vil eſcape the follies and indiſcretions of which bean 
Limſelf was guilty, and purſue and improve every thing iſ 
that was valuable in hin. The continuance of his virtue fre 
is much more to be regarded than that of his life ; but it 
is the moſt lamentable of all reflections, to think that the WM*? 
heir of a man's fortune is ſuch a one as will be a ſtranger 5 
= to bis friends, alienated from the ſame intereſts, and a 1e 
promoter cf Kvery thing which he himſelf diſa pproved. 9h 
An eſtate in peſſeſſion of fiich a ſucceſſor to a good man, 2 
is worſe than leid waſte; and the family of Which he 5; "a 
the head, is in a more deplorable condition than that fe 
being extinct. — 8 . os 
Wren l viſit the agreeable feat of my honoured friend 2 


Ruricuia, and walk from room to room revolving many 
pleaſing occu. rences, and the expreſſions of many juſt ſen- "wy 
timents I have heard him utter, and fee tle booby his beit 

. pain while ke is doing the honours of his houſe to the bete 

Fiend of his father, the heavineſs it gives one is not toll} 

be expreſſed. Want of genius is not to be imputed to any 

man, but want of humanity is a man's own fault. The fon 

of Ruricola, (wiele life was one continued ſeries of wor- 

thy ations, and pgentleinan.like inclinations) is the com- 
pauion of drunben clowns, and knows no ſenſe of praiſe 

i but in the flattery ke receives from. his own ſervants; his 
pleaſ-yes de men and inordinate, his language baſe and 
fiithy, his behaviour rough and abſurd. Is this creature 
to be ccounted the ſucceſſor of a man of virtue, wit, and 
b:c«Ging? At the fame time that I have this melancholy 
prolyect at the houſe where I mils my old friend, I can go 


ty 
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192. 
U cer- to a gentleman's not far off it, where he has a daughter 
n the who is the picture both of his body and mind, but both 


improved with the beauty and modeſty peculiar to her ſex. _ 
It is ſhe who ſupplies the loſs of her father to the world: 
ſhe, without his name or fortune, is a truer memorial of 
him, than her brother who ſucceeds - him in both. Such 

an offspring as the eldeſt fon of my friend perpetuates his 
father in the ſame manner as the appearance of his ghoſt 
would: it is indeed Ryricola, but it is Ruricola grown. 


pro- 


* 


n, to 
es to 
reſent 
er he 


sable ee 
| life: frightful. N | 

tea. I xxow not what to attribute the brutal turn which 
— * this young man has taken, except. it may be to a certain 


ſeverity and diftance which his father uſed towards him, 
and might, perhaps, have occaſioned a diſlike to thoſe: 
modes of life which were not made amiable. to bim by 
freedam and P - 
n We may promiſe ourſelves that no ſuch excreſcence will 
it the appear in the family of the Cornelii, where the father lives 

with his ſons like their eldeſt brother, and the ſons con- 


ane verſe with him as if they did it for no other reaſon but that 


s ſon, 
ch be 
thing 
virtue 


5 * he is the wiſeſt man of their acquaintance. As the Corne- 
* . are eminent traders, their good correſpondence with . 
* 5 each other is uſeful to all that know them, as well as to. 
wed themſelves: and their friendſhip, good-will, and kind offi- 


ces, are diſpoſed of jointly, as well as their fortune, ſo that 
no one ever obliged one of them, who had not the obli- 
gation multiplied in returns from them all. 


friend 


* Ir is the moſt beautiful object the eyes of man can be- 
is ker hold, to ſee a man of worth and his ſon live in an entire unre- 
* ſerved correſpondence. The mutual Kindneſs and affection 
. between them give an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to all who 
an know them. It is a ſublime pleaſure which increaſes by the 
e fon  ectpation. It is as ſacred as friendfhip, as plcaſurable 
wer love, and as joyful as religion. This ſtate of mind does 
dom. Naot only diſſipate ſorrou which would be extreme with- 


out it, but enlarges pleaſures which would otherways be 
ontemptible. The moſt indifferent thing has its force and 
beauty, when it is ſpoke by a kind father, and an inſigni- 


praiſe 


- his 


aces ficant trifle has its weight when offered by a dutiful child. 
t, and I know not how to expreſs it, but I think I may call it a 
choly ranſplanted ſelf-love. All the enjoyments and ſufferings 


which a man meets with are regarded only as they concern 


an go | 
0 | H3 him 
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him in the relation he has to another. A man's very ho. 
nour receives a new value to him, when he thinks that, 
when he js in his grave, it will be had in remembrance 
that ſuch an action was done by ſuch a one's father. Such 
conſiderations fweeten the old man's evening, and his ſo- 
liloquy delights him when he can ſay to himſelf, No man 
can tell my child, his father was either unmerciful or un- 
juſt: my fon ſhall meet many a man who ſhall ſay to him 
1 was obliged to thy father, and be my child a friend to 
his child for ever. | | 

Ir is not in the power of all men to leave illuſtrious 
names or great fortunes to their poſterity, but they can 
very much conduce to their having induſtry, probity, va- 
Tour, and juſtice: it is in every man's power to leave his 
ſon the honour of deſcending from a virtuous man, and 
add the bleſſings of heaven to whatever he leaves him. [ 
ſhall end this rhapſody with a letter to an excellent young 
man of my acquaintance, who has lately loſt a worthy 
father. | 


Dear Sir, 5 © 

I KNOW no part of lits more impertinent than the 
6 I office of adminiſtring conſolation : I will not enter 
c into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief. The vir. 
© tuous principles you had from that excellent man, whom 
c you have loſt, have wrought in you as they ought, to 
© make a youth of three and twenty incapable of comfort, 
upon coming into poſſeſſion of a great fortune. I doubt 
© not but you will honour his memory by a modeſt enjoy 
ment of his eſtate: and ſcorn to triumph over his grave, 
by employing in riot, exceſs, and debauchery, what he 
c purchaſed with ſo much induſtry, prudence, and wil⸗ 
© dom. This is the true way to ſhew the ſenſe you have 
6 of your loſs, and to take away the diſtreſs of others up- 
© on the occaſion. You cannot recal your father by your 
« grief, but you may revive him to his friends by your 
© conduct. | | 

| 


Ne ig; 
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_— _— ngentent foribus domus alta ſuperbis 

man Mane ſalutantum totis vomit adibus undam. 

un. | VIRG Georg. 2. v. 461. 


His lordſſhip's palace, from its ſtately doors, 
A flood of levee-hunting mortals pours. 


1 N THEN we look round ws, and bebold the frange 
„ Va- variety of faces and perſons which fill the ſtreets 
e bis | with buſineſs and hurry, it is no unpleaſing amuſe- 
and rent to make gueſſes at their different purſuits, and judge 
1. 188” their countenances what it is that fo anxiouſly engages 
oung their preſent attention. Of all this buſy eroud, there are 
orthy one Who would give a man, inclined to ſuch inquiries, bet- 


er diverſion for his thoughts, than thoſe whom we call 


great men. Theſe worthies are got into a habit of being 
lervile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being 
nown for underſtanding how the world paſſes. In the plea- 
ſure of this they can riſe early, go abroad ſleek and well- 


_ reſſed, with no other hope or purpoſe, but to make 2 bow 
t, to . Aman in court-favour, and be thought, by ſome inſigni- 


ficant ſmile of his, not a little engaged in his intereſts and 
ortunes. It is wonderous that a man can get over the na- 
tural exiſtance and poſſeſſion of his own mind ſo far, as to 
take delight either in paying or receiving ſuch cold and re- 
n peated civilities. But what maintains the humour is, that 
| wil. outward ſhow is what maſt men purſue, rather than real 
18 happineſs. Thus both the idol and idolater equally im- 
rs ups poſe upon themſelves in pleaſing their imaginations this 
| Way. But as there are very many of her majeſty's good 
ur | | 

&@ bs ſubjects, who are extremel 6 heir own ſeats i 
| 5 y uneaſy at their own ſeats in 
the country, where all from the ſkies to the centre of the 
earth is their own, and have a mighty longing to ſhine in 
courts, or to be partners in the power of the world; I ſay, 
br the benefit of theſe, and others who hanker after being 

N®19; Inn the whiſper with great men, and vexing their neigh- 
bours with the changes they would be capable of making 
| in 


good courtiers, and ſuch as are aſſiduous at the levees of 


| 
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in the appearance at a country ſeſſions, it would not me- 
thinks be amiſs to give an account of that market for pre: 
ferment, a preat man's levee. 
Fon aught I know, this commerce between the mighty 
and their ſlaves, very juſtly repreſented, might do ſo much 
good, as to incline the great to regard buſineſs rather 
| than oftentation ; and make the little know the uſe of 
their time too well, to ſpend it in. vain- applications and 

_ addreſſes. - 
Tux famous doctor in Meorfields, who gained 0 much 
reputation for his horary predictions, is faid to have had in 
© his parlour different ropes to little bells, which hung in the 
room above ſtairs, where the doctor thought fit to be ora. 
culous. If a girl had been deceived by her lover, one bell 
was pulled; and if a peaſant had loſt a cow, the ſervant Pin. 
rung another. This method was kept inre pect to allo 
ther paſſions. and concerns, and the ſkilful waiter below 
ſifted the inquiry, and gave the doctor notice accordingly, on 
The levee: of a great man is-laid after the ſame manner, and Mar: 
twenty whiſpers, falſe alarms, and private intimations, pak; 
backward and forward from the porter, the valet, ardtlie 
5. patron himſelf, before the gaping erew, who are to Pay 
their Hurt, are gathered together; when the ſcene is 

ready, the doors fly open and diſcover his lordſhip. 
THERE: are. ſeveral ways of making this firſt appear- 
ance: you may be either half-dreſſed, and waſhmg your- 
felf, which is indeed the moſt ſtately ; but this way of o- 
pening is peculiar to military men, in whom there is ſome Wo: 
thing graceful in expoſing themſelves naked; but the poli- No M 
ticians, or civil officers, have uſually affected to be more o 702 
reſerved, and preſerve a certain chaſtity of deportment. enter 
Whether it be hieroglyphical or ot, this difference in the 7 
military and civil liſt, | will not ſay; but have ever under. Mund t 
ſtood the fact to be, that the cloſe miniſter is buttoned up, Muich 
and the brave officer open · breaſted on theſe oecaſions. Wood 
HoweveR that is, I humbly conceive the buſineſs of alk: 
a levee 1s to receive the acknowledgements of a multitude, 
that a man is wiſe, bounteous, valiant, and powerful. Nortui 
When the firſt ſhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful to ob- Nrreat 
. ferve how much ſubmiſhon the patrons modeſty can bear, hat | 
and how. much ſervitude the client's ſpirit can deſcend to. ſt poſ 
In the vaſt multiplicity of buſineſs, and the croud about {hd o. 


AO 


hi 
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im, my lord's part's are uſually ſo great, that, to the aſto - 


BL 
* 19%; 


t me- 


r pre: -iſhnent of the whole | aſſembly, he has ſomething to ſay 
o every man there, and that fo ſuitable to his capacity, as 
11ghty WA ny man may judge, that it is not without talents that men 
much an arrive at great employments. I have known a great 
a ther an aſk a flag-oifieer, which way was the wind, a com- 
iſe of ander of horſe tlie preſent priee of oats, and a ſtock- 


is and NMobber at what diſcount fuch a fund was, with as much 


2 Tac as if he had been bred to each of thoſe ſeveral ways of 
much Wife. Now, this is extremely obliging ; for at the fame 
had in lime that. the patron informs himſelf of matters, he gives 
n the ne perſon of whom he inquires an opportunity to exert” 
> Ora- Wim ſ-1f, What adds to the pomp. of thoſe interviews, is, 
e bell hat it is performed with the greateſt ſilence and order ima- 
rvant inable. Fhe patron is uſually in the midſt of the room, 
ond ſome humble -perfon gives him a whiſper, which his 
xelow Miordſhip anſwers aloud, It well, Yes, I am of yortr op. 
ngly. n. Pray inform yourſelf further, you may be ſure of my 
7 and art in it. This happy man is diſmiſſed, and my lord 
paß an turn himſelf to a buſineſs of a quite different nature, 
>tle nd off-hand- gives as good an anſwer as any great man is 
> Pay HPelged to. For the chief point js to keep in generals, 
ne bnd if there be any thing offered that s particular, to be 
AS Bast. 
pear- Wl Bur we are now in the height of - the affair, and my 
vour-ord's creatures have all had their whiſpers round to keep 
of 0- p the farce of the thing, and the dumb ſhow is become 
fome Bore general: He caſts his eye to that corner, and there 
poli · No Mr Suck-a-one; to the other, And when did you come 
more lo town? and perhaps juſt before he nods to another; and 
nent. enters with him; But, Sir, I am glad to ſee you, now I 
n the , of it. Each of thoſe are happy for the next four 
nder-Wnd twenty hours; and thoſe who bow. in ranks undiſtin- 
d up, uithed, and by dozens at a time, think they have very 
odd proſpects if they may hope to arrive at ſuch notices. 
fs of Half a year hence. 0 8 
tude, BY Tas ſatyriſt ſays, there is ſeldom common ſenſe in high 
erful. Nortune; and one would think, to behold a levee, that the : 
o ob* Nreat were not only infatuated with their ſtation, but alſo — 
bear, that they believed all below were ſeized too; elſe how is 
1 to. It poſſible they could think of impoſing upon themlelves- 
= and others to ſuch a degree, as to {et up a levee for any- 
1} | > 


thing 


Ip 
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thing but a direct farce? But ſuch is the weakneſs of ou 
nature, that when men are a little exalted in their condi. 


70 


me 


tion, they immediately conceive they have additional ſenſe, = 
and their capacities enlarged not only above other men, Nhat 
but above human comprehenſion itſelf. Thus it is ordi. nn 
nary to ſee a great man attend one liftening, bew to one. < 
at a.diſtance, and call to a third at the ſame inſtant. A piii Hub. 
in new ribbands is not more taken with herſelf, nor dos ith 
| ſhe betray more apparent coquetries, than even a wiſe man Wi 


in ſuch a circumſtance of courtſhip. I do not know any 
thing that I ever thought fo very diſtaſteful as the affeRation 
which is recorded of Cæſar, to wit, that he would dictate 
to three ſeveral writers at the ſame time. This was an am- 
bition below the greatneſs and candbur of his inind. He 
indeed (if any man had pretenſions to greater faculties than 
any other mortal) was the perſon ; but ſuch a way of add. 
ing is childiſh, and inconſiſtent with the manner of our be. 
ing. And it appears from the very nature of things, that 7 
there cannot be any thing effectually diſpatched in the di- 
ſtraction of a public levee: but the whole ſeems to be a con · | 
ſpiracy of a ſet of ſervile flaves, to give up their own liber. 
ty to take away their patron's underſtanding. ty bot 
4 | | "EM 
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No * Friday, Oober 12. 8 am 


—Difcili bile tumet jecur. HoR. od. 13. I. r. v. 0 
Ager boils up in my. hot lab'ring breaſt, GLANVII. M bar 


. | | 
HE preſent paper ſhall conſiſt of two. letters, which ¶ the 
obſerve on faults that are eaſily cured both in love ll the 

and friendſhip. In the latter as far as it merely regards Ml to | 
converſation, the perſon who negleQs viſiting an agree- ¶ ent 
able friend is puniſhed in the very tranſgreſſion ; tor a inte 
good companion is not found in every room we go into. ¶ not 
But the caſe of love is of a more delicate nature, and the ¶ the 
anxiety is inexpreflible, if every little inſtance of kindnels ord 
is not reciprocal. There are things in this fort of com- ¶ wit 
merce which there are not words to expreſs, and a man WW: 
may not poſſibly know how to repreſent, what yet may ¶ que 
tear his heart into ten thouſand tortures. To be grave to. ¶ cea 

5 | a man? 


man's mirth, unattentive to his diſcourſe, or to interrupt 
ther with ſomething that argues a diſinclination to be 
ntertained by him, has in it ſomething fo diſagreeable, 
hat the utmoſt ſteps which may be made in farther enmity 
annot give greater torment. The gay Corinna, who ſets 
» for an indifference and becoming heedleſneſs, gives her 
aſband all the torment imaginable out of mere inſolence, 
ith this peculiar vanity, that ſhe is to look as gay as a 


man iaid in the character of a wife. It is no matter what is 
Vany e reaſon of a man's grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her un- 
ation Mappy man is convinced that ſhe means him no diſhonour, 
ictate Nut pines to death becauſe ſhe will not have ſo much de · 


1 alt» rence to him as to avoid the appearances of it. The 


He Nuthor of the following letter is perplexed with an injury 
than hat is in a degree yet leſs criminal, and yet the ſource of 
f = he utmoſt unhappineſs. | | | 
Ir be- 


that WW M. SpecTaroR, 


ne dis 
con- 
liber- 

T 


| © takes advantage of my fondneſs for him to uſe me as | 
© pleaſes. We are by turns the beſt friends and the greatel 
* ſtrangers imaginable: ſometimes you would think 


— 
— co 


by chance, lie is amazed be has not ſeen me, . is_impati 


dom cares for; and ſtaring about him, in company wil 


. © certain'ſeaſons of the year, according. to which, I wi 
not fay-our friendſhip, but the enjoy ment of it, riſes u 
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0 | 

c have-complainedto her of this behaviour in the gently f 
terms imaginable, and beſeeched her not touſe him, wh v 
deſired only to live with her like an indulgent friend, 3 f 
'© the moſt moroſe and unſociable huſband in the world d 
© It is no eaſy matter to deſcribe our circumſtance, but i " 
© is miſerable with this aggravation, that it might be eaſth It 
© mended, and yet no remedy endeavoured. She read 4 
© you, and there is a phraſe or two in this letter wid b. 
© ſhe will know came from me. If we enter into an ?* 

© planation which may tend to aur future quiet by youll ** 
© -means, you ſhall have our joint thanks; in the men 
time I am (as much as I can in this ambiguous conditin 

© be any ching) „ Een nt e 

. FVP 
Your humble ſervant. 50 

M SrEcraro, | 1 4" 

© FIVE me leave to make you a preſent of a charac: 

0 not yet deſcribed in your papers, which is tha 

© of a man who treats his friend with the ſame odd variei 

which a_ fintaſtical female tyrant practiſes towards be F: 
© lover. Thave for ſome time had a friendſhip with oned 7 


© theſe mercurial perſons: the rogue I know loves me, ye 


©< inſeparable; at other timęs he avoids me for a long time 
yet neither he nor I know why. When we meet next 


«ent for an appointment the ſame evening: and when! 
expect he ſnhuld have kept it, T have known him flip 
« wayto another place; where he hasſat reading the new: 
© when there is no poſt; ſmoking his pipe, which be f 


© whom he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered wh 

pron hes oo, OR PH ROIReL ae Fy TIN? 

© tranſoribe lome ſhort minutes. I have t KD of bim in 

£ 111 110 ck 14: 2 AFG Ga :2 4: PS £1 Ji .- ti 545.54 „the | 
alinzmack ſince. laſt ſpring; for you muſt know there a 


f i++ 


« fall Vo 
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falls. In Murch and April he was as various as the 


100 


** weather; iff May and part of June I found him the 
* |; ſprightlieſt beſt-humoured fellow in the world; in the 
50 dog-days he was much upon the indolent ; in September 


very agreeable, but very baſy ; and fince the glafs fell 
laſt to changeable, he has made three appointments with 
me, and broke them every one. However I have good 
hopes of him this winter, eſpecially if you will lend me 


but i 
eaſih 
> read 


1dition 


due your aſſiſtance to reform him, which will be a great eaſe 
I and pleaſure to, OP fe 
7 79 Glober 9. S414 £4, „ | ; 
men | 5 | | 
1711. 3 


Your moſt humble ſervaut. 


0 195. Saturday, Odlober 13. | 
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Fools not to know that half exceeds the whole, 
Nor the great bleſſings of a frugal board !- 


HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, of a 

king who had languiſhed under an ill habit of 
| body, and had taken abundance of remedies to no 
urpoſe. At length, ſays the fable, a phyſician cured him 


et neui the following method: he took an hollow ball of wood, 

impatiWnd filled it with ſeveral drugs; after which he cloſed it up 

when Y artificially that nothing appeared. He likewiſe took a 

1 flip all, and after having hollowed the handle, and that part 

e nei hich ſtrikes the ball, he inc loſed in them ſeveral drugs af- 
be [ er the ſame manner as in the ball itſelf. He then ordered 

ny wil ſultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in 

ed vibe morning with theſe rightly prepared inſtruments, till 


ich time as he ſhould Yweat: when, as the ſtory goes, the 
irtue of the medicaments perſpiring through the wood, 
ad ſo good an influence on the ſultan's conſtitution, that 
here a bey cured him of an indiſpoſition which all the compoſiti- 
„Ives he had taken inwardly had not been able to remove. 

riſes of THis eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how 
fal Vor. III. . | beneficial 


2 1 
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beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that exerciſe j 
the moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſeribed in my hundred 
and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtructure and mecha. 
niſm of an human body, how abſolutely neceſſary exercit 
is for its preſervation : I ſhall in this place recommend an. 
other great preſervative of health, which in many cafe 
produces the fame effects as exerciſe, and may in ſome 
meaſure, ſupply its place, where opportunities of - exerciſe 
are wanting. The preſervative Jam ſpeaking of is tempe. 
rance, which has thoſe particular advantages above all o. 
ther means of health, that it may be practiſed by all rank; 
and conditions, at any ſeaſon or in any place. It is a kind 
of regimen into which every man may put himſelf, with- 
out interruption to "buſineſs, expence of money, or lok 
of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, tempe. 
rance prevents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, tempe- 
rance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them ; if exercile ra 
{cs proper ferments-in the humours, and promotes the cir. 
culation of the blood, temperance gives nature her full play 
and enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigour; I. 
if exerciſe diſſipates a grow ing diſtemper, temperauce dem 
ſtarves it. N EE | = , 
Pa ste, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſub- me 
ſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are indeed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot wait the 
low operations of theſe two great inſtruments of health; 
but, did men live in an babitual courſe of exerciſe and tem- 
perance, there would be but little occaſion for them. Ac 
cordingly we find that thoſe parts of the world are the moſ 
healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the chace; and that men 
lived longeſt when their lives were employed in hunting, 
ard when they had little food beſides what they caugli. 
Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the 
idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward application 
which are ſo much in practice among us, are, for the moſt 
part, nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury conſiſtent 
with health. The 2pothecary is perpetvally employed in 
countermining the cook and vintner. It is faid of Div 
genes, that meeting a young man who was going to a feali, 
he took him up iu the ſtreet, and carried him home to hi 
fricrds, as one who was running into imminent danger, had 
he not prevented him. What would that philoſopher _ 
5 ; 5 ald, 
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(id, had he been preſent. at the gluttony of a modern 
meal? would he not have thought the maſter of a family 
mad, and have begged his ſervants to have tied down his 
hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh; and fleſh; ſwal- 


= ow oil and vinegar, wines and ſpices; throw down {alads 
caſe pf twenty different herbs, ſauces of an hundred ingredi- 
-nts, confections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and fla: 


vours? What unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
maſt ſuch a medley of intemperance produce in the body? 
For my part, when I behold a faſhionable table {et outi: 

all its magnificence, I fancy that 1 ſee gouts and dropſies, 


nks | 
Ying fevers and lethargies, with other innainerable diſtempers, 
with⸗ wg in ambuſcade among the diſnees. 
r lok NartuReE delights in the moſt plain and ſimple diet. E- 


very animal; but man, keeps to one diſh, - Herbs are the 


nie od of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and ficſli of a third. 
e Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way, not the 
e cir. ¶ mal leſt fruit or excreſcence of the earth, ſcarce a berry 


or a muſhroom can eſcape him. | LP 

Ir is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 
temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be tempe- 
rance in another: but there are few that have lived any 
time in the world, who are not judges of their own con- 
ſtitutions, ſo far as to know what kinds and what propor». 
tions of food do beſt agree with them. Were I to conſi- 
der my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe ſuch a kind 
of temperance as is accommodated to all-perfons, and ſuch 


| * 2s is particularly ſuitable to our climate, and way of living, 
e mot. would copy tlie following rules of a very eminent phyſi- 
t men ian. Make your whole repaſt out of one diſh. If ycu 


indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, till 


ti can | 
— you have finiſhed: your meal; at the ſame time abſtain 
to the from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain 


and ſimple. A man. could not. well be guilty of gluttony, 
if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the 


liſtert frſt caſe there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his 
yed i palate, and occaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecond any artifi- 
Vir cial provocatives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appe- 
feat, ite. Were I to preſcribe a rule for drinking it ſhould be 
to hi formed on a ſaying quote by Sir William Temple; The 
r, had firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friends, the 
r have J | 14 - FE third 


faid, 
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third for good humour, and the fourth for mine enemies. 
But becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives in the world 
to diet himfelf always in fo philoſophical a manner, I think 
every man ſhould have his days of abſtinence, according 
as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe are great reliefs te 
nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling with hunger, and 
thirſt; whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may put her 
upon fuch difficulties; and at the ſame time give her an 
opportunity of extricating herſelf from her appreſlionz, 
and recovering the ſeveral tones and fprings of her diſtend. 
ed veſſels. /. B«ſides that, abſtinence well timed often kill; 
a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an in- 
diſpoſition. It is obſerved by two or three antient authors, 
that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens during 
that great plague, which has made ſo muclr noiſe througb 
all ages, and has been celebrated at different times by ſuch 
eminent hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the 
time of this devouring peſtilence, he never cavght the leaſt 
infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to that 

uninterrupted temperance which he always oblerved. 
AND here I cannot but mention an obſervation which 1 
have often made, upon reading the lives of the philoſo- 
phers, and comparing them with any. ſeries of kings or 
great men of the ſame number. If we confider theſe an- 
tient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſophy conſiſted in 
a temperate and abſtemious .courfe of life, one would think 
the lite of a philoſopher and the life of a man were of two 
different dates. For we find that the generality. of thele 
wife men were nearer an hundred than ſixty years of age 
at the time of their reſpective deaths. But the moſt re 
markable mſtance of the efficacy of temperance toward 
the procuring of long life, is what we meet with in a little 
book publiſhed by Lewis Cernaro the Venetian ; which | 
the rather mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as 
the late Fenctian ambaſſador, who was of the ſame fami 
ly, atteſted more than once in converſation, when he reſid- 
ed in. Fugland.. Cirnaro, who was author of the little 
treatiſe ] am mentioning, was of. an infirm conſtitution, 
till about forty, when, by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact 
cou ſe of temperance, her ecovered a perfect ſtate of beath; 
j aſom ch that at fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which 
has bcen tranflated into Fygliſh, under the title of _ 
Poon | ai 
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and certain. meth ods of attaining a long and health y life. 
He lived to give a 3dor 4th edition of it, and after having 


paſſed his hundreth year, died without pain or agony, and 


like one who falls aſſeep. The treatiſe I mention has been 
taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, and is written 
with ſuch a ſpirit of chearfulneſs, religion and good ſenſe, 


as are the natural concomitants of temperance and ſobriety. 


tion than a diſcredit to it. | 


The mixture of the old man in it is rather a recommenda- 
Havinc deſigned this paper as the ſequel to that upon 


exerciſe, I have not here conſidered temperance as it is a 


moral virtue, which I ſhall make the ſubject of a future 
ſpeculation, but only as it is the means of health. L 


- 
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Eſt Ulubris, animus ſi te non deficit æquus. 
Hon. ep. 11. I. 1. . 30% 


True 1% fl is in no plate confin'd, 


But ſtill is found in a contented mind. 


—— 


HERE is a particular fault which I have obſerved 

in moſt of the memorialiſts in all ages, and that 

is, that they are always profeſſing themſelves, and teach- 
ing others tb be happy. This ſtate is not to be arri- 
ved at im this life, therefore I would recommend to you 
to talk in an humbler ſtrain than your predeceſſors have 
done, and inſtead of preſuming to be happy, inſtru& us 
only to be eaſy. The thoughts of him who would be 


Mr SpECTaToOR, | 


allaying our pain rather than promoting our joy. Great 
inquietude is to be avoided, but great felicity is not to be 


ſpirit, which is a little above chearfulneſs and below 
mirth. Chearfulnels is always to be ſupported if a man 
is out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man ſhould always 
be accidental: it ſhould naturally ariſe out of the octa- 
* fion, and the occaſion ſeldom be laid for it; for thoſe 
* tempers who want mirth to be pleaſed, are like the con- 


, a — a oo K- aa, „ ©. oo a a 


( 


a2 © ſtitutions 


diſcreet, and aim at practicable things, ſhould turn upon 


attained, The great leſſon is equanimity, a regularity of 
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© ſtitutions which flag without the uſe of brandy. There. 


© fore, I ſay, let your precept be, Be ea. That mind is ha 
c diſſolute and ungoverned, which muſt be hurried out of 48 
© itlelt by loud laughter or ſenſual pleaſure, or elſe be in 
© wholly unactive. 5 5 0D qu 
© THERE are a couple of old fellows of my acquaint. co 
© ance, who meet every day and ſmoke a pipe, and by their 
© mutual love to each other, tho? they have been men of 
© buſineſs and buſtle in the world, enjoy a greater tranqui- 
© lity than either eould have worked himſelf into by any 
© chapter of Seneca. Indolence of body and mind, when 7 
© we aim at no more, is very frequently enjoyed: but the 
very inquiry after happineſs has fomething reſtleſs in it, [ 
© which a man who lives in a ſeries of temperate meal, fee 
friendly converſations, and eaſy ſlumbers, gives himſelf i led 
© no trouble about. While men of refinement are talking it 
of tranquility, he poſſeſſes it. | lee 
© Waar I would by theſe broken expreſſions recom- m). 
mend to you Mr SpeCTAToR, is, that you would ſpeak the 
of the way of life, which plain men may purſue, to fil lig 
© up the ſpaces of time with ſatisfaction. It is a lament-WW an, 
© able circumſtance, that wifdom, or, as you call it, phi- em 
© loſophy, ſhould furniſh ideas only for the learned; and FE ſbi 
© that a man muſt be a philoſpher to know how to pals 2. the 
© way his time agreeably. It would therefore be worth T4 
© your pains to place, in an handſom light, the relation of 
© and affinities among men, which render their converſati-Wſ* qu: 
© on with each other fo grateful, that the higheſt talents MM my 
give but as impotent pleaſure in compa:ifon with them. ext 
vou may find deſcriptions and diſcourſes which will ren att 
der the fire ſide of an honeſt artificer as entertaining , one 
© your own club is to you. Good-nature has an endlebM* I a: 
* ſource of pleaſures in it; and the reprefentation of do. is * 
< meſtic life filled with its natural gratifications, (inſtead has 
© of the neceſſary vexations which are generally inſiſted u: the 
< pon in the writings of the witty) will be a very good o, of | 
« fice to ſociety. | bid 


« Tat vicifſitudes of labour and reſt in the lower pan no 

of mankind, make their being paſs away with that for in | 

of reliſh which we expreſs by the word Comfort; andi. eſt 

ſhould be treated of by you, who are a SPECTATOR NF ing 
as well as ſuch ſabjects, which appear indeed more ſpe 
| | . c culative, 
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THE SFECTATOR. . wy 
culative, but are leſs inſtruQtive. In a word, Sir, I would 
have you turn- your thoughts to the advantage of ſuch 
as want you moſt; and ſhew that ſimplicity, innocence, 
induſtry, and temperance, are arts which lead to tran- 


D 


quility, as muchas learning, wiſdom, knowledge, and 


coatewplation. | 
Tam, S I K, = 
Your moſt humble ſervant, . 


- 
— 


M. SpEcraro, 


to ſome time ago, in acknowledging that I am per- 
fect miſtreſs of the 36 and uſe it with the utmoſt know- 
ledge and dexterity. Indeed the world, as malicious as 
it is, will allow, that, from an hurry of laughter I recol- 


let myſelf the moſt ſuddenly, make a curteſy, and letfall 


my hands before me, cloſing my fan at the ſame inſtant, 


the beſt of any woman in England. I am nota little de- 


lighted that I have had your notice and approbation; 
and however other young women may rally me out of 
envy, I triumph in it, and demand a place in your friend- 
ſhip. You muſt therefore permit me.to lay before you 
the preſent ſtate of my mind. I was reading your SpE c- 
ra rok of the ninth inſtant, and thought the circumſtance 


of the aſs divided between two bundles of hay which e- 


qually affected his ſenſes, was a lively repreſentation of 
my preſent condition; for you are to know that I am 


extremely enamoured with two young gentlemen who 


at this time pretend to love me. One muſt hide nothing when 
one is aſking advice, therefore ] will own to you, that 
I am very amorous and very covetous. My lover Will 
is very rich, and my lover Tom very handſom. I can 
have either of them when I pleaſe: but when I debate 
the queſtion in my own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear 
of loſing Wili's eſtate, nor enter upon I/1//'s eſtate, and 
bid adieu to To's perſon. I am very young, and yet 
no one in the world, dear Sir, has the main chance more 
in her head than myſelf. Tom is the gayeſt, the blith- 
eſt creature! he dances well, is very civil, and divert- 
ing at all hours and ſeaſons: oh he is the joy of my eyes! 

| | — —_—— 


Hackney,. Dfober v 3. 
[ AM the young woman whom you did ſo much juſtice 
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© But then again Will is ſo very rich and careful of tle 
© main. How many pretty dreſſes does Tom appear in to 
«charm me! but then it immediately occurs to me, that 
© a man in his circumſtances is ſo much the poorer. Up- 


© on the whole, I have at laſt examined both theſe defire; | 
of love and avarice, and upon ſtrictly weighing the mat. ¶ tou 
©. ter I begin to think I ſhall be covetous longer than fond; rent 
© therefore if you have nothing to fay to the contrary, [ buſt 
«- ſhall take Will. Alas, poor Tom! | ace 
* = Your humble ſervant, bare 
| Biddy Loveleß. indi- 

| | | _ ji 

| 4 | VC | a 5 ſon 
No 974 Tueſday, October 16. * 
. Alter rixatur de lana ſæpe 6aprina, & c by 
Propugnat nugis armatus  ſcilicet, ut non 9 
Sit mihi prima fides; & were quod placet, ut non imp! 
Acriter ęlatrem, pretium ætas altera ſordit. . Np 
Ambigitur quid enim Caſtor ſcivit, an Docilis plus, 2 
Brunduſium Numici melius via ducat, an Appi. . 21 

" RS Hon. Ep. 18. . 1. v. 15 "ot 
One ſirives for trifes, and for toys contends : | panic 
Heis tn earneſt ; what he ſays defends ; their 
« That I ſhould not be truſted, right or wrong, caſes, 
Or be debarr'd the freedom of my tongue, that 
ud not bawl what T plzaſe ! To part with this, T1 

© T1 think another life too mean a price, 2 large 
The queſtion is— Fray, what ? —Why, which can boaſt ! with 
Or Docilis, or Caſtor, knowing moſt ; | 3 of w. 
Or whether thro Numicuim heen't as good E N 
To fair Brunduſium, as the Appian road. CREECH, 2 

| | | 1 
33 age a man paſſes thro', and way of life be Bardi 
engages in, has ſome particular vice or imperfection "im 


naturally cleaving to it, which it will require his niceſt 


care to avoid. The ſeveral weakneſſes, to which youth, _ 
old age, and manhood are expoſed, have long ſince been 2 


ſet down by many both of the poets and philoſophers; but 
I do nct remember to have met with any author who has 
ry | treated 
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f the! treated of thoſe ill habits men are ſubject to, not ſo much 
in to br reaſon of their different ages and tempers, as the par- 
tha MW ticular profeſſion or buſineſs in which they were educated 
Up. and brought up. fo Ig | ds ng 
leſirei I av the more furpriſed to find this ſubject fo little 
mat. ¶ touched on, ſince what 1 am here ſpeaking of is fo appa- 
fond; Nrent, as not to eſeape the moſt vulgar obſervation. The 


a certain caſt or turn to their minds, but is very often ap- 


celeb indifferent actions of their lives. It is this air, diffuſing it- 


ſerver fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken in the carriage of 

a ſeamam or the gait of a tailor. 8 „5 
Tre liberal arts, though they may poſſibly have leſs ef. 

fet on our external anein and behaviour, make fo deep an 


one way. Eo | 3 : | 
Tre mathematician will take little Ieſs than demon- 


ſician and divine are often heard to dictate in private com- 


their patients and diſciples; While the lawyer is putting 
that 'occurs.. - = 

I May poſſibly ſome time or other animadvert more at 
large on the particular fault each profefſion is moſt infected 


with; and ſhall at preſent wholly apply myfelf to the cure 


lf | | 
* of what I laſt mentioned, namely that ſpirit of ſtrife and 


contention in the converſations of gentlemen of the long. 


robe. © | 


„ be arding argument as their own proper province, and very 


gion often making ready money of it, think it unſafe to yield- 
ice before company. Tbey are ſhewing in common talk how 
th oealoufly they could defend a cauſe in court, and therefore 
. frequently forget to keep that temper which is abſolutely 
but edülite to render converſation Pleaſant and inſtructive. 
\ ba | | „ CAPTAIN 
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buſineſs men are chiefly converſant: in, dees not only give 
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parent in their out ward behaviour, and ſome of the moſt _ 


{elf over the whole man, which helps us to find out a per- 
ſon at his firſt appearance; fo that the moſt carelefs ob- 
impreſſion on the mind, as is-very apt to bend it wholly 


ſtration in the moſt common diſcourſe, and the fchoolman 
js as great a friend to definitions and fy llogiſins. The phy- 
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caſes, and raifing matter for diſputation out of every thing | 


Frrs is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe gentlemen re- 
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 CarrTain SENTRY puſhes this matter ſo far, that I hay 
heard him fay, He has known but few pleaders that wen 
tolerable company. bs | 
Tn e captain, who is a man of good ſenſe, but dry cou. 
verſation, was laſt night giving me an account of a di 
courſe, in which he had lately been engaged with a you 
wrangler in the law. I was giving my opinion, ſays th 
_ captain, without apprehending any debate that might arik 
from it, of a generals behaviour in a battle that was fought 
ſome years before either the templar or myfelf were bor, 
The young lawyer immediately took me up, and by re 
ſoning above a quarter of an hour on a ſubject which! 
ſaw he underſtood nothing of, endes voured to ſhew me that 
my opinions were ill grounded. Upon which, ſays the cap 
tain, to avoid any further conteſts, I told him, That, tru 
ly I had not conſidered thoſe ſeveral. arguments which he 
had brought againſt me, and that there. might be a great 

deal. in them. Ay, but ſays my antagoniſt, who would not 
let me eſcape fo ?. there are — things to be urged in 


favour of your opinion which you have omitted; ani ourſ 
thereupon begun to ſhine on the other fide of the queſtion. WF 
Upon this, ſays tlie captain, I came over to my. firſt ſent ber: 
ments, and intirely acquieſced-in his reaſons for my ſo do- gun 
ing. Upon which the templar again recovered his forme ”. 
| Poſture, and confuted both himſelf and me a third time. 
In ſhort, fays my friend, I. found he was reſolved to key 
me at ſword's length, and never let me cloſe with bim, re fu 
that I had nothing left but to hold my tongue, and gi bur; 
my antagoniſt free leave to ſmile at his victories, who Hen 
found, like Hudibras, could: ſtill change. ſides, and fil a 5 
confute. | | ! | | nforn 
For my own part, I have ever regarded our inns d ray © 
court, as nurſeries of ſtateſmen and lawgivers, which make ou c. 
me often frequent that part of the town with. great pler ly ye 
_ | | 5 dpinio 
Upon my calling in lately at one of the moſt note 3 
Temple coffeehouſes, I found the whole room, which v4 1 
full of young ſtudents, divided into ſeveral parties, ead et - 
of which was deeply engaged in ſome controverſy. Ti: n 
management of thelate miniſtry was attacked and defendei nory 
with great vigour ; and ſeveral preliminaries to the peat teres 
now! 


were propoſed by ſome, and rejected by others: the ex 
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hape 


iſhing of Dunkirk was ſo ea gerly inſiſted on, and ſo warm- 
' Were 


y controverted, as had like to have produced a challenge. 

n ſhort, I obſerved that the deſire of victory, whetted with 
he little prejudices of party and intereſt, generally carried 
he argument to ſuch a height, as made the diſputants in- 


con. 
a dil. 


ou En fGbly conceive an averſion towards each other, and part fl 
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art Tar managing an argument handſomly being fo nice a . 
ought int, and what J have ſeen fo very few excel in, I ſhall here ; 
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et down a few. rules on that head, which, among other. 
hings, I gave in writing to a young kinſman of mine, who 
ad made ſo great a proficiency in the law, that he began 
o plead in company, upon every ſubject that was ſtarted. 


= 


Pe REG I: To 


cap: HavinG the intire manufcript by me, I may, perhaps, 1 
» ti rom time to time, publiſh fuch parts of it as I ſhall think 11 
ich he equiſite for the inſtruction of the Briti/h youth. What 1 
Steuggegards my preſent, purpoſe is as follows: 8 | 
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Avo1D diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to ap- 
dear eaſy and well-bred in converſation, you may aſſure 
yourſelf that it requires more wit, as well as more good= © 
zumour, to improve than to contradict the notions of ano- 
ber: but if you are at any time obliged to enter on an 
argument, give your rea ſons with the utmoſt coolneſs and 
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m odeſty, two things which ſcarce ever fail of making an 1 
yn mpreſſion on the hearer. Befides, if you are neither dog. A 
| ergnatical, nor ſhew either by your actions or words that you % 
I, * 5 Wi: 

i : 


re full of yourſelf, all will the more heartily rejoice at 


1 our victory. Nay, ſhould you be pinched in your argu- 2 
! il bent, you may make your retreat with a very good grace: | g 
ji ou were never poſitive, and are now glad to be better 4 


” 
= 


nformed. This has made ſome approve the Socratical 
vay of reafoning, where, while you ſcarce affirm any thing, 
ou can hardly be caught in an abſurdity, and tho” golf. 
ly you are endeavouring to bring over another to your 
pinion, which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire in- 
ormation from him. | | 3 | 
Ix order to keep that temper which is fo difficult, and 
et ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, 
hit nothing cin be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than to be 
ngry with another becauſe he is not of your opinion. The. 
ntereſts, cducation, and means by which men attain their 
bo:ylege, are ſo very different, that it is nnr 
IE ſhould 
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times making handſom compliments to each of the con- 


s ſufficient to let the company and your adverſary ſee it i 
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ſhould all: think alike; and he has at leaſt as much reaſon 


to be angry with you, as you with him. Sometimes to kee 


yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice to aſk yourſelf fairly, 
What might have been your opinion, had you all the bi. 
aſes of education and intereſt your adverſary may poſſibly 
have? but if you contend for the honour of victory alone, 
you may lay down this as an infallible maxim, that you 
cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give your-antagoniſts a 
greater advantage over you, -than by falling into a paſſion, 

- WHEN an argument is over, how many weighty rea. 
ſons does a man recolle&, which his heat and violence made 
bim utterly forget? „ 

II is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man becauſ: 
he does not apprehend the force of your reaſons, or give 
weak ones of his own. If you argue for reputation, - thi 
makes your victory the eaſier; he is certainly in all reſpeds 
an object of your pity, rather than anger; and if he can. 
not comprehend what you do, you ought to thank nature 
tor her favours, who has given you fo much the clearer 
underſtanding. + | | dee 

You may pleaſe to add this conſideration, That among 
your equals no one values your anger, which only prey: 
upon its maſter ; and perhaps you may find it not very 
conſiſtent either with prudence or your eaſe, to punih 
yourſelf whenever you meet with a fool or a knave. 

 LasTLY, If you propoſe to yourſelf the true end. of ar. 
gument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable 
check to your paſſion; for if you ſearch purely after truth, 


it will be almoſt indifferent to you where you find it. | 


cannot in this place omit an obſervation which J have of. 
ten made, namely, That noting procures a man more e. 
fleem and leſs envy from the whole company, than if be 
chooſes the part of moderator, without engaging direct) 
on either fide in a diſpute. This gives him the characte 
of impartial, furniſhes him with an opportunity of ſifting 
things to the bottom, ſhewing his judgment, and of ſome- 
tending parties. | . . 

I SHALL cloſe this ſubject with giving you one caution; 
when you have gained a victory, do not puſh it too far; it 
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of it. 


Wedneſday, October TR 


Cervæ luporum prada rapacium 

Sectamur ultro, ques ofimus 

Fallere et effugere eſt triumphs. ww 
| = Hor. od. 4. 1. $2 


Te like the flag. the brinded wolf prevo'e, 
And, when retreat is victory, | 


Ruſh on, tho“ ſure to die. ANON» 


T HERE is a ſpecies of women, whom I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of ſalamanders. Now a ſalamander 
is a kind o f heroine in chaſtity, that treads upon fire, and 
lives in the inidſt of flames without being hurt. A ſala- 
mander know's no diſtinction of ſex in thoſe ſhe converſes 
with, grows familiar with a ſtranger at firſt fight, and is 
not ſo narrow-ſpirited as to obſerve whether the perſon ſhe 
talks to be in breeches or petticoats. She adu.its a male 
vilitant to her bed- lide, plays with him a whole afternoon 
at piquet, walks with him two or three hours by moon- 
light, and is extremely ſcandalized at the unreaſonableneſs 
of an huſband; or the ſeverity of a parent, that would de- 
bar the ſex from ſuch innocent libertics. Your ſalaman- 


der is therefore a perpetual declaimer againſt jealouſy, and 
admirer of the French ee 5 and a great ſtickler 


for freedom in converſation. In ſhort, the ſalamander 
lives in an invincible ſtate of ſimplicit and innocence; 
her conſtitution is preſerved in a kind of natural froſt; ſhe 


wonders what people mean hy temptations, and defies 


mankind to do their worſt. Her chaſtity is engaged in a 
conſtant 0r./2a/, or ftery trial: like good queen Emma, 
the pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning 
plough-ſhares, without being ſcorched or ſinged by them. 
Ir is not therefore for the uſe of the ſalamander, whe- 
ther in a married or ſingle ſtate of life, that I deſign the 


following paper; but tor ſuch feinales only as are made | 


hh 


in your power, but that you are too generous to make uſe | 
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of \-fh and blood, and find fiiemſelves ſubject to human 
Fats. | 8 
As for tlis part of the fair ſex who are not of the ſala. 
moander kind, I would moſt earneſtly adviie them to ob- 
ſerve a quite different conduct in their behaviour ; and to 
avoid as much 2s poſſible what religion calls Temptation, 
ard the world Opportunities. Did they but know how 
many thoufinds of their ſex have been gradually, betrayed 
from innocent freedoms to ruin and infamy, and how ma- 
ny millions of ours have begun with flatteries, proteſts. 
tions and endearments, but ended with reproaches, perju- 
ry, and per fidiouſneſs, they would ſhun like death the very 
firſt approaches of one that might lead them into inextri- 
cable labyriuths of guilt and miſery. I muſt Jo far give 
up the cauſe of the male world, as to exhort the femal; 
ſx in the language of Chamont in the Orphan, 
Truſt not a man, we are by nature falſe, 
Diſſcmbling, fliltle, crue!, and inconſtaute 
When a man talks of leve, with canticn truſt him; 
But if he fwears, he'll certainly deczive thee. 


I »16HT very much enlarge upon this ſub ject, but ſhall 
conclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard from one of 
our Spaniſh officers, and which may ſhew the danger a 
woman incurs by too great familiarities with a male com- 
—_— —_  - ** 150 
[ AN inhabitant of the kingdom of Ca/i/e, being a man 
1 of more than ordinary prudence, and of a grave compoſe 
5 behaviour, determined about the fiftieth year of his age to 
| enter upon wedlock. In order to make himſclf eaſy in it, 
| 
x 


[| he caſt his eyes upon a young woman u ho had nothing to 
9 recommend her but her beauty and her education, her pz- 
1 rents having been reduced to great poverty by the wars, 
i which for ſome years have laid that whole country waſte. 
i The Caſtiiian having made his addreſſes to her and married 
her, they lived together in perfect happineſs for ſom: 

1 time; when at length the huſband's affairs made it neceſ 
ſary for him to take a voyage to the kingdom of Nap, 

. where a great part of his eſtate lay. The wife loved him 
too tenderly to be left behind him. They had not been 
4 | a 8 8 above a day, when they unluckily fell gre 
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Py the hands of an Ajgerine. pirate, who carried the w. hole 5 
man company .on,ſhoxe, and made them flaves. The Caſtilian 2 

and his wife had the comfort of being under the ſume maſ- 5 
ſala · ter; who ſeeing how dearly they loved one another, and FR 
ob. gaſped after their liberty, . a woſt exorbitant [i 
d to p rice for their ranſom. The © iliau, though he would, <A 
, ratlier bave died in ſlavery 3 him, than have paid fuch a I 
how WM dam as he found would g go near to ruin him, was fo moved; # 
ayed Wi with compaſſion towards his wife, that he ſent repeated | 
* orders to his friend in Spain, (Who happened to be his 2 
Elta- pe. 


; next relation) to ſell his eſtate, and tranſ nit the money to 
erju lum. His friend hoping that the terms of bis ranſoin miglit 
very be made more reaſonable, and unwilling to ſeſl. an eſtate 
xtri- ¶ which he. himfelf:had Fame: -proſpett of, inheriting,, formed 
gue bo many. delays, that; three. whole.years, paſſed. away with-- 
mal. I ot anything being done far the ſetting them at liberty. 
THERE happened to live a French renegado! in the fame. 
place where the Ga; ilian and his wife were ke: pt priſoners 
As this fellow had in him all the vivacity ot his nation, he: 
often entert t ined the ca 5 tives with accounts of his own ad- 
rentures; to which. he ſometi mes added a ſong or a dance, 
: or ſome other piece of mirth, . to divert them during facie 
confinement. His acquaintance with the manners of the 
ſhall HAigerines, enabled lim likewiſe to do them ſe -voral good 
ne of WW ofices. The Caſtilian, as he was one day in ne tion 
ger 3 wich this renegado, diſcovered to him the ne gligence and 
com- treachery of his correſpondent in Caſlilèe, and at the ſame 
- time aſked his. advice how he ſhould. behave himſelf in that. 
man exip-ncy. ; be further told the wenegado, that he found it 
poſel Wi would. be. impoſſible for him to raiſe the money, unleſs he 
ge to limſelf miglit go oven to diſpoſe, of his eſtate. Ihe renc- 
in it, gido, after having repreſented to him that his A gerin? 
1g to maſter would never conſent to his releaſe upon ſuch a pre- 
r pa-. tence, at length contrived a method for the Cuſitilan to 
Wars, make his eſcape ia the habit of a ſcaman. T be Caſiilia 
vaſte. lueceeded in his attem®t ; and having ſold his eſtate, be- 
ing afraid leſt the money ſhould miſcarry by the way, and 
determining to periſh with it rather than to loſe one w 
was much dearer to him than his lite, he returned him- 
elf in a little veſſel that was going to Agiers. It is 
5 impoſſible to deſcribe the | joy he felt upon this oceaſion, 
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when he cchſidered that he ſhould foon ſee the wife whom 
he ſo much loved, and endear himſelf more to her by this / 
uncommon piece of generoſity. - er 
TH renegado, during the huſband's abſence, fo inſinu- = 
ated himſelf into the good graces of his young wife, and MW he 
fo turned her head with ſtories of gallantry, that ſhe quick. in 
ly thought him the fineſt gentleman ſhe had ever converſed ye 
with. To be brief, her mind was quite alienated from ce 
the honeſt Caſtiliaun, whom ſhe was taught to look upon on 
as a formal old fellow unworthy the poſſeſſion of fo charm. fre 
ing a creature. She had been inſtructed by the renegado, Ml © ll 
how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; fo that ſhe re- of 


i * ceived him with an appearance of the utmoſt love and gra- © al: 
| 1 | titude; and at - laſt perſuaded him to truſt their common Ml yo 
0 friend the renegado with the money he had brought over ve 
: for their ranſom ; as not neftionihg but he would beat tio 


down the terms of it, and negociate the affair more to to 
their advantage than they themſelves could do. The good i © but 
man admired her prudence, and followed her advice. 
- Wiſh I could conceal the fequet of this ſtory, but ſince ! 
eannot, I ſhall diſpatch it in as few words as poſſible: The 
Caſiillan having fept longer than ordinary the next morn- 
ing, upon his awakening found his wife had left him: he 
immediately arofè and -enquired after her, but was told 
that ſhe was ſeen with the renegado about break of day. 
In a word, her lover having got all things ready for their 
departure, they ſoon made their eſcape out of the terr> 
tories of Agiers, carried away the money, and left the 
Caſtilian in - captivity, who, partly through the crue} 
treatment of the incenſed AMgerine his maſter, and partly 
through the unkind uſage of his unfaithful wife, died ſome 
tew months after. 255 x 8 
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Love bid me write. 
HE following letters are written with ſuch an air of 


ſincerity that I cannot deny the inſerting of mu 
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10m | | | | 
this Mr SPECTATOR, | | | 

e HOUGH you are every where in your writings 
nu- c T- a friend to women, I do not remember that you 
and have directly conſidered the mercenary practice of men 
ck. in the choice of wives. If you would pleaſe to employ 


« your thoughts upon that ſubject, you would eaſily con- 
« ceive the miſerable condition many of us are in, who, not 
only from the laws of cuſtom and modeſty, are reſtrained 
from making any advances towards our wiſhes, but are 
do, Bl also, from the circumſtance of fortune, out of all hope 
re- © of being addreſſed to by thoſe whom we lave. Under 
gra. all theſe diſadvantages I am obliged to apply myſelf to 
non you, and hope I ſhall prevail with you to print in your 
very next paper the following letter, which is a declara- 
beat tion of paſſion to one who has made ſome faint addreſſes 
> to to me for ſome time. I believe he ardently loves me, 
oo © but the inequality of my fortune makes him think he 
(cannot anſwer it to the world, if he purſues his deſigns 
de! by way of marriage; and I believe, as he does not want 
The diſcerning, he diſcovered me looking at kim the other 
»rn- day unawares in ſuch a manner, as has raiſed his hopes 
he (of gaining me on terms the men call eaſier. But my 
od © beart is very full on this occaſion, and if you know 
what love and honour are, you will pardon me that I 
heir I © uſe no farther arguments with you, but haſten to my 
© letter to him, whom I will call Oroondates, becauſe if 1 
the do not ſucceed, it ſhall look like romance; and if I amy 
ruek regarded, you ſhall receive a pair of gloves at my wed- 
rtly ding ſent to you under the name of Statira. | | 


TO OROONDATES. 


SIR, | 
40 F TERvery much perplexity in myſclf, and revol- 
3 4 ving how to acquaint you with my own ſentiments 


* and expoſtulate with you concerning yours, I have cho- 
10. 8 {en this way, by which means I can be at once revealed 
to you, or, if you pleaſe, lie concealed. If I do not 
within few days find the effect which T hope from this, 
the whole affiir ſhould be buried in oblivion. But alas! 
* what am I going to do, when I am about to tell you 
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you, that with all the paſſion which ever entered a ten. 


ſhould you ſacrifice the real and eſſential happineſs of 


all can obſerve, that riches alone do not make you hap- 


I will lay before you the {tate of the caſe, ſuppoſing that 


to itſelf falſe, where is now the innocence which charmed 


blaſts all the fruit he taſtes, and where the brute has been 


that I love you? But after Ihave done ſo, T am to aſſure 


der heart, I know I can baniſh you from my ſight for 
ever, when I am convinced that you have no inclination 
towards me but to my diſhonour. But alas! Sir, why 


life, to the opinion of a world, that moves upon no o- 
ther foundation but profeſſed error and prejudice ? You 


py, and yet give up every thing elſe when it ſtands in 
competition with riches.: Since the world is fo bad, that 
religion is left to us filly women, and you men act gene. 
rally upon principles of profit and pleaſure, J will talk 
to you without arguing from any thing but what may 
be moſt to your advantage, as a man of the world. And 


you had it in your power to make me your miſtreſs, © 
your wife, and hope to convince you that the latter is 
more for your intereſt, and will contribute more to your 
pleaſure. ZE | 3 
Wxk will fuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, and you 
were now in expectation of the approaching evening 
wherein I was to meet you, and he carried to what con. 
venient-corner of the town you thought fit, to conſun. 
mate all which your wanton imagination has promiſed 
you in the poſſeſſion of one who is in the bloom of youth, 
and in the reputation of innocence: you would ſoon hare 
enough of me, as I am ſprightly, young, gay, and airy, 
When fancy is ſated, and finds all the promiſes it made 


you? The firſt hour you are alone you will find that the 
pleaſure of the debauchee is only that of a deſtroyer: H 
devouring, there is nothing left worthy the teliſh of tie 
man. Reaſon reſumes her place. after imagination 
cloyed mand Jam, with the utmoſt diſtreſs and conful- 
on, to behold myſelf the cauſe of uneaſy reflections to 
you, to be viſited by ſtealth, and dwell for the fiitur 
with the two companinons (the moſt unfit for each other 
in the world) ſolitude and guilt. I will not infiſt upon 
the ſhareful obſcurity we ſhould paſs our time in, nor rat 
over the little ſhort ſuatches of freſh zir, and free com- 
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aſſure merce which all people muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe 
ten. ations will not bear examination, but leave them to 
t for your reffections, who have ſeen of that life, of which I 
tions have but a mere idea. RN e 3 
why « On the other hand, if you can be ſo good and gene- 
of MF rous as to make me your wife, you may promiſe your- 


{ef all the obedience and tenderneſs with which grati- 


NO 0- 
You tude can inſpire a virtuous woman. Whatever pratifi- 
hap- cations you may promiſe yourſelf from an agreeable per- 
ds in ſon, whatever compliances from an eaſy temper, what 
that ever conſolations from a fincere friendſhip, you may ex- 
gene- pect as the due of your generoſity. What at preſent, in 
talk your ill view, you promiſe yourſelf from me, will be fol- 
may lowed by diſtaſte and ſatiety; but the tranſports of a 
And virtuous love are the leaſt part of its happineſs. The 
that raptures of innocent pai:ion are but like lightning to the 
3, Of day, they rather interrupt than advance the pleaſure 
ter is ie of it. How happy then is that life to be, where the 
your bigheſt pleaſures of ſenſe are but the lower parts of its 
felicity ! ond + Ll 2 4 

| you © Now am ] to repeat to you the unnatural requeſt of 
nine taking me in direct terms. I know there ſtands between 
con. me and that happineſs, the haughty daughter of a man 
ſn. who can give you ſuitably to your fortune. But if you 
niſed weigh the attendance and behaviour of her who comes 
wth, to you in partnerſhip of your fortune, and expects an e- 
have i quivalent, wit”. that of her who enters your houſe as ho- 
airy, noured and obliged by that permiſſion, whom of the two 
nad: WW will you chuſe? You, perhaps, will think fit to ſpend 
"mel © a day abroad in the common entertainments of men of 
t the WM © (onfſe and fortune; ſhe will think herſelf ill-uſed in that 
He abſence, and contrive at home an expence proportioned 
been to the appearance which you make in the world. She is 
ftir im all things to have a regard to the fortune which ſhe 
on © brought you, Ito the fortune to which you introduced 
ff. © me. The commerce between you two will eternally have 
1s tothe air of a bargain, between us of a friendſhip +. joy 


iture will ever enter into the room with you, and kind wiſh- 
ther © <5 attend my benefactor when be leaves it. Aſk your- 
pon © &1f, how would you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever the plea- 
ru © fire of having laid an immediate obligation on a grateful 
„m- mind? ſoch will be your cafe with me. In the other 
ze1ck | | 4 marriage 
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© marriage you will live in a conſtant compariſon of be 
© nefits, and never know the happineſs of conferring a 
receiving any. 8 N : de es 
© IT may be you will, after all, act rather in the 


© dential way, according to the ſenſe of the ordinan 


© world. I know not what to think or ſay, when the me 


© lancholy reflection comes upon ine; but ſhall only ad 
© more, that it is in your power to make me your grate 
6 ful wife, but never your abandoned miſtreſs. T 


| N? 200. Friday, October 19. 
VII C. En. 6. v. 82; 


Vincit amor patriæ — 


The nobleſt motive is the public good. 


themſelves as to their people. This cannot be 
doubted of ſuch as prove unfortunatein their wary 
but it is often true too of thoſe who are celebrated for thei 
ſucceſſes. If a ſevere view were to be taken of their condud, 
if the profit and loſs by their wars could be juſtly balanced, 
it would be rarely found that the conqueſt is ſufficient to 
repay the coſt. e 8 h 
As I was the other day looking over the letters of my 
correſpondents, I took this hint from that of Phil/arithmr:; 
which has turned my preſent thoughts upon political arith- 
metic, an art of greater uſe than entertainment. My friend 
has offered an eſſay towards proving that Lewis XIV, 
with all his acquiſitions, is not maſter of more people than 
at the beginning of his wars; nay, that for every ſubject he 
had acquired, he had loſt three that were his inheritance! 
if Fhilarithmus is not miſtaken in his calculations, Lew 
muſt have been impoveriſhed by his ambition. 1 
THE prince for the public good has a ſovereign proper- 
ty in every private perſon's eſtate, and conſequently hi 
riches mult increaſe or decreaſe in proportion to the num- 
ber and riches of his ſubjects. For example: if ſword or 
peſtilence ſhould deſtroy all the people of this metropolls 
(Gop forbid there ſhould be room for ſuch a ſuppoſition! 


but if this thould be the, caſe) the queen muſt needs Ile 3 
: | Tn great 


J's ambition of princes is many times as hurtful to 
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reat part of her revenue, or, at leaſt what is charged up- 

the city muſt increaſe the burden upon the reſt of her 
bjects. Perhaps the inhabitants here are not above a tenth 
art of the whole: yet as they are better fed, and clothed; 


0 26 
of be. 
ing or 


e pit 


linan d lodged, than her other ſubjects, the cuſtoms and ex- 
e meg es upon their conſumption, the impoſts upon their houſes, 
y 20d other taxes, do very probably make a fifth part of 
grate-W - whole revenue of the crown. But this is not all; the 

Ianſamption of the city takes off a great part of the fruits 


f the whole iſland; and as it pays ſuch à proportion of 
e rent, or yearly value of the lands in the country, ſo 
is the cauſe of paying ſuch a proportion of taxes upon 
hoſe lands. The loſs then of ſuch a people muſt needs be 
nſible to the prince, and viſible to the whole kingdom. 
Ox the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſs Gop to drop 
rom heaven a new people equal in number and riches to 
he city, I ſhould be ready to think their exciſes, cuſtoms, 
nd houfe-rent, would raiſe as great a revenue to the 
rown as would be loſt in the former caſe. And as the 
onſumpt ion of this new body would be a new market for 
he fruits of the country, all the lands, eſpecially thoſe 


duc, noſt adjacent, would riſe in their yearly value, and pay 
iced, Wbreater mor taxes to the public. The gain in this caſe 
it to Mould be as fenfible as the former los. 
| WHATSOEVER is afleſſed upon the general, is levied 
m pon individuals. It were worth the while then. to conſi- 


er what is paid by, or by means of, the meaneſt ſubjects, 
a order to compute the value of every ſubject to the prince. 


end il Fox my own part, I ſhould believe that ſeven eighths 
IV. f the people are without property in themfelves'or the 
than Heads of their families, and forced to work for their daily 
t he read: and that of this fort there are ſeven millions in the 


vbole iſland of Great Britain: and yet one would imagine 
that ſeven eighths of the whole people ſhauld conſume atleaft 
bree fourths of the whole fruits of the country. If this 
the caſe, the ſubjects without property pay three fourths 
of the rents, and copſgquently enable the landed men to 
pay three fourths of their taxes. Now if fo great a part 
of the land- tax were to be divided by ſeven nullions, it 
would amount to more than three ſhillings to every head. 
And thus as the poor are the cauſe, without which —— 
8 Ip | - rig. 


reat LY 


\ 
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rich OP not pay this tax, even the pooreſt ſubject is u 
on this account worth three ſhillings yearly to the prinq 
Ascalx, one would i imagine the conſumption of. ſerg 

eighths of the whole people ſhould pay two thirds of 
the cuſtoins and exciſes. And i this ſum too ſhould 1 
divided by ſeven millions, via. the number of poor pes. 
ple, it would amount to more than ſeven ſillings to eren 
head: and therefore with this and the former ſum, eren 
poor ſubject, without poverty, except of his limbs and H 
bour, is worth it leaſt-ten ſhillings yearly to the ſovereign e 9” 
So much then the queen lofts with: every one of her old, 


and gains with every ener tier new ſubjects. por 
Warn I was got into this way of thinking, L preſent hain! 
grow-concelted of the argument, and was juſt preparing u * 0 
Write 2 letter, of advice to. a member of parliament, o nfs 
opening the freedom of our towns and trades, for taking 3 
away all manner of diſtinctions between tlie natives and tl ap 
foreigners, for repealing our taws' of pariſh ſcrtlementy - 1 
and removing every other, obſtacle to the increaſe of th FO 
people. But as ſoon as I have recollected with what ini. In 
mitable eloquence my fellow-lahourershad exaggerated tie * 
miſchicfs of ſelling the birth-rigbt of Britous for 4 il 27 
af ſpoiling: the pure. Britih blood with foreign mixtyra, vai 
of introducing a confuſion af languages and religions, and way 
of letting in ſtrangers to eat bread out of the mou 4g b 
of our own people, I became ſo humble as to let my; pro Foy 
ject fall to the ground, and leave my ggf £oincredk To 
by the ordinary way of, generation- 1821 2 
As I have always at beart the publir perk fo Iam eve "54 
contriving ſchemes to promote ita and Þ think!T may wit an 1 
out vanity: pretend to have contrived ſome as wiſe as anf ers 
of the caſtle-builders. I had no ſooner giren up my for 18 
mer project, but my head was preſently Full of drainiag ut pr 
fens and marſhes, banking out the ſei; and joining neu 3 
lands to my country; for ſince it is thought impracticable 58 
to increaſe the people to the land, I fell immediately to * 
conſider how much would be gained to the prince by' in- . 
———— to the people. %% % hn * 9 
Ir the ſame omnipotent power, which made 'the word rx 
ſhould at this time 'raiſe out of the ocean, and join to 2 
Great. Britain an equal extent of land, with equal build bam 
ings, m_ cattle, and other conveniencies and 1 * 


| 
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_ - then with the wages of two days, they can neither pay ſug 
prices for their proviſions, nor ſuch exciſes to the goven, 
ment. f | | | | : | 
Tzu Ar paradox therefore in old Heſiod, rev du wa 
or half is more than the whole, is very applicable to Mv ot 
preſent caſe; ſince nothing is more true in political arithmg 
tic, than that theſame people with half a country is more tion 
luable than with the whale. I begin to think there wi 
nothing ſo abſurd in Sir . Petty, when he fancied if the n 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the whole kingdom of Ir. 
land were ſunk in the ocean, ſo that the people were il 
ſaved and brought into. the Lowlands of Great Britain: 
nay, though they were to be re-imburſt the value of theriſre:fo: 
_ eſtates by the body of the people, yet both the ſovereign au ¶ſomet 
the ſubjects in general would be inriched by the very loß 
_ «IF the people only make the riches, the father of ta 
children is a greater benefactor to his country, than H the p. 
who has added to it 10,000 acres of land and no peopł ral t. 
It is certain Lewis has joined vaſt tracts of land to his d uccoi 
minions: but if P/ilarithmus ſays true, that he is not no ible 
maſter of ſo many ſubjedts as before; we may then accoui extra 
for his not being able to bring ſuch mighty armies into t love 7 
field, and for their heing neither fo well fed, nor cloth wo 
nor paid, as formerly. The reaſon is plain, Lewis mii perſes 
needs have been impoveriſhed not only by his loſs of \u-under 
jects, but by his acquiſition of lande. 
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 Religentem eſſe oportet, religioſum nean. ivi 
| 277 | ag Incerti autoris apud AUL» GEII. of divi 


A man hould be religious, not ſuperſtitious. 


| 12 is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions o 
1 a child with devotion, which ſeldom dies in a mind 
that has received an early tincture of it. Tho' it may ſen 
extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of the world, tit 
heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, it generallf 
breaks out and diſcovers itlelf again as ſoon as — TH, 
; TER 2 Sew CONL 
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ſideration, age, or misforturies, have brought the man 
to himſelf, The "fire may be covered and overlaid, but 
annot be entirely quenched and ſmothered. 25 
A sTaTE of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, without 


0 20 
y ſug 


Wen 


Ta yr 

to ev otion, is a cold, lifeleſs, infipid condition of virtue; 
tho: nd is rather to be tiled philoſophy than religion. Devo- 
re tion opens the mind to great conceptions, and fills it with 
e Wa ore ſublime ideas, than any that are to be met with in 
if te moſt exalted ſcience; and at the ſame time warms au 
f IB: vitates the foul more than ſenſual pleaſure. EX Fo 


e all 
Hain: 


their 


Ir has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is mor 
diſtinguiſned from the animal world by devotion than by 
reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſeover in their actions 


n aulWſomething like a faint glimmering of reaſon, although they 
lok, Wſbetray in ao fingle circumſt nce of their behaviour any 
f ta bing that bears the leaſt affinity to devotion. It is certain, 
an che propenſity of the mind to religious worſhip, the natu- _ 
eopl:Wr2! tendency of the ſoul to fly to ſome ſuperior being for 
1s doWiuccour in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude to an invi- 


t noble ſuperintendent which ariſes in, us upon receiving any 
couuggextraordinary and unexpected good - fortune, the acts of 
to love and admiration with which the thoughts of men are 


thee wonderfully tranſported in meditating upon the divine 
mil perfe tions, and the univerſal: concurrence of all the nations 


" T-under heaven in the great article of adoration, plainly 
ſhew, that devotion or religious worſhip muſt be the effect 
of tradition from ſome firſt founder of inankind, or that it 
3 conformable to the natural light of reaſon, or that it 
proceeds from an inſtinct implanted in the foul itſelf, For 
my part, I look upon all theſe. to be the concurrent cauſes ; 
but which ever of them ſhall be aſſigned as the principle 
of divine worſhip, it manifeſtly points to a ſupreme Being 
3s the firſt Author of it. 2] | $ 
I May take ſome other opportunity of conſidering thoſe 
particular forms and methods of devotion which are taught 
us by Chriſtianity ; byt ſhall here obſerve into what er- 
rors even this divine pranciple may ſometimes lead us, when 
it is not moderated by that right reaſon which was given 
us as the guide of all our actions. 1355 
Tas two great errors into which a miſtaken devotion | 
may betray us, are entluſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 100 
THERE is not a more melancholy object, than a man 
Vor. III. | N WhO 
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-who has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. tt in 
perſon that is crazed, tho with pride or malice, is a tro 
very mortifying to human nature; but when the diſtemlMrdec 

* ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of devotion, or too vid ridi 
tenſe an application of the mind to its miſtaken duties, ¶Micks 
- deſerves-our compaſſion in a more particular manner. wal pro 
may however learn this leſſon from it, that ſince devot r ſlip 
itſelf (which one would be apt to think could not be tu ch a 
warm) may diſorder tbe mind, unleſs its heats are tempe Hitre 
ed with caution and prudence, we ſhould be particulaſ rothe 
careful to keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to gui 
aurſelves in all parts of life againſt the influence of paſſiu ch m 
imagination, and conſtitution. | | 
DEgvoTION, when it does not lie under the-check 
reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. MW eſe c 
the mind ſinds herſelf very much inflamed with her de chers, 
tions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they are not. Noſſeſſi 
her own kindling, but blown up by ſomething divine wit 
in her. If the indulges this thought too far, and humonWope « 

_ the growing paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings herſelf into ima er, 
nary raptures and ecſtaſies; and when once ſhe fancies haoutrer 
ſelf under the influence of a divine impulſe, it is no won then 
if ſhe flights human ordinances, and refuſes to comp Noi 
with any eſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking her rhame 
directed by a much ſuperior guide. I antag 
As enthuliaſin is a kind of exceſs in devotion, ſuperli 
tion is the exceſs not only of devotion, but of religion eſſes o 
general, according to an old heathen: ſaying, quoted eriſior 

Aulus Gellius, Religentem eſſe oportet, religioſum neju 
A man ſhould be reſigioù, not-ſuperftitious. . For, as fHH 1204 
author tells us, NMigidus obſerved upon this paſſage, i em n 
the Latin words which terminate in /i generaliy in dect 
vicious characters, and the having of any quality to * en] 
Sees. 1680 n A) | 
AN enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown; 
- ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid egurtier. Enthufiaſm 6 
ſomething-in it of madneſs; ſuperſtition of folly. Mo 
of the ſects that fall ſhort of the church of England lu 
in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as the XKoman-d 
tholic religion is one huge over- grown body of child 
and idle ſuperſtitions. „ 

TE Roman- catholic church feems indeed irrecovera 


0 
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& in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or behaviour be 
troduced in the world, it will ſoon be found out and dif- 
'rded; on the contrary, a habit or ceremony, tho“ never 

AE -idiculous, which has taken ſanctuary in the church, 
ice ccks in it for ever. A Gothic biſhop, perhaps, thought 
proper to repeat ſuch a form in ſuch particular ſhoes 

r ſlippers 3 another fancied it would be very decent if 
ih a part of public devotions were performed with a 
tre on his lead, and a croſier in his hand: to this a 
rother Vandal as wiſe as tte others, adds an antic dreſs, 
hich he conceived would allude very aptly. to fuch and 
ch myſteries, till by degrees the whole office has degene- 
ated into an empty ſhow. -—- e ; | 
Taz1R ſucceſſors ſee the vanity: and inconvenience of 
beſe ceremonies; but inſtzad of reforming, perhaps add: 
thers, which they think more ſignificant, and which take 
oſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and ire never to be driven 
t after they have been once admitted. I have ſeen the 
ope officiate at St Peter's, where, for two hours toge- 
ber, he was buſied in putting on or off his different ac - 
— according to the different parts he was to act 
hem TT NT ELSE 48 7 If 
NoTHING. is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
rnamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite ad- 
antages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, ſteady, maſcu- 
ine piety ; but enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are the weak 
eſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn and 
=—_ of infidels, and ſink us even below the beaſts that 
Idor. ATRY may be looked upon as another error ariſing | 
m miſtaken devotion ; but becauſe reflections on that 
bject would be of no uſe to an Engliſh reader, I ſhall 

ot enlarge upon it. 5 8 L 
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ſuperior to the coachman in the perſonal qualities of cov- 
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| Sepe decem vitiis inſiructior odit et horret. + 204. 
27 > . 7 TE T4 Hon. ep. 18. I. I. v. . 


Many, tho“ faultier nnech- themſe lves, preens thing 
Their leſs offending» neighbours faults to mend. faanc 

by — | 8 „„ bmi 
N HE other day as I paſſed along the ſtreet, I ſaw : feed 
1 fturdy prentice-boy difputing with an hackney :. [/« 
coachman; and in an inſtant, upon fome word of pro- easy 
vocation, throw off his hat and pertwig, clench his fit, parts 
and ſtrike the fellow a flap on the face; at the ſame tin wage 
calling him raſcal, and telling him be was a gentlemam n fan 
ſ-n. The young gentleman was, it ſeems, bound to to pr 
blackſmith; and the debate aroſe about payment for ſoneWſchara 


work done about a coach, near which they fought. Hi enouf 
maſter, during the combat, was full of his boy's praiſes; from 
and as he called to him to play with hand and foot, an libe 
throw in his head, he made all us who ſtood round him advan 
of his party, by declaring the boy had very good friend, have! 

and he could truſt him with untold gold. As I am gene; ther 1 
rally in the theory of mankind, I could not but make my when 
reflections upon the ſudden popularity which was raiſei whom 
about the lad; and perhaps, with my friend Tacitus, fel of tho 
into obſervations upon it, which were too great for theo all ſup 
caſion; or aſcribed this general favour to cauſes which bad ſupp 
nothing to do towards it. But the young blackfmith*Me:tter 
being a gentleman was, methought, what created hin who g 
good-will from his preſent equality with the mob about hates, 
him: add to this, that he was not fo much a gentleman, flowers 
as not, at the ſame time that he called himſelf ſuch, to uk ¶ mourſ- 
as rough methods for his defence as his antagoniſt, The ligene: 
advantage of his having good ie as his maſter ei. conſeg 
preſſed it, was not lazily urged; Wt he ſhewed himſel bim ag 
cheat! 
ISB 
ſubject 
tition : 


rage and activity, to confirm that of his being well allied, 
before his birth was of any ſervice to him. 185 

- JF one might moralize from this filly ſtory, a man would 

ſay, that whatever advantages of fortune, birth, or 7 

" „5 | - Gti 


—__ 


other good, people. poſſeſs above the reſt of the world, 
they ſhould ſhew collateral eminences beſides thoſe diſtinc-- 
tions; or thoſe diſtinctions will avail only to keep up 


real place of favour or eſteem in tlie opinion and common 
ſenſe of their fellow. creatures. | 


7 — 


8 thing more is neceſſary than property and ſuperior circum - 
ſo much as in the domeſtic part of life. It is ordinary to 
feed their humours into unnatural excreſcences, if I may 


ey Heak, and make their whole being a wayward and un- 
eaſy condition, for want of the obvious reflection that all 


s fit, parts of human life is a commeree. It is not only pay ing 


time wages, and giving commands, that conſtitutesa maſter of 
nana family; but prudence, equal behaviour, with reacineſs 
to to protect and cheriſh them, is what intitles a man to that 
ſome character in their very hearts and ſentiments. It is pleaſant 
Hu enough to obſerve, that men expect from their dependents, 
üſes; from their ſole motive of fear, all the good effects which 
„ani liberal education, and affluent fortune, and every other 
bind, antage, cannot produce in themſelves. A man will 


end have his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober and chaſte, for no o- 
gene · ¶ ther reaſons but. the terror of loſing his maſtgr's favour; 
e ben all, the laws. divine and human cannot keep him 
are whom he ſerves within bounds, with relation to any one 


fell of thoſe virt es. But both in great and ordinary affairs, 
e 0c-B:']- ſaperiority;-which is not founded on merit and virtu . 
bad b ſupported only by artiſice and ſtratagem. Thus you ſee 
ütk eth gatterers are the agents in families of bumouriſts, and thoſe 
him who govern themſelves by any thing but reaſon. i Make, 


hates, diſtant relations, poor kinſmen, and indigent fol - 
lowers, are the fry which ſupport the ceconomy of an hu. 
mourſom rich man. He is eternally whiſpered with intel- 
ligence of who are true or falſe to him in matters of nn 
conſequence, and he, maintains twenty friends to'defend 
him againſt the inſinuations of one who would perhaps 
cheat him of an old coat. 5 a 

I SHALL not enter into farther ſpeculation upon this - 


ſubje& at preſent; but think the following letters and pe- 


old tion are made up of proper ſentiments on this occaſion. 
an) | x 8 \ L 3 ; Mr 


ther 235 3 | | ; 
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common decencies. and ceremonies, and not to preſerve a+ 


Tn folly of peoples procedure, in imagining that no 
ſtances to ſupport tliem in diſtinction, appears in no ways 
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U— 
] AM ſervant to an old lady who is governed by one 
1 ſhe calls her friend; who is ſo familiar an one, that 
ſhe takes upon her to advi © her without being called to 
it, and makes her uneaſy with all about her. Pray; Si, 

be pleaſed to give us ſome remarks: upon voluntary 
* counſellors; and let theſe people know, that to git 
any body advice, is to ſay to that perſon, I am your bet. 
ters. Pray Sir, as near as you can, deſcribe that eter- 
nal flirt, and diſturber of families, Mrs Taperty, who i 
always viſiting, and putting people in a way, as they 
call it. If you can make her ſtay at home one evening, 
you will be a general benefactor to all the ladies women 
in town, and particularly to 
| Your loving friend, 

| Suſan Civil 


Rd 


Mr SyEcTaroR,' 6·ß᷑:!ũ ũꝶ ᷑̃ :?:; 
| J AM a footman, and live with one of thoſe mer, 
each of whom is faid to be one of the heſt humourid 
men in the world; but that he B paſſionate. Pray b. 
pleaſed to inform them, that he who is paſſionate, and 
takes no care to command his haſtineſs, does more inju 
ry to his friends and ſervants in one half hour, that 
whole years can atone for. This maſter of mine, who 
is the beſt man alive in common fame, difobliges ſont 
body every day he lives; and ſtrikes me for the nei 
thing I do, becauſe he is out of humour at it. If the 
« gentlemen knew that they do all the miſchief that is eve 
© Cne in converſation, they would reform; and I, wht 
© have been a ſpectator of gentlemen at dinner for many 
« years, have ſeen that indifiretion does ten times mort 
« miſchief than ill- nature. But you will repreſent tit 
better than | CVP 


* 


our abuſed humble | ſervant . 


Thomas Smoałj. 
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To the SPECTATOR: 


ö | he humble petition of John Steward, Ro Butler, 
' One Harry Cook, and, Abigail Chambers, in behalf of tbem- 
that ſelves and their relations, belongi ing to and diſperſed in 
edt the ſeveral ſervices. of, moſt of the great families oo 
* the cities of London and We/lminſter. © | 
Y SHEWETH, | 
oters HAT in maty of the families 5 in which your LY 
bo is tioners live and are employed, the ſeveral heads 
they of them are wholly unacquainted with what is buſineſs, 
nin and are very little judges when they are well or ill uſed 
omen by us your ſaid petitioners... 7 
Tnar for want of ſuch {kill in, "their own affairs, ma 
by indulgence of their own lazineſs and pride, they con- 
tinually keep about them certain iche animals 
Civil called ſpies. 
Tnar whenever a FR is entertained, the peace | ce of ES 
| that houſe, is from that moment baniſhed. _ ; 
men © Thar. ſpies never give an. account of good Griices; - 
oured WF but repreſent our mirth and freedom by the words, 
ay b Wantonnefs, and Diſorder. 
„ani © Thar in all families where there are ſpies, | there i: is a 
in: general jealouſy and miſunderſtanding. : . . _. 
chal Tur the maſters and miſtreſſes of ſuch houſes live 
„Wo in continual ſuſpicion of their ingenuous and true fer- 
ſome i vants, and are given up to the management of thoſe who 
ner are falſe and perfidious. 
check © Thar ſuch maſters and miſtreſſes who entertain gie, 
eve are no longer more than cyphers in their own families ; 


and that we your petitioners are, with great diſdain, o- 

mami bliged to pay all our reſpect, and exper * our main- 

* beugte 1 ſpies. | i | 

it Txv of Mi 
c Vous peticlenghs deren ood: 1 pray, that | 

you would repreſent the premiſes to all perſons of 
| condition: and your petioners, | as in a duty: 
aks. * ſhall: nth ever” Pray, vc. | T 


— 


— 


„— 
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i” men who have à little: family in moſt of the pariſhes 0 


1 
i ' 
1 
. 

4 
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lum up a phyſician. In ſhort, the town is full of thek 


+ _ pudent libertine that had a little ſmattering of _— 
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E Phoebe 8 7 FAA hujus mihi nominis . 
Nec -faiſa C lymene culpam fi imagine celat 


10 


* da, n a _ Ovid. Met. T2 2. v. j 7 
Turion parent. n ſence you don't deſpiſe 
A parent's name, * ſome certain token give; , 
"That I may Clymene' proud boaſt” believe, 7 
N or AE ny" Hall _ Oe: e 3 
H ERE; is a Joſs. trite of” r both have not 7 


yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the'cornen 
of this great city, in order to ſeduce fach unfortunate fe 
males as fall intò their walks. Theſe abandoned profl: 
gates raiſe up iſſue in every quarter of the town, and ren 
often, for a valuable conſideration, father it upon tle 


church - warden. By this means there are ſeveral married bh 
Nr 


noth 
rank 
ant 11 
hom 
his in 
ough 
ind; 
hat d 


London and Weſtminſter, and ſeveral bitchelors who are 
undone by a charge of children.” on | 

WHEN a tnan once gives himſelf this liberty: of: prep 
ing at large, and living upon the common, he finds ſo much 
game in a populous city, that it is ſurpriſing to conſide 
the numbers which he fometiines propagates. We ſee ma 
ny a young fellow who is feares of age, that could lay bi 
claim to the jus trium liberorum, or the privileges which 
were granted by the Roman laws to all ſuch as were fi 
thers of three children: nay, I have heard a rake, wht 
was not quite five and twenty, declare himfelf the fathe 
of a fſeventh ſon, and very prudently deternine to bree 


young patriarchs, not to mention ſeveral battered beau 


who, like heedleſs ſpendthrifts that-ſquander away / they be 


eſtates before they are maſters of them, e raiſed up thei 
whole ſtock of children before marriage. 
I MvsT not here omit the particular hin; of an in. 


and obſerving the genealogies of great families w * 
| 85 Otten 


* S 
L 


* * 
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ften drawn up in the ſhape of trees, had taken 8 fancy. to 


Jiſpoſe of his own. FREY iſſue in a 1 e of the me 
ind. ; | Ay” . 


Net hngan tempus & ingens,. pins £1. 
v. o Fxlit ad celum ramis felicibus arbo, _.. 
Miraturgue NQVAsS. ee „ non ſua poma. 
| + bers VIIG. Sn 2. v. 80. 


Hud in ſhort gate the laden boughs ariſe, 


With happy fr uit 3 to the ties = De. 9g 
en The mother plant admires the leaves unk. „ 
ON; Gf alien trees, and apples not her own. Davop-! 


ve of Taz trunk of the tree was marked with his own name,” 


ori Maple. Out of the fide of it grew a large barren 
ate ranch, inſcribed Mary Maple, the name of his unhappy 
prof fe. The head was adorned with five huge boughs. On 
d ve he bottom of the firſt was written in w cba ters” 
on ee Cole, who branched out into three ſprings, viz. Mil. 
1arried am, Richard, and Rebecca. Sall Tui ford gave birth to 
ſhes d other bough that ſhot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, and 
ho aura. The third arm of the tree had only a ſingle in- ' 


* N 
©.» 


int in it, with a ſpace left for a ſecond, the parent from 
hom it fprung being near her ti:ne when the author took 
his ingenious device into his head. The two other great 
oughs were very plentifully loaden with fruit of the fame” 


prey. 
„much 
onſide 


de mid; beſides which, there were many ornamental branches. 
lay hit did not bear. In ſhort, a more flouriſhing tree never 
which me out of the herald's office. 

ere f Waar makes this generation af vermin ſo very prolgke, 


the indefatigable diligence with which they apply tbem- 
ves to their buſineſs, A man does not undergo more 
atchings and fatigues in a campaign, than in the courſe 

fa vicious amour. As it is ſaid of ſome men, that they 

ake their buſineſs their pleaſure, thoſe ſons. of darkneſs. 
ay be ſaid to make their pleaſure their buſineſs. They 
ight conquer their corrupt inclinations with balf the. 

ains they are at in gratifying _—_—.. 

Nox is the invention of. theſe men leſs to be adinivnds 


aldtyi ban their induſtry and viglance. There is a fragment of: 
wen pollodarus ws comic poet, (who was contemporary with. 
often : 9 | 


— 
— 3 — = 


o 
o 
—————— — — — 
— . K ==" 
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Menander) which is full' of humour, as follows : Thu 


mayeſt ſhut up thy doors, ſays he, with bars and bolrs +* 1 8 

will be impoſſible for the blackſmith to make them ſo fas, 

| but a cat and a whoremaſttr will find a way throug, W* 
them. In a word, there is no head ſo full of ſtratagem un 

as that of a libidinous man. . 14 c 

WERE I to propoſe a puniſhment for this infamous race on 
of propagators, it ſhould be to ſend them, after the ſecond bu 
or third offence, into our American colonies, in order to no 
people thoſe parts of her majeſty's doininions where the leg 
is a want of inhabitants, and in the phraſe of Diogenes, to ter 
plant men. Some countries puniſh this crime with death; fin. 
but I think ſuch a baniſhment would be ſufficient, and . hat 
might turn this generative faculty to the advantage of the © for 
—_—_ F „ 1 © an, 
Ix the mean time, till theſe gentlemen may be thus dif: Wl Ih 
poſed of, I would earneſtly exhort them to take care of {© hin 
thoſe unfortunate creatures whom they have brought into © ing 
the world by theſe indirect methods, and to give their ſpu- 61 
rious children ſuch an education as may render them more Ml © lar 
_ virtuous than their parents. This is the beſt atonement they me 
can make for. their own crimes, and indeed the only me. wit 
thod that is left them to repair their paſt miſcarriages. c eaſ 
F wovip likeways deſire them to conſider, whether my 
they are not bound in common humanity, as well as by Ml aſſi 
all the obligations of religion and nature, to make ſome C] 
| proviſion for thoſe whom they have not only given life to, and 
but intailed upon them, tho? very unreaſonably, a degree © livi 
of ſhame and diſgrace. And here I cannot but take notice Ml © and 
of '> »{e depraved notions which prevaif among us, and © ver! 
which muſt have taken riſe from our natural inclination to. © can 
favour a vice to which we are ſo very prone, namely, ſtra 
that baſtardy and cuckoldom ſhould be looked upon as Ml © ed 1 
reproaches, and that the ignominy, which is only due to - 
lewdneſs and falſhood, ſhould fall in fo unreaſonable 2 * byt 
manner upon the perſons who are innocent. bece 
Ina been inſenſibly drawn into this diſcourſe by the ma 
following letter, which is drawn up with ſuch a ſpirit of Wi © thin 
fincerity, that I queſtion not but the writer of it has re- © wo! 
preſented his caſe in a true and genuine light.. ; 2 
4 | | ' cla! 
F LI fir 


j 
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a, [ AM one of thoſe people who, by the general opi- 
1126 1 nion of the world, are counted both infamous and 
ems Wi © unhappy. 3 5 F 

| « My father is a very eminent manin this kingdom, and 
race one who bears conſiderable offices in it. I am his fon, 
ond but my misfortune is, that I dare not call him father, 
r. to nor he without ſhame, own me as his iſſue, I being il- 
here legitimate, and therefore deprived of that endearing 


„to © tenderneſs and unparalleled ſatisfaction which a good man 
ith; finds in the love and converſation of a parent: neither 
and have I the opportunities to render him the duties of a2 
the © fon, he having always carried himſelf at fo vaſt a diſtance, 
| © and with ſuch ſuperiority towards me, that by long uſe 
diſc WM have contracted a timorouſneſs when before him, which 
e of WM © binders me from declaring my own neceſſities, and giv - 
into ing him to underſtand the inconveniencies I undergo. 
ſpu- Ir is my misfortune to have been neither bred a ſcho- 
nore Bi © lar, ſoldier, nor to any kind of buſineſs, which renders 
they me entirely uncapable of making proviſion for myſelf 
me. without his aſſiſtance; and this creates a continual un- 
4 © eafineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time want bread: 
ther my father, if I'may fo call him, giving me but very faint 
s by BY aſſurances of doing any thing for me. wt 
ome I HAVE hitherto lived ſomewhat like a gentleman, 
to, and it would be very hard for me to labour for my 
gree lf © living. I am in continual anxiety for my future fortune, 
tice BI © and under a great unhappineſs in lęſing the fweet con- 
and © verfation and friendly advice of my parents; fo that I 
n to. © cannot look upon myſelf otherways than as a-monſter, 
ely, Ml © frangely ſprung up in nature, which every one is aſham- 
n sed to own. | | f | 
e to © I amt thought to be a man of ſome natural parts, and 
e a by the continual. reading what you have offered the world, 
become ang, admirer thereof, which has drawn me to 
the Wl © make chin nellen. at the ſame time hoping, if any 
it of thing herein ſhall touch you with a ſenſe of pity, you 
; re- ll © would then allow me the favour of your opinion there- 
© upon; as alſo what part I, being unlawfully born, may 
(claim of the man's affection who begot me, and how 
I, © far in your opinion 1 am to be thought his ſon, or he 
acknowledged 


ID 
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* 1 as my father. Yourſentiments and aqua yo 


c re a 2 eee and ſatisfaction to, of 
. at Wur admirer and humble ſervant, ſtr: 
| | | | a —_ 4 © 
f e | vid 
f No 204 Wedneſdry, Oftober 24. = 
4 | ET 1 iD ceal 
F  Utit grata protervitas, T4 life. 
1 El vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. * 
fk eh „ „i HoR. od. 19, L I. v. ee. 
| With winning. coyneſs ſhe my ſoul diſarms e — 
3 Hier face darts forth a thouſand rays; _ deſi 
1 M eye-balls ſwim, and I grow giddy while I gat, man 
> le = 7 N Cox REI. whe 
* Au not at all difpleaſed that J am become the coum I ca 
. 1 of love, and that the diſtreſſed in that paſſion convey 
ji |: their complaints to each other by my means. The fol- 
{of lowing letters have lately come to my hands, and il 
ww have their place vith great willingneſs. As to the reade'vMl 7/ 
= entertainment, he will, J hope, forgive the inſerting ſud 1 
„ particulars as to him may, perhaps, ſeem frivolous, bit ä 
* : | | . 
= are to the perſons who wrote them of the higheſt couſ : celle 
ot quente. I ſhall not trouble you with the prefaces, con. muc! 
"45 pliments, and apologies. made to me before each epi (ite 
2. when is was defired to be inſerted : but in general the owe 
. tell me, that the perſons to whom they are addreſſed ba ſee y 
| il intimations, by phraſes and illuſions in them, from when obſer 
_ they came. | Ct ment 
bi | | Ke 125 | RING beaut 
| | To the SOTHADES. admi 
| | WW [ as : heart 
1 9 3 word, by which I 2ddrel# fp, gives yo the 1; 
| | © . & who underftand Portugueſe, a lively image of ti faults 
. tender regard T have for you. The SpECTATon's l and 
al letter from Statira gave me the hint to uſe the ſan Mada 
| methoꝗ of explaining myſelf to you. I am not affront havio 
Wl. _ * at the delign your late behaviour diſcovered you had if 3s it « 
[1 | 77 | | | yo Vor. 


8. 


* 
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our addreſſes to me; but I impute it to the degeneracy 
of the age, rather than your particular fault. As I aim 
at nothing more than being yours, *Fam willing to be a 
ſtranger to your name, your fortune, or any figure 

which your wife might expect to make in the world, pro- 
vided my commerce with you is not to be a guilty one. 
I reſign gay dreſs, the pleaſure of viſits, equipage, plays, 
balls, and operas, for that one ſatisfaction of having you 
| for ever mine. I am wyling you ſhall induſtriouſly con- 
ceal the only cauſe of triumph which I can know in this 
life. I wiſh only to have it my duty, as well as my in- 
clination, to ſtudy your happineſs. If this has not the 
effect this letter ſeems to aim at, you are to underſtand 
that I had a-mind to berid of you, and took the readieſt 
way to pall you with an offer of what you would never 
deſiſt purſuing while you received ill uſage. Be a true 
man; be my ſlave while you doubt me, and negle&t me 
when you think I love you. I defy you to find out what 
is your preſent circumſtance with me; but I know while 
can keep this ſuſpence, „ | 
5 J am your admired | 

BELINx GBA. 


MAD AM, | : 
T is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is in, when the 
very imperfections of a woman he loves turn into ex- 
cellencies and advantages. I do aſſure you, I am very 
much afraid of venturing upon you. I now like you in 
ſpite of my reaſon, and think it an ill circumſtance to 
owe one's happineſs, to nothing but infatuation. I can 
ſe you ople all the young fellows who look at you, and 
hen obſerve your eye wander after new conqueſts every mo- 
ment you are in a public place; and yet there is ſuch a 
beauty in all your looks and geſtures, that I cannot but 
admire you in the very act of endeavouring to gain the 
hearts of others. My condition is the ſime with that of 
the lover in the Vaꝝ of the World. ] have ſtudied your 
faults ſp long, that they are become as familiar to me, 
and I like them as well as I do my own. Look to it, 


; yal 
of tis 
's Latz 


fan Madam, and conſider whether you think this gay be- 
rontell baviour will appear to me as amiable when an huſband, 
had as it does now to me a lover. Things are fo far ad- 
vor. Ii. | veaced, 
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_ © vanced, that we muſt proceed; and I hope you will li 
it to heart, that it will be becoming in me to appeir 
« ſtill your lover, but not in you to be ſtill my miſtre;, 
© Gaity in the matrimonial life is graceful in one ſes, 
but exceptionable in the other. As you improve thel 
little hints, you will aſcertain the happineſs or uneaſ. 

© neſs of, 1 0 ATR ng, 

| Your moſt obedient, 


Maſt humble ſervant, 


4 „55 T. N alle 

E, 8 & ing 

c HEN I fat at the window, and you at the othe may 

C end of the room by my couſin, I ſaw you catch with 
me looking at you. Since you have the ſecret at la, Wh 
© which I am ſure you ſhould never have known but H tho 
© inadvertency, what my eyes ſaid was true. But it is to your 

* ſoon, to conſirm it with my hand, therefore ſhall not ſub. WF men 

« {ctibe my name, V than 

| | adve 

„ . ſlum 
„ TRE were other gentlemen nearer, and I know ver t 
N no neceſſity you were under to take up that flip thee 
pant creature's fan laſt night; but you ſhall never tout I hat 
© a ſtick of mine more. That's pos. OE” man 

| | ws 1 Phill war: 

. . 5 capa 

To Colonel R s in Spain. ſtron 

| ER 5 | ſelf t 
> EF OR E this can reach the beſt of huſbands and depat 
c B the fondeſt lover, thoſe tender names will be no _ 
n 


© more of concern to me. The indiſpoſition in which you, ; 

© to obey the dictates of your honour and duty, left me, conſe 

© has increaſed upon me; and I amacquainted by my ph Pe 

-* ſicians I cannot live a week longer. At this time m En. 

« ſpirits fail me: and it is the ardent love I have for you 5 
© that carries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables me to 
© tell you, The moſt painful thing in the proſpect of deat), 
7 is, that T muſt part with you. But let it be a comfort 
© to-ycu, that I have no guilt havgs upon me, no unt. 
. . P | © pented 


other 
datch 


ſub. 


now 
flip 
ouch 


billis 


9:04  FHET YERNCETA FOR, © 8 
pented folly that retards me ; but I paſs away my laſt 
hours in reflection upon the happineſs we have lived in 
together, and in ſorrow hat is ſo ſoon to have an end. 
This is a frailty which I hope is ſo far from criminal, 
that, methinks, there is a kind of piety in being ſo unwil- 
ling to be ſeparated from a ſtate which is the inſtitution 
of heaven, and in which we have lived according to its 
laws. As we know no more of the next life, but that . 
it will be an happy one to the good, and miſerable to 
the wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt to 
alleviate the difficulty of reſigning this being, in imagin- 
ing that we ſhall have a ſenſe of what paſſes below, and 
may poſſibly be employed in guiding the eps of thoſe 
with whoin we walked with, innocence when mortal ? 
Why may not IL hope to go on in my uſual work, and, 
tho unknown to you, be aſſiſtant in all the conflicts of 
your mind? Give me leave to ſay to you, O beſt of 
men! that I cannot figure to myſelt a greater happineſs 
than in ſuch an employment : to be preſent at all the 
adventures to which human life is expoſed, to adminiſter 
ſlumber to thy eye- lids in the agonies of a fever, to co- 
ver thy beloved face in the day of battle, to go with 
thee a guardian angel incapable of wound or pain, where 
I have longed to attend thee when a weak, a fearful wo- 
man: theſe, my dear, are the thoughts, with which I 
warm my poor languid heart; but indeed I am not 
capable, under my preſent weakneſs, of bearing the 
ſtrong agonies of mind J fall into, when I form to my- 
{elf the grief you will be in upon your firſt hearing of my. 
departure. I will not dwell upon this, becauſe your 
kind and generous heart will be but the more afflicted, 
the more the perſon for whom you lament offers you 
conſolation. My laſt breath will, if I am myſelf, ex- 
pire in a prayer for you. I ſhall never ſee thy face a- 
gain. Farewel for ever, 3 | 


* 
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3 | | | piec 
No 205, Thurſday, October 25. . 
| 3 | | en 

Decipimur ſpecie recti | | our 

by | | Ho. ars poet. v. 2;, _ 
an 

ded ing excellence. ,oSCoMMoy, Wil tw'< 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence Ro 8 = 
HEN I meet with any vicious character thats — 

not generally known, in order to prevent its do. ray 

ing miſchicf, I draw it at length, and ſet it up as a ſcare- an 
crow; by which means I do not only make an example _ 

of the perſon to whom it belongs, but give warning to 5 
all her majeſty's ſubjects, that they may not ſuffer by it, en 
Thus, to change the alluſion, J have marked out ſeveril _ 
of the thoals and quick-ſands of life, and am continually aa 
employed in diſcovering thoſe which are ſtil coneealel, 3 
in order to keep the ignorant or unwary from running "Ys 
ufon them. It is with this intention that [ publiſh the ** 
following letter, wich brings to light ſome ſecrets of this ge 
nature. | 5 ny 

| | | ever 

Me SpgECTATOR, 5 FN 

HERE are none of your ſpeculations which I read the x 
© | over with greater delight, than thoſe which are gr, 

deſigned for the improvement of our ſex. You have en- Kok. 

© deavoured to correct our unreaſonable fears and ſuperſti aa. 

tions in your ſeventh and twelfth papers; our fancy for WW” 

© equipage in your fifteenth ; our love of 3 nh lat 

« your thirty firſt; our notions of beauty, in your thirty. - 
third; our inclination to romances, in your thirty: ae 

* ſeventh ; our paſſion for French fopperies, in your forty- made 
« fifth; our manhood and party-zeal in your fifty-ſeventi; bis, 
* our abuſe of dancing in your ſixty- ſixth and fixty-ſeventh; BY - ©, 
« our levity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth ; our lov reveg 
« of coxcombe, in your hundred and fifty-fourth, and hun. in "4 
« dred and fitty-feventh; our tyzanny over the hen-peckt, , bags 
your hundred and ſeventy-ſixth. You bave deſcribed = on 
« Pitin your forty- firſt; the idol, in your ſeventy third ; the BY ver 
« demurrer in your eighty-ninth ; the ſalamander, in Lage 8 
hundred and ninety eighth. You have like ways taken to aa. 


pieces 


# 
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ieces our dreſs, and repreſented to us the extravagancies 
we are often guilty of in that particular. You have fal- 
len upon our patches, in your fiftieth and eighty-firſt ; 
our commodes, in your ninety-eighth ; our fans, in your 
hundred and ſecond ; our riding-habits, in your hundred 


205 


v. 25. | 
N and fourth; our hoop-petticoats, in your hundred and 
oy twenty ſeventh; beſides a great many little blemiſhes- 
which you have touched upon in your ſeveral ether pa- 
Lat; pers, and in thoſe many letters that are ſcattered up 
« 0. and down your works. At the ſame time we muſt own, 
care. that the complements you pay our ſex are innumerable, 
.mpl; and that thoſe very faults which you repreſent in us, are 
g to neither black in themſelves, nor, as you own, univerſal | 
by it iN among us. But, Sir, it is plain that theſe your diſcourſes 
vera i are calculated for none but the faſhionable part of wo- 
ally man-kind, and for the uſe of thoſe who are rather indiſ- 
ale, creet than vicious. But, Sir, there is a ſort of proſti- 


tutes in the lower part of our ſex, who are a ſcandal to 
us, and very well deſerve to fall under your cenſure. I 
ft know it would debaſe your paper too much to enter in- 
to the behaviour of theſe female libertines; but as your 
remarks on ſome part of it would be a doing of juſtice to 
ſereral women of virtue and honour, whole reputation 
ſuffer by it, I hope you will not think it improper to give 


* the public ſome accounts of this nature. You muſt know, 
e en. Sr, I am provoked to write you this letter by the be- 
erl. baeiour of an infamous woman, who having paſſed her 
y for youth in a mdſt ſhameleſs ſtate of proſtitution, is now 
7e in one of thoſe who gain their livelihood by ſeducing others, 
irty- that are younger than themſelves, and by eſtabliſhing a 
irty- criminal commerce between the two ſexes. Among ſe· 
arty: reral of her artifices to get money, ſhe frequently per- 
3 # luades a vain young fellow, that ſuch a woman of qua- 
hs lity, or ſuch a celebrated toaſt, entertains a ſecret paſ- 
. lon for him, and wants nothing but an opportunity of 
bon WY "och ling it: nay, ſhe has gone fo far as to write letters 
ct, the name of a woman of figure, to borrow money of 


1 the il one of thoſe fooliſh Roderige's, which the has afterwards 
appropriated to her own uſe. In the mean time, the 


z the 
; our berſon who has lent the money, has thought a lady un- 
LA der obligations to him, who ſcarce knew his name; and 


188 wondered at her ingratitude when he has been with her, 
1 „„ Cn” 
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4 ter of fact, and the practice of more than one of theſe fe- 


«. ſome farther accounts of this vicious race of women. 


© tine he was too much a man of honour to put her i 


No 26;, 
c that ſhe has not owned the favour, though at the ſans 


© mind of it. | 

*WHen this abandoned baggage meets with a man why 
© has vanity enough to give credit to relations of this 1. con 
© ture, ſhe turns him to very good account, by repeating i * 1 
« praiſes that were never uttered, and delivering mieſſaph ma 
As the houfe of this ſhamel« MW gt 
« creature is frequented by ſeveral foreigners, I have heard iſ beg 
of another artifice out of which ſhe often raiſes mone, ſhe 
The foreigner ſighs after ſome Briti/h beauty, whon 
© he only knows by fame: upon which ſhe promiſes, if me 
can be ſecret, to procure him a nreeting. The ſtrange, 
© raviſhed at his good fortune, gives her a preſent, and in: Miſe que 


c little time is introduced to ſome imaginary title; for yu air. 

<. muſt know that this cunning purveyor has her repreſen. I 1 

c tatives upon this occafion, of ſome of the fineſt ladies i but 
„the kingdom. By this means, as I am informed, it ü. wi 

c uſual enough to meet with a German Count in foreion iſle me: 

c countries, that ſhall make his boaſt of favours he has re Miſe pre 
© ceived from women of the higheſt ranks, and the molt iſe S 
6. unblemiſhed characters. Now, Sir, what ſafety is ther pre 

© for a woman's reputation, when a lady may be thus pro- Sa. 


c ſtituted, as it were, by proxy, and be reputed an unchaſt 1 


c, woman: as the hero in the ninth book of Dryden's Vi. the 
gil is looked upon as a coward, becauſe the phanton WM con 


Which appeared in his likeneſs ran away from Turm. 
© You may depend upon what I relate to you to be mat- 


© male pandars. If you print this letter, I may give you 


Your humble ſervant, 
BELV.IDER& 


— 


> 


T' $HALY, add two other letters on different ſubjects vi T 
fill up my paper. 1 | | | 
Bo * the 

Mr. SPECTATOR, Lon 

6 AM a country clergyman, and hope you will lend m * fort 
«. KL your aſſiſtauce in ridiculing ſome little indecenci"h © tha 


6. which cannot ſo properly be expoſed from the pulpit. 
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lame « A wipow lady, who ſtraggled this ſummer from 
er n London into my pariſh for the benefit of the air, as ſhe 

| ſays, appears every Sunday at church with many faſhi- | 
n who onable extrꝭ v agancies, to the great aſtoniſhment of my 
is nf. congregation. IE: . Jo 
eating Bur what gives us the moſt offence is her theatrical 
ſſagtz manner of ſinging the pſalms. She introduces above 
melth fifty Italian airs into the hundredth pſalm, and whilſt we 
heard BF begin All people in the old folemn tune of our forefathers, 
ney, he in a quite different key runs diviſions on the vowels, 
whon , and adorns them with the graces of NVicolini; if ſhe 
„if meets with eye or aye, which are frequent in the metre 
nger, i of Hopkirns and Sternhold, we are certain to hear her 
d in quavering them half a minute after us to ſome ſprightly 
Tr you airs of the opera. | nn 
refen- I am very far from being an enemy to church-muſic ; 
lies in WW but fear this abuſe of it may make my pariſh ridiculous, 
it i who already look. on the ſinging pſalms as an entertain- 
reign WW ment, and not part of their devotion : beſides, I am ap- 
as re. N prehenſive that the infection may fpread ; for ſquire 
molt We Syuee tum, who by his voice ſeems (if 1 may uſe the e&*- 
there MW preſſion) to be cut out for an. Talian finger, was laſt 


s pro Sunday practiſing the fame airs. 3 
chaſt © I Exo the lady's principles, and that ſhe will plead 
V the toleration, which: (as ſhe fancies) allows her non- 
ton conformity. in this particular; but I beg you to acquaint 
rn her, That finging the pſalms in a different tune from the 
mat. reſt of the Congregation, is a ſort of ſchiſm not tolerated . 


eſe b. by that at. | 0 
0 Jan, STR, ER 

8 Your very humble ſervant, =" 
tt, : E225 jd a WP | N. . 
)ERG | 


Mr SPECTATOR, | PS 
IN your paper upon temperance, you preſcribe to us 
1 a rule for drinking, out of Sir William Temple, in 
' the following words; The firſt glaſe for myſelf, the [t= 
* cond for my friends, the third for good humour, and the. 
* forrth 1 enemies. Now, Sir, you muſt. know, 
that I have read this your SpecTaToR, in a club where- 
of Jam a member; when our preſident told us, there was 
. cer 
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_* certainly an error in the print, and that the word gl 
© ſhould be bottle; and: therefore has ordered me to inforn 
© you of this miſtake, and to deſire you to publiſh the fol. 
* lowing errata- In the paper of Saturday, October 15th; 
© col. 3. line Lf. for glaſi read bottle. "8 


L | Fours, Ronin Goop-xgrron, 
No 206. Friday, Oftober 26. 


Quanto guiſque - ſibi plura negaverit, 1 | 
A diis plura feret— Ho. od. 16. I. 3. v. 21. 


T hey that do much themſelves deny, Oe 
Receive more bleſſings from the ſky. _. Creech, 
HERE is a call upon mankind to value and eſteem 

thoſe who ſet a moderate price upon their own me- 
rit ; and ſelf-denial is frequently attended with unexped- 
ed bleſſings, which in the end abundantly recompenſe ſuch 
loſſes as the modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in the. ordinary occur- 
rences of life. The curious tell us, a determination in 
our favour or to our diſadvantage is made upon our firſt 
appearance, even before they know any thing of our cha- 
raters, but from the intimations men gather from our al- 
pet. A man, they ſay, wears the picture of his mind in 

. his countenance ; and one man's eyes are ſpectacles to his 
cho looks at him to read his heart. But tho” that way 
of railing an opinion of thok; we behold in public is very 
fallacious, certain it is, that thofe, who by their words and 
actions take as much upon themſelves, as they can but bare- 
ly demand in the ſtri& ſcrutiny of their deſerts, will find 
their account leſſen every day. A modeſt man preſerves 


his character, as a frugal man does his fortune; if either of 
them live to the height of either, one will find loſſes, the 


other errors, which he has not ſtock by him to make up. 


It were therefore a juſt rule, to keep your deſires, your 
words and actions, within the regard you obſerve your 
friends have for you; and never, if it were in a man's 


power, to take as much as he poſſibly might either in 
preferment* or reputation, My walks have lately been 


among 
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mong the mercantile part ef the world; and one gets 
hraſes naturally from thoſe with whom ane converſes: I 
y then, he that in his air, his treatment of others, or an 
abitual arroganee to himſelf, gives himſelf credit for. the 
ft article of more wit, wiſdom, goodneſs, or valour, 
han he can poſlibly produce if he is called upon, will find 
e world break in upon him, and conſider him as one who 
as cheated them of all the eſteem they had before allow- 
d him. This brings a commiſſion of bankruptcy upon 
im; and he that might have gone on to bis life's end in 
proſperous way, by N more than he ſhould, is no 
nger proprietor of what he really had before, but bis. 
retenſions fare as all things do which are torn inſtead of 
ding divided. : — | ; : 
THERE is no one living would deny Cinna the applauſe 
f an agreeable apd facetious wit; or could poſſibly pre- 
end that there is not ſomething inimitably unforced and 
merting in his manner of delivering all his ſentiments in 
onver ſat ion, if he were able to conceal the ſtrong defire 
f applauſe which he betrays in every ſyllable he utters. 


- But they who converſe with him ſee that all the civilities 
5 hey could do to him, or the kind things they could ſay 
40 0 him, would fall ſhort of what be expects; and there- 


ore inſtead of ſhewing kim the eſteem they have for his 
verit, their reflections turn only upon that they obſerve 


ge de has of it himſelf. | ; | 5 
Jin Is you go among the women, and behold Cioriana 
"ka rip into a room with that theatrical oſtentation of her 


tharms, Mirtilla with that ſoft regularity in her motion, 
5loe with ſuch an indifferent familiarity, Corinna with 
och a fond approach, and Roxana with ſuch a demand of 
eſpect in the great gravity of ber entrance; you find all 


re he ſex, who underſtand themſelves, and act naturally, wait 
Ss only for their abſence, to tell you that theſe ladies would 
N f mpoſe themſelves upon you ; and each of them carry in 


heir behaviour, a conſtiouſneſs of ſo much more than they 
hould pretend to, that they loſe what would otherways 


i de given them. | X 5 
5 I REMEMBER the laſt time I faw Macbeth, I was won- 

„ erfully taken with the {kill of the poet, in making the 
in * rurderer form fears to himſelf from the moderation of 


he prince whoſe life he was going to take away. He 
| | | ſays, 


2 
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ſays of the king, He bore his facult ies ſo meekly ;' and'jul 
ly inferred from thence, that all divine and human pow 
would join to avenge his death, who had made ſuch u 
abſtinent uſe of dominion. All that is in a man's pon 
to do to advance his own pomp and glory, and forben 
is fo much laid up againſt the day of diſtreſs; and pit 
will always be his portion in adverſity, who acted wit 
ein projiperity. . „„ 
Tu E great officer who forgoes the advantages he might 
take to himſelf, and renounces all prudential regards ty 
his own perfon in danger, has fo far the merit of a vol 
teer; and all his honours and plories are unenvied, for 
ſharing the common fate with the fame frankneſs as the 
do who have no ſuch endearing circunſtances'to part with, 
But if there were no ſuch confiderations as the good effe 
which ſelf-denial has upon the ſenſe of ocher men toward 
vs, it is of all qualities the moſt deſirable for the agree 
able diſpoſition in which'it places our own minds. I canuct 
tell what better to fay of it, than that it is the very col. 
trary of ambition; and 'that modeſty allays ll thoſe pi 
fions and inquietudes to which that vice expoſes us. I 
chert is moderate in his wiſhes from reafon apd choice, an 
hot Tefigied from ſourneſs, diſtaſte or difappintment, 
doubles all the pleaſures of his life. The air, the ſeaſoy, 
a ſun- ſhiny day, or a fair proſpeR, are inſtances of happi 
neſs, and that 'which he enjoys in common with all tle 
world, (by his exe ption from the enchantments by whid 
all the world ee to him uncommon bene 
firs and new acquiſitions. Health is not eaten up with 
care, nor pleaſure interrupted by envy. It is not to hin 
of any confequence what this man is famed for, or for 
what the other is preferred. He knows there is in ſuch i 
place an uninterrupted walk; he can meet in ſuch a com: 
paby an agreeable converſation. He has no emulation, le 
is no man's rival, but every man's well-wiſher ; can look 
at a proſperous man, with a pleaſure in reflecting that ke 
hopes he is-as happy as bimſelf; and has his mind and bi 
fortune (as far as prudence will allow) open to the unhap- 
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 LUCCEIUS has learning, wit, hu! zour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious proſpects to purſue with theſe advantages; 
therefore to the ordinary world he is perhaps thought to 
2 ES | walt 


- 
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ant ſpirit, but known among his friends to have a. mind 
the moſt conſummate greatneſs. He wants no man's ad- 
iration, is in no need of pomp. His cloaths pleaſe him, if 
ey, are faſhionable and warm ; his companions are a- 
ecable, if they are civil and well-natured. There is with 
m no occaſion for ſuperfluity at meals, for jollity in com- 
any,/in a word, for any thing extraordinary to adminiſter 
light to him. Want of prejudice and command of ap- 
tite are the companions which make his, journey of life 
cap, that he in all places meets with more wit, more 
bod cheer, and more good humour, than is neceſſary to 


, uke bim enjoy himſelf with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. T. 
s they ; +, A "IN 
with, . | | 
. Saturday, Ofober 27. 


Omnibus in terris que ſunt a Cadibus ufque_ 

Aurorem et Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 

Vera bona, atque illis multum diver/a, remota 

Erroris nebula'—— . Juov. fat. 10. v. 1. 


hich ere the notions of the moſt refined heathens on this ſub- 
dene. et, as they are · repreſented in Plato's dialogues upon pray- 
wich entitled Alcibiudes the ſecond, which doubtleſs gave 
bin cation to Juvenal's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond ſatire 
r fort Perſius; as the laſt of theſe authors has almoſt trans 


nbel the preceeding dialogue, entitled Alcibiades the 
it, in his. fourth ſatire. | | be: 


nd A cibiades ; and the ſubſtance of it (when drawn to- 
t he erber out of the intricacies and digreſſions) as follows. 

SICRATES meeting his pupil Aicibiades, as he was 
oing to his devotions, and obſerving his eyes to be fixed 
pon the earth with great ſeriouſneſs and attention, tells 
im, that he had reaſon to be thoughtful on that occaſion, 
ice it was poſſible for a man to bring down evils upon 
t to Himſelf by his own prayers, and that thoſe things, which 


| 1 K the habitable world, Hou few | 
nent Aw their own good, or, knowing it, purſue. DRVYDEN 
app. N my laſt Saturday's paper 1 laid down ſome thoughts. 
the upon devotion - in general, and ſhall here ſhew what 


Tu E ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are Socrates ' | 


the 


0 
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the gods fend him in anſwer to his petitions, might turn 
his deſtruction: this, ſays he, may not only happen wha 
a man prays for what he knows is miſchievous in its on 
nature, as Oedipus implored the gods to ſow diſſention hx. 
tween his ſons; but when he prays for what he beliew 
would be for his good, and againſt what he believes woll 
be to his detriment. This the philoſopher ſhews muſt ng 
ceſſarily happen among us, fince moſt men are blinded wit 
_— prejudice, or paſſion, which hinder them fron 
ſoeing ſuch things as re really beneficial to them. For a 
inſtance, he aſks Alcibiades, Whether he would not be 
thoroughly pleaſed and ſatisfied, if that god, to whom It 
was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make hin 
the ſovereign of the whole earth? Alcibiades anſwer, 
That he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch a promiſe as th 
greateſt favour that could be beſtowed upon him. Socrat. 
then aſks him, if after receiving this great favour, he woul 
be contented to loſe his life; or if he would receive it 
though he was-ſure he ſhould make an ill uſe of it? To 
both which queſtions Aicibiades anſwered im the negative, 
Socrates then ſhews him, from the example of others, hoy 
theſe might very probably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing, 
le then adds, that other reputed pieces of good - fortun: 
as that of having a fon, or procuring the hipheſt poſt in: 
government, are ſubject to the like fatal cenſequence 
which nevertheleſs, ſays he, men ardently deſire, and would 
not fail to pray for, if they thought their prayers might be 7 
effectual for the obtaining of them. 51 8 
_ HavinG eſtabliſhed this great point, that all the mol 5 
apparent bleſſings in this life are obnoxious to ſuch dread-Wl.:. . 
ful conſequences, and that no man knows what in its e. 
vents would prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe, he teachs 
Aicibiages after what manner he ought to pray. 
Ix the firſt place he recommends to him, as the model 
of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, which a Greet poet com- 
poſed for the uſe of his friends, in the following words; 
Jupiter, give us thoſe things which are good for us, 
ephether they are ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch things 
as we do not pray fir aud remove yo us thoſe thing! 
which are hurtful, though they are ſuch things as we pra 


* for. 
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© ſuch time as we may learn how we ought to behave ow. 
© ſelves towards the gods, and towards — But whe 
will that time come, fays Alcibiades, and who is it that 
will inſtruct us? For I would fain fee this man, whoever thin 
he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who takes care of you; but | 
as Homer tells us, that Minerva removed the miſt from 
 Diomedes his eyes, that he night plainly diſcover both! 

gods and men; fo the darkneſs that hanps upon your mind 
muſt be removed before you are able to diſcern what i 

ood and what is evil. Let him remove from my mind, 
fays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and what elſe he pleaſes, I 
am determined to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, who- 
ever he is, ſo that I may become the better man by it, 
The remaining part of this dialogue is very obſcure : there 
is ſomething in it that would make us think Socrates hint- 
ed at himſelf, when he ſpoke of this divine teacher who 
was to come into the world, did not he own that he him: 
ſelf was, in this reſpect, as much at a loſs, and in as great 


_ diſtreſs as the reſt of mankind. | 


Some learned men look upon this conclufion as a pre 
diction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socrates, like the: 
high-prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, and pointed at that 
divine Teacher who was to come into the world fome apr 
after him. However that may be, we find that this great 
philoſopher ſa w, by the light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable 
to the goodneſs of the divine nature, to fend a perſon into 
the world, who ſhould inſtruct mankind in the duties of 
religion, and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 

WHOEVER reads this abſtract of Plato's diſcourſe on 
prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this reflection, That 
the great founder of our religion, as well by his own er. 
ample, as in the form of prayer which he taught his diſciples, 
did not only keep up to thoſe rules which the light of na. 
ture had ſuggeſted to this great philoſopher, but inſtrued 


his diſciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well as ofall 
others. He directed them to the proper object of adoration, | 
and taught them, according to the third rule above-men- To 
tioned, to apply themſelves to him in their cloſets, without bets 
ſhew or oſtentation, and to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. H. 
As the Lacedimoniam, in their form of prayer, imploted la 
the gods in general to give them all good things fo long at len in 
they were virtuous, we alk in articular, that our offence 


6 may 


may be forgiven, as we forgive thoſe of others. If we look 
into the ſecond rule which Sacrates has preſcribed, namely, 
that we ſhould apply ourſelves to the knowledge of ſuch 


ever things as are beſt for us, this too is explained at large in 
but WT tne doctrines of the goſpel, where we are taught in ſeve- 
from ral inſtances to regard thoſe things as curſes which appear 
both as bieſſings in the eye of the world; and on the contrary, 
mind to eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which to the generality 
at h Hor inankind appear as curſes. Thus, in. the form which is 
wind, WW preſcribed to us, we only pray for that happineſs which is 
8, 1 our chief ; good, and the great end of gur exiſtence, when. 


we petitian the Supreme Being for the coming of bis king- 
dur, being ſolicitousfor no other temporal 2 our 
here f l, ſeuſtenencg. On t he other ſide, we pray againſt nothing 


hint- BMW but fin, and againſt evil in general, leaving it with omni- 


who BW cience to determine what is really ſuch. If we loak into 
him: the firſt of Socrates his rules of prayer, in which he re- 
Teat Wi commends the above-mentioned form of the ancient poet, 
we find that form not only comprebended, but very much 
pre- ¶ improved in the petition, wherein we pray to the Supreme 


e the Being that hi will may be done: which is of the fame force 


that I with that form which our Saviour uſed, when he prayed 
age Wl againſt the moſt painful and moſt ignominious deaths, Ve- 
great Wl vertheleſ: not m will, but thine be done. This compre- 


into Wi prudent, that can be offered up from the creature to. his 
es of I Creator, as it ſuppoſes the Supreme Being wills nothing but 
bat is for our good, and that ha knows better than our- 


„„ ( 4655 
ple No 208, Monday, October 29. 
„ | FE 
ted Bl ——Veniunt ſpetrntur-ut-ipſe. © | 
* C 
ven- To be themſalnes a ſpectacle, they conte. 
hout | | - 4 


ruth. HAVE ſeveral letters from people. of gead ſenſe, who- 
red lament the depravity or poverty of taſte the townis fal- 
len into with relation ta. plays and public ſpectacles. A 
nes if lady in particular oblſerres,. . there is ſuch a. levity. 
| | : + 5 -,» 
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able i benfive petition is the maſt humble, as well as the moſt _ 
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in the minds of her own ſex, that they ſeldom attend yi 
thing but impertinences. It is indeed prodigious to obſer I beſe, 
| how little notice is taken of the moſt exalted parts of the ho 
| beſt tragedies in Shakeſpear ; nay, it is not only viſible tht ME ond: 
ſenſuality has devoured all preatnefs of ſoul, but the under. MWWn'y 
paſſion (as I may ſo call it) of a noble fpirit, Pity, ſeem gamer 
to beaftranger to the generality of an audience. The ming reſer 
of men are indeed very differently diſpoſed ; and the relief re t! 
from care and attention are of one ſortin a great ſpirit, aui e u 
of another in an ordinary one. The man of a great hen tc 
ard a ſerious com lexion, is more pleaſed with inſtances of M$ im" 
generolity and pity, than the light and ludicrous ſpirit cu 
poſſibly be with the higheſt ſtrains of inirth and laughter; e is 
it is therefore a melancholy proſpe& when we ſee a nume. able 
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rous aſſembly loſt to all ſerious entertainments, and fig f lett 


incidents as ſhould move one fort of concern, excite in vortk 
them a quite contrary one. In the tragedy of Macbell, 
the other night, when the lady who is conſcious of the A 
crime of murdering the king, ſeems utterly aſtoniſhed at + * 
the news, and makes an exclamation at it: inſtead of the me, 
indignation which is natural tothe occaſion, that expreſſon . Jou 
is received with a loud laugh: they were as merry when 


- a criminal was ſtabbed. It is certainly an occafion of re- ¶ they 


joicing when the wicked are ſeized in their deſigns; but! = 
think, it is not ſuch a triumph as is exerted by laughter. 
_ You may generally obſerve, that theappetites are foon- "a mh 
er moved than the paſſions: a ſly expreffion which alludes man 
to bawdry, puts a whole row into a pleaſing finirk ; when 
a good ſentence that deſcribes an inward fentiment of the to b 
foul; is received with the greateſt coldneſs and indifference. , thing 
A correſpondent of mine, upon this ſubject, has divided 


the female part of the audience, and accounts for their pre- *as to 


poſſeſſions againſt this reaſonable delight in the following 1 
manner. The prude ſays he, as the acts always in contra- s 
diction, ſo ſhe is gravely fulten at a comedy, and extrava- , Wan 
gantly gay at a tragedy. The coquette is ſo much taken 
up with throwing her eyes around the audience, and con- 
ſidering the effect of them, that ſhe cannot be expected to [ 
obſerve the actors but as they are her rivals, and take off 


the obſervation of the men from herſelf. Beſides theſe ſpe- | Pg 
cies of women; there are the examples, or the firſt of the 3 
peop 


mode: theſe are to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted — 
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d m bhat the actor was going to ſay to be moved at . After 
ber heſe, one might mention a certain flippant ſet of females 
f tie bo are mimics, and are. wonderfully diverted with the- 
e that WW onduct of all the people around them, and are ſpectators 
nder nly of the audience. But what is of all the moſt to be 


amented, is the loſs of a party whom it would be worth 
reſerving in their right ſenſes upon all occaſions, and'thefe 
re thoſe whom we may indifferently call the innocent or 
he unaffected. You may fometimes ſee one of theſe ſenſi- 


5.0 ly touched with a well-wrought incident; but then ſhe. 

ces of Ws immediately fo impertinently obſerved by the men, and ä 
it ca owned at by ſome inſenſible ſuperior of her own ſex, that 
hter: be is aſhamed, and loſes the enjoyment of the moſt lan- 

me. able concern, | pity. Thus the whole audience is afraid. 

fey flletting fall a tear, and ſhun as a weakneſs the beſt and: 

te n Vorthieſt part of our ſenſe... 5 | | 

cbeth, „% e.- OE EZ k 

f the S you are one that doth not only pretend to reform3- 

ed at but effects it amongſt. people of any ſenſe; makes 


me, who am one of the greateſt of your admirers, give 
“you this trouble, to deſire you will ſettle the method of 
' us females knowing when one another is in town: for 
they have now. got a trick of never ſending to their ac- 
1 they firſt come; and if one does not vi- 
ſit them within the week which they ſtay at home, it is 
mortal quarrels Now, dear Mr SpEc, either com- 
mand them to put: ĩt in the advertiſement of your paper, 
which is generally read by our fex, or elſe order then 
to breathe their ſaucy footmen,. (who, are good for no- 


ence, thing elſe) by ſending them to tell all their acquaintance. . 


vided “ If you think to print this, pray put it into a better ſtile. 
- pre- #5 to the ſpelling part. The town is now. filling every 
wing "day, and it: cannot be deferred, 'becauſe. people take ad- 
atra- ¶ vantage of one another by this means, and break off ac- 
rar quaintance, and are rude: therefore pray put this in your 
aken I paper as ſoon as you can poſſibiy, to prevent any future 
con · ¶ miſcarriages. of this nature. I am, as I ever ſhall be,, 
ed to Dear SpkEc, Your mojt obedient humble. ſervant, , 
| SEES an gy © 
ſpe- * Pray fettle what is to be a proper notification of a 
the perſon's being in town, and how that differs according th 
with Wl people's quality. OT | he” = — 
, N 3 Mx 


— 
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I Haves been out of town, ſo did not meet with ya 
1 paper dated September the 28th, wherein you, . 
© my heart's deſire, expoſe that curſed vice of enfnari 
© poor young girls, and drawing them from their friend 
© I affure you without flattery, it has ſaved a prentice 9 
mine from ruin; and in token of gratitude, as well y 
e for the benefit of my family, I have put it in a frame uy 
glafs, and hung it behind my counter. I ſhall take cu 
to make my young ones read it every morning, to fu 
tify them againſt ſuch pernicious raſcals. I know ng 
whether what you wrote. was matter of fact, or ju 
own invention; but this I will take my oath on, th 
firſt part is ſo exactly like what happened to my pres 
tice, that had I read your paper then, I ſhould hay 
taken your method to have ſecured a villain. Go. 


and proſper. | humb 
Tour moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
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© AXITHOUT rallery, I defire you to: inſert th 
Bs word for word, in. your next, as you value 
© Tover's prayers. You ſee it is an hue and ery afte 
- © ftray heart, (with the marks and blemiſhes under- vn 
ten) which whoever ſhall bring to you, ſhall receive 
« tisfaction. Let me pas, be you not to fail, as you 
member the paſſion you had for her to whom you late 
© ended a paper. | 75 „ 
Noble, generqus, great and good, 


But never to be uuderſi cod: : 
Felle as the wind, fill changing, 


After every female ranging, 
 Panting, trembling, fighing, dying, 
| Bar addicted much to lying: „ 
I hen the Siren ſongs repeats, 


| __ meaſures ſlill ir beats; 
Boe er [hall weas it, it will ſmart her, 
£14 uus er takes it, takes a Tartar, 


Www 
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h 50 Ne 2090. Tueſday Offober 30. 
ou, t 1 ee | * 7s 
fnariy | n EF = Ie ; I 
tend | Tuvancos d pre? vip Autferac : tit 
= of . gen- . 0 vos b1yiov nexnð g · ; 33 Simonides. 
well z | | IR SS t.--.- 
wy 7 bad, the bittereſt curſe of human life. 
to for | | 


than thoſe who ſhew' human nature in a variety 
of views, and deſcribe the ſeveral ages of the world 
pre in their different manners. A reader cannot be more ra- 
tionally entertained, than by comparing the virtues and 

vices of his own times with thoſe which prevailed in the 
times of his forefathers; and drawing à parallel in his 
mind between his on private character, and that of other 
perſons, whether of his own age, or of the ages that went 
before him. The contemplation of mankind. under theſe 
changeable colours, is apt to ſhame us out of any particu- 


Y nat T2 are no authors. Iam more pleaſed with, 


Ho lar vice, or animate ns to any particular virtue; to make 
frer us pleaſed. or difpleaſed with ourſelves in the moſt proper 
points, to clear our minds of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, 


and rectify that narrowneſs of temper which inclines us to 
think amiſs of thoſe who differ fam ourſelves. _ | 
Ir we look into the manners of the moſt remote ages of 
the world, we diſcover human nature in her fimplicity : 
and the more we come downward towards our own times, 
may obferve her hiding herſelf in artifices and refinements, 
poliſhed infenſibly out of her original plainnes, and at 
length intirely toft under form and ceremony, and (what 
we call) good-breeding. Read the accounts of men and. 
women as they are given us by the moſt ancient writers, 
both ſacred and profane, and you would think you were. 
reading the hiſtory ef another ſpecies. — | 
AMONG the writings of antiquity, there are none who 
inſtru us more openly in the manvers of their reſpective 
tines in Which they lived, than thoſe who have employed: 
themſelves in ſatire, under what dreſs foever it may ap- 
pear; as there are no other authors whole province. it is to- 


ac 


— 
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enter ſo directly into the ways of men, and ſet their mil. 

. carriages in fo ſtrong a light. 2 : 
STMINIDES, a poet famous in his generation, i; 
I think, author of the oldeſt ſatire that is now extant ; and 

as ſome ſay, of the firſt that ever was written. This 

flouriſhed about four hundred years-after the fiege of Try; 
and ſhews, by his way of writing, the ſimplicity, or r. 
ther coarſenefs, of the age in which he lived. I haye taken 
notice, in my hundred and fixty-firft ſpeculation, that thy 
rule of obſerving what the French call the Bienſe ancs 
in an alluſion, has been found out of latter years; and that 
the ancients, provided there was a likeneſs in their ſimil. 
| tudes, did not much trouble themſelves about the decency 
of the compariſon. The ſatire or Iambics of Simonidi, 
with which I ſhall entertain my readers in the preſent pi 
per, area remarkable inſtance of what I formerly advanced, 
The ſubject of this ſatire is woman. He deſcribes the ſex 
in their ſeveral characters, which he derives to them fron 
a fanciful ſuppoſition raifed upon the doctrine of pre-exiſt- 


article 
nitate 


ence. He tells us, that the gods formed the ſouls of wo- Vine. 
men out of thoſe ſeeds and principles which compoſe ſeve- With 
ral kinds of animals and elements; and that their good or WW: on 
bad diſpoſitions arife in them according as ſuch and ſuch ling! 
| feeds and prineiples predominate in their conſtitutions. 77 
have tranflated the author very faithfully, and if not word u 
for word (which our language would not bear) at leaſt ſo ra 
as to comprehend every one of his ſentiments, without 75 au 


adding any thing of my own. I have already apologized 
| f;or this author's want of delicacy, and muſt further pre- 
B miſe, that the following ſatire affects only ſome of the 
| lower part of the ſex, and not thoſe who have been refined 
1 by a polite education, which was not fo common in the 
X age oF the pott. W 
I the beginning God made the ſouls of- womankind 
ont of. different materials, aud iu a_ ſeparats ſtate fr 
„C Es 
"> THE ſouls of one kind ef women were formed out if 


to ple. 
vener« 


abel 


: thoſe ingredients which compoſe a ſwine. A woman. of thi Pecie. 
make is a Hut in her. houſe and a glutton at her. table. St Wi fir t/ 
it uncleauly in her - perſon, a flattern in her dreſs, and ber Wi bathi 

family is no better than a dunghill, © niceſt 


garla; 
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4 SECOND fort of female foul was formed out of 


he ſame materials that enter into the compoſition of a fox. 


n, v, %% an one is what we call a notable diſcerning woman, 
an hat ax inſight into every thing, whether it be good or 

$ port /. Ju this ſpecies of females there are ſome virtuous and 

Ty; ine vicious. 1 ee 

IT 14: 


ATHIRD kind of women were made up of canine 
urticles. Theſe are what we commonly call-Scolds, who 
vnitate the animals out of which they were taken, that are 


anct, ys buſy ard barking, that ſnarl at every one who comes 
| that BW their way, and live in perpetual clamouvr. 
mill. 7 HE fourth kind of women were made out of the earth. 
en ee are your /ſuggards, who paſs away their time in in- 
ride, ¶olence and ignorance, hover over the fire a whole winter, 
t * md apply themſelves with alacrity to no kind of buſineſ5 but 
ceo, Mating. | A OT” 
e ſex 7 7 5 Kfth ſpecies of females were made out of” the 
Fron ta, Theſe are women of variable” uneven tempers, ſome- 
xilt- Vine, all ſtorm and tempeſt, ſometimes all calm and ſun- 
ine. The ſiranger who ſees one of theſe in her ſmiles and 
ve · 


mothneſi, would cry her up for a miracle of goed-humonr ; 
but on a ſudden her looks and words are changed, ſhe is no- 
bing but fury and outrage, noiſe and hurricane. 
THE ſigþ ſpecies were made up of the ingredients 
which compoſe an aſs, or a beaſt of burden. Theſe are na- 
turally exceeding ſlotßful, but upon the huſband's exerting 
is authority, will live upon 350 „and de every thing 
to pleaſe him. They are however" fur from being averſe to 
venereal pleaſure, and ſeldom refuſe a male companion. 
THE cat furniſhed materials for à ſeventh ſpecies of 
ned women, who are of a melancholy,” froward, unamiable na- 
the re, and ſo repugnant to the offers of” love, that they fly in 
the face of their huſbaud when he approaches them with 
conjugal endearments. This ſpecies of women are likewiſe 
ubjet to little thefts, cheats, and pilferings. Lo ISS. 
THE mare with a flowing mane, which was never 


of broke to any ſervile toil and labour, compoſed an eight 
wh WITT of women. Theſe are they who have little regard 
- for their huſbands, who paſi away their time in dreſſing, 
or 


bathing, and perfuming; who throw their hair into the 
niceſt curls, and trick it up with the. faireſt wers aud 
garlands. © A woman of this ſpecies is a very pretty thing 


2 Fer 


cuner, unleſi it be a ling or prince who tales a fan; 


Theſe are fac 


the bee; and happy is the man who gets ſuch au one fol 


graces. She never ſits among the looſe tribe of wonn 
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for a ſtranger 10 look upon, but very detrimental uf | 
fuch a toy. BY 28 

THE ninth * of females were talen out of the g 

are 4. are both ugly and ill-natured, u 

have nothing beautiful in themſeives, - and 2 RN 


0 21 


cio 91 
dam a 
alti im 


lime. 


* from, or ridicule every. thiug whicl appears ſij 
other. Eee a o 5 
THE tenth and laſt ſpecizs of women were made ou 


bore is | 


preſag 6 
the dee 


geninf 


wife, . She is altogether faulileſs and unblameable ; be 
Jemily flowriſhes aud . inaproves by her good managen 
She loves her buſband, and is beloved by him, [be dri 
bim 4 race of beautiful and virtuous children. Shed 
tinguiſbes herfelf among her ſex. She is ſurrounded w 


vor paſſas away her time with them in wanton diſcourſe I R, 


She is full of virtue and prudence, and is the beſt H TAM 
that Jupiter can below on man. ner 

I $RALL conclude theſe Iambicks- with the motto worth) 
this paper, which is a fragment of the ſame author: Wſſopinior 
man cannot poſſeſi any thing that is better tham a good wii" a ra 
man, nor any thing that is worſe-than a bad one. mation 
As the poet has ſhewn a great penetration in this d the un 

fity of female characters, he has avoided the fault whdWtratted 
 Javenal and Monſieur Boileau are guilty of, the former i bis exil 
his ſixth, and the othen in his laſt ſatire, where they be thing g 
endeavoured to expoſe the ſex in general, without doi turn or 
juſtice to the valuable part of it. Such levelling ſatn en, an: 
are of no uſe to the world, and for this reaſon I have of Fon 
wondred how the French author above-mentioned, v elevate 
was a man of exquiſite judgment, and a lover of vinu % cat 
could think human nature a proper ſubject for ſatire in ¶ ¶ impros 
nother of his celebrated pieces, which is called The ſui i centiy 
upon man. What vice or frailty can a diſcourſe core nents ; 

. which cenſures the whole ſpecies alike, and endeavours . ambiti 
ſhew by ſome ſuperficial ſtrokes of wit, that brutes are M to val 
- moſt excellent creatures of the two? A ſatire ſhould u Ir i 
poſe nothing but what is corrigible, and make a due di vilelt « 
crimination between thoſe who are, and tbo who are d one vo 
the proper objects of its PEERS ' Bi 9 

* þ 6 Our th 
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7 4 
7% guemodo inharet in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quod. 
n augurium futurorum; idque in maximis ingeniis 
ahiſimiſqus animis et exiſtit maxime et apparet facil- 
—__ EE Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. 
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ere is I know not how, in the minds of men, a certain 
preſages as it were, of a future exiſtence; and this takes 


geninſes and moſt exalted ſouls. 
d wi To rn SP EC 1A TO — 
SIR, 4 


nerous and worthy actions, is the having generous and 


to worthy thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever has a mean 


opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in no high- 
era rank than he has allotted himſelf in his own eſti- 
mation. If he conſiders his being as circumſcribed by 
the uncertain term of a few years, his deſigns will be con. 
tracted into the ſame narrow ſpan he imagines is to bound 
ner ibis exiſtence. How can he exalt his thoughts to any 


turn on the ſtage of this world, he is to fink into oblivi- 
on, and to loſe his cenſciouſneſs for ever? „ 
' For this reaſoſ I am of opinion, that ſo uſeful and 


% cannot be reſumed too often. There is not a more 

in improving exereiſe to the human mind, than to be fre- 

fan qently reviewing its . own great privileges and endow- 
ments; nor a more effectual means to awaken in us an 


rs 1 ambition raiſed above low objects and little purſtits, than 
eto value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. 

de © IT is a very great ſatisfaction to conſider the beſt and 
V8 Viſelt of makind in all nations and ages, aſſerting, as with 


bo one voice, this their birth-right,, and to find it ratified 


by an expreſs revelation. At the lame time, if we turn 
our thoughts inward upon ourſelves, we may meet with 


* 


ze deepe ſt root, and is moſt diſtoverable in the greateſt 


AM fully perſuaded that one of the beſt ſprings of ge- 
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thing great and noble, who only believes that, after a ſhort | 


elevated a contemplation as that of the Scl 's immirta- 
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c a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring with the proofs of H « 1 
© own immortality. | ; PTS, mor 
* Yov have, in my opinion, raiſed a good preſumpty arg. 
© argument from the increaſing appetite the mind hau wot 
knowledge, and to the extending its own faculties, wid reaſ 
© cannot be accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained per ain 
© tion of lower creatures may, in the limits of a ſhort of t 
I think another probable conjecture may be raiſed fru tot 
our appetite to duration itſelf, and from a reflection d The 
our progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages of it: W: anMiif* bitic 
complaining, as you obſerve in a former ſpeculation, oiﬀſ« plea 
the ſhortneſ5 of life, aud yet are perpetually hurry © day 
over the parts of it, to arrive at certain little ſen mat 
ments, or imaginary points of reſt, which are diſperſi pity 
— cur is #.., ono : be 
© Now let us conſider what happens to us when we z tha 
rive at theſe imaginary points of reſt: Do we ſtop ou * caul 
motion, and ſit down ſatisfied in the ſettlement we han 1 


1 
MR X A a a a A 
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gained? or, are we not removing the boundary, give 
marking out new points of reſt, to which we preſs ſo . ſprit 
ward with the like eagerneſs, and which ceaſe to be ſii like 
as faſt as we attain them? Our caſe is like that of: 
traveller upon the Alps, who ſhould fancy that the to 
of the next hill muſt end his journey, becauſe it termi 
nates his proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives at it, tha 
he ſees new ground and other hills beyond it, and cos 
tinues to travel on as before. 5 

© 'Ta1s is fo plainly every man's condition in life, that 


there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but ma 
obſerve, that as faſt as his time wears away, his appt 

tite to ſomething future remains. The uſe therefore 

would make of it is this, That ſince nature (as ſome 

love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, or, to (peat be 
properly, ſince the Author of our Being has planted nM , con: 
wandering paſſion in it, no deſire which has not its ob 0 
je, futurity is the proper object of the paſſion ſo con- 7 
ſtantly exerciſed about it; and this reſtleſheſs in toe | 70 
preſent, this 2 ourſelves over to farther ſtages o n 
duration, this ſucceſſive graſping at ſomewhat ſtill u «< T 
come, appears to me (whatever it may to others) a agi. 
kind of inſtin& or natural ſymptom which the mind i cou 
man has of its ov-n immortality. _ — @ ever 


TAKE 


20 


<1] TAKE it at the ſame time for granted, that the im- 


f | | 
J mortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other 


1 3 
; would be very unaccountable and abſurd, ſeems very 


14S ty 
bid reaſonable, and adds ſtrength to the conclulion, But T 
erſ Wc am amazed when I conſider there are creatures capable 


« of thought, who, in ſpite of every argument, can form 
© to themſelves a ſullen ſatisfaction in thinking otherwiſe. 
© There is ſomething ſo pitifully mean in the inverted am- 


1 
fron 


IN of 


n bition of that man who can hope for annihilation, and 
n, d pleaſe bimſelt to think that his whole fabric ſhall one 
rj © day crumble into duſt, and mix with the mals of inani- 
ene mate beings, that it equally deſerves our admiration and 


rf « pity. The myſtery of ſuch men's unbelief is not hard to 
© be penetrated ; and indeed amounts to nothing more 
e u. 
p on 
hare 
and 


© cauſe they dare not beſo. _ | 

Tunis brings me back to my firſt obſervation, and 
gives me occaſion to ſay further, That as worthy actions 
fring from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy thoughts are 
fach « likewiſe the conſequence of worthy actions: but the 
of ( wretch who has degraded himſelf below the character of 
e ty © immortality, is very willing to reſign his pretenſions to 
erm: © it, and to ſubſtityte in its room a dark negative happi- 
than © neſs in the extinction of his being. · | 
cots TE admirable Shakeſpear has given us a ſtrong image 

of the unſupported condition of ſuch a perſon in his laſt 

that © minutes, in the ſecond part of king Heury the ſixth, 
© where cardinal Beaufort, who had been concerned in 
the murder of the good duke Humphrey, is repreſented 
© on his death-bed. After ſome ſhort confuſed ſpeeches 
which ſhew an imagination difturbed with guilt, juſt as 
© he was expiring, king Henry ſtanding by him full of 
; compaſſion, lays, | | 


Lord cardinal ! if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs, 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of that hope ! 
He dies, and makes no ſigh ! — | 


Tux deſpair which is here ſhewn, without a word or 

action on the part of the dying perſon, is beyond what 

could be painted by the moſt forcible expreſſions what · 
ever. | | h 


Vor. III. O | CT SHALL 
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arguments: and if ſo, this appetite, which otherwiſe 
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© than a ſordid hope that they ſhall not be immortal, be- 
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© 1 SHALL not purſue this thought further, but oi 

© add, That as annihilation is not to be had with a yi 

5 fo it is the moſt abject thing in the world to wiſh 

© What are honour, fame, wealth or power, when con 

. « pared with the generous expectations of a being with 
end, and a happineſs adequate to that being? 
' © I SHALL trouble you no further; but with a certa 
'< gravity, which theſe thoughts have given me, I ref 


211 


ours! 
pfetch 
Rers, 
nt to 
e Cre 
larg 
Ius T 
Ls, If 


© upon ſome things people ſay of you, (as they will of ali wor 
men who diſtinguiſh theniſelves) which I hope are cient 
true; and with you as good a man as you are an author, Nous p: 
"am; 8 1K; f the | 

Your moſt ebedient humble ſeroant, — 


2 8 PEN TI, g inte 

| . f tranf 
heir le. 
rutes : 
n acco 
ranſlat 
f Ovid 
ating f 
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Fictis meminerit nos jocari fabulis. PH At. 1. f. pro 


Let it be remember*d that we ſpurt in fabled ſrories. 


Thus 
Aud 
By tt 
Anl 
Or hi 
Aud 
From 


Th } 


AVING lately tranſlated the fragment of an dl 

| poet which deſcribes woman-kind under ſeveral ch 
| racters, and ſuppoſes them to have drawn tlieir different may 
| ners and diſpoſitions from thoſe animals and elements ou 
E f which he tells us they were compounded ; I had ſom 
thoughts of giving the ſex their revenge, by laying tog 

| ther in another paper the many vicious characters whid 
prevail in the male world, and ſhewing the different i. 

gredients that go to the making up of ſuch different bv 
li mours and conſtitutions. + Horace has a thought which 
; ſomething akin to this, when, in order to excuſe himk 
to his miſti eſs, for an invective which he had written. 
gainſt her, and to account for that unreaſonable fury vid 

which the heart of man is often tranſported, he tells u 

that when Prometheus made his man of clay, in the kneat 

ing up of the heart, he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious pit 
ticles of the lion. But upon turning this plan to and fi 

i in my thoughts, I obſerved ſo many unaccountable bv 
1 a e mW 


TH | 
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ours in man, that I did not know out of what animals 
fetch them. Male ſouls are diverſified with fo many cha- 
gers, that the world has not variety of materials ſuffici- 
it to furniſh out their different tempers and inclinations. 


large enough to fupply their ſeveral extravagancies. 


% I ſhall obſerve that as he has expoſed the vicious part 
f women from the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the 


jous part of the human ſpecies in general, from a notion 
f the ſoul's poſt -exiſtence, if I may ſo call it: and that, 


f women, others have repreſented human ſouls as enter - 
o into brutes. This is commonly termed the doctrine 
f tranſnigration, which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon 
heir leaving the body, become the ſouls of ſich kinds of 
rutes as they moſt reſemble in their manners: or to give 
n account of it, as Mr. Dryden has deſcribed it. in his 
ranſlation of Pythagoras his ſpeech in the fifteenth book 
f Ovid, where that philoſopher diſſuades his hearers from 
ating fleth : NY 


Thus all things. are but alter' d, nothing dias, 
Aid here and there th' unbody'd ſpirit flies: 
By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 
And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaſt, 
Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 
Aud actuatèes thoſe according to their kind : 
From tenement to tenement is toſid : 


THE YN let not piety be put to flicht, 
To pleaſe the taſte of glutton appetite ; oe 
But ſuffer inmate ſouls ſecure to dwell, 

Left from their ſeats your parents you expel ; 

With rabid hunger feed ubon your kind, 

or from a beaſt diſlodge a-brother's mind. 


e creation, with all its animals and elements, would not 


[INSTEAD therefore of purſuing the thought of Smort- 
ncient philoſophers have, in a manner, ſatirized the vi- 


Simonides deſcribes brutes entering into the compoſition = 


Th: ſoul is flill the ſame, the figure only loſt. a 
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PL iT, in the viſion of Frus the Armenian, which I 
nay poſſibly make the iubject of a future ſpeculation, re- 
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cords ſome beautiful tranſmigrations; as that the ſoul q 
Orpheus, who was muſical, melancholy, and a woman, 
hater, entered into a ſwan ; the foul of Ajax, which wy 
all wrath and ſierceneſs, into a lion; the foul of {gamen. 
non, that was rapacious and imperial, into an eagle; an 
the ſoul of Therfites, who was a mimick and a buffoo Wil - 
into a monkey. | 7 | Yy 

Ma CONGREVE, in a prologue to one of his come. ] | 
dies, has touched upon this doctrine with great humour, 


Thus Ariſtotle's ſoul f old that was, | war 
May now be damn'd to animate an af; her. 
Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, For 

Is doing painful penance in ſome beau. | | _ 

. ä pen 


I $HAL.L fill up this paper with ſome letters which my whe 
laſt Tueſdav's ſpeculation has produced. My following cor. Wi 


reſpondents will ſhew, what I there obſerved, that the ſe fila 
culation of that day affects only the lower part of the ſe, 
From my houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1711, 
| | Mr 
Mr SpECTATOR, 5 3| 
of PON reading your Tueſday's paper, I find by ſe .& 
2M veral fymptoms in my conſtitution that I am 


© Bee. My ſhop, or, if you pleaſe to call it ſo, my cel, 
is in the great hive of females which goes by the nam | 
© of the New-Exchangs ; where I am daily employed i P. 
gathering together a little ſtock of gain from the finel 
flowers about the town, I mean the ladies and the beau. 87 
I have a numerous ſwarm of children, to whom I gire 
© the beſt education I am able: but Sir, it is my misfortune, E. 
* to be married to a drone, who lives upon what I gef. Oc 
« without bringing any thing into the common ſtock. 
© Now Sir, as on the one hand I take care not to be. 
© have myſelf towards him like a waſp, fo likewik | 
© would not have him look upon me as an humble-bee; 
© for which reaſon I do all I can to put him upon layingu 
© proviſions for a bad day, and frequently repreſent to 
him the fatal effects his ſloth and negligence may bring 
© upon us in our old age. I muſt beg that you will Jon 
ER | © wi 


211. 


ul ith me in your good advice upon this occaſion, and you 
my will for ever oblige | 2D | 

1 Wa ; Your humble ſervant, 

yow | „  MELISEH 
fooy N Picadilly, Daher 31, 1711. 
8 AM joined in wedlock for my fins to one of thoſe fil- * 
_ lies who are deſcribed in the old poet with that hard 


name you gave us the other day. She has a flowing 
mane, and a ſkin as ſoft as ſilx: but, Sir, ſhe paſſes half 
her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me in ribbons. 
« For my own part, I am a plain handicraft man, 
and in danger of breaking by her lazitieſs and ex- 
penſiveneſs. Pray, maſter, tell me in your next paper, 
whether I may not expect of her ſo much drudgery as to 


 fulal. | 
Your loving friend. 
| Barnaby Brittle. 
Mr SpECTATOR, Cheap ſide, October 30. 


T AM mightily pleaſed with the humour of the cat, be 
1 fo kind as to enlarge upon that ſubject. | 


Yours till death, 
- Joſiah Henpeck. 


p. S. © You muſt know I am married to a Grimalkin, 
STIR, Wapping. October 31. 1711. 
to our family, my huſband is pleaſed to call me his 
tranſlated ſays, that the ſouls of fome women are made 
of ſea· water. This, it ſeems, has encouraged my ſauce- 


box to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries, 
Pr'ythee, my dear, be calm; when I chide one of my 


* ſervants, Pr'ythee, child, do not bluſter. He had the 
brug Impudence about an hour ago to tel] me, that he was a 
Fe ka-faring man, and muſt expect to divide his life detween 
ak | 3 | « ſtorm 
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take care of her family, and curry her hide in caſe of re- 


E ſince your Spectator of Tueſday laſt came in- 
o 


Oceana, becauſe the fooliſh old poet that you have 
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C21 
| © ſtorm and ſun-ſhine. When I beſtir myſelf with any i. chat 
Krit in my family, it is high fea in his houſe ; and when mar 
I fit ftill without doing any thing, his affairs forſoot, offer 
are wind- bound. When I aſk him whether it rains, E con 
© makes anſwer, it is no matter, fo that it be fair weathe oble 
© within doors. In ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak my mind to £ 
© freely to him, but I either (well or rage, or do ſomething kiſs 
© that is not fit for a civil woman to hear. Pray, M Sp. do 
© TATOR, ſince you are ſo ſharp upon other women, let u ſtep 
© know what materials your wife is made of, if you har all | 
© one. I ſuppoſe you would make us a parcel of poor if all 
« ſpirited tame inſipid creatures; but, Sir, I would hay muc 
vou to know, we have as good paſſions in us as yourſelf pan 
and that a woman was never deſigned to be a milk-ſop, to a 
L ©» MARTHA TEM 
| and 

a . ( 
No 212. Friday, November 2. a 
| | i | : © tior 
— Eripe turpi © the! 
Colla jugo, liter, liber ſum, dic age wu); 
5 | Honk. Sat. 7. I. 2. v. 9: ink, 
| 3 8 | f EXC 
TLooſe thy neck from this ignoble chain © tak 
And beldly ſay thou'rt free. CREEK ve 
1 a ay 
MR SPECTATOR, . : — 
Ne vER look upon my dear wife, but I think of de my 
happineſs Sir RoG ER DE CoveRLEY enjoys, in ha Will inſi 
ving ſuch a friend as you to expoſe in proper colours th © 7: 
cruelty and perverſeneſs of his miſtreſs. I have very d v {ii 
ten wiſhed you viſited in our family, and were acquaint-Wiſ rou 
ed with my ſpouſe; ſhe would afford you for ſom in t 
months at leaſt matter enough for one fj:etator a week. © to 1 
Since we are not fo happy as to be of your acquaintance, Wl © ta, 
give me leave to repreſent to you our preſent circum- Wi © wri 
ſtances as well as I can in writing. You are to knov Tu. 
then that I am not of a very different conſtitution fron Wil © my 
Nathaniel Heurooſt, whom you have lately recorded u © per: 
your ſpeculations; and have a wife who makes a mort WW vid. 
tyrannical uſe of the knowledge of my eaſy temper that © de: 


„ that 
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211; 

ye that lady ever pretended to. We had not been a month 
whe married, when ſhe found in me a certain pain to give 
ſooth offence, and an indolence that made me bear little in- 
s, I BF conveniences rather than diſpute about them. From this 
athe obſervation it ſoon came to that paſs, that if I offered 
mind to go abroad, ſhe would get between me and the door, 
thing kilſs me, and ſay ſhe could not part with me; and then 
pre BF down again Iſat. In a day or two after this firſt pleaſant 
let u ſtep towards confining me, ſhe declared to me, that 1 was 
have all the world to her, and ſhe thought ſhe ought to be 
poor all the world to me. It, ſaid ſhe, my dear loves me as 
hay much as I love him, he will never be tired of my com- 
arch pany. This declaration was followed by my being denied 
op. to all my acquaintance; and it very ſoon came to that 


paſs, that, to give an anſwer at the door, before my face, 
the ſervants would aſk her whether I was within or not; 
„and ſhe would anſwer, no, with great fondneſs, and tell 
© me I was a good dear. I will not.enumerate more little 
* circumſtances to give you a livelier ſenſe of my condi- 
tion; but tell you in general, that from ſuch ſteps as 
6 
. 


EST, 


theſe at firſt, I now live the life of a priſoner of ſtate : 

| my letters are opened, and I have not the uſe of pen, 

'. 02. ink, and paper, but in her preſence, I never go abroad, 
| except ſhe ſoinetimes takes me with her in her coach to 
take the air, if it may be called fo, when we drive, as 

Eck. BW we generally do, with the glaſſes up. I have overheard 
my ſervants lainent my condition, but they dare not bring 

: me meſſages without her knowledge, becauſe they doubt 
of tie © my reſolution to ſtand by them. In the midſt of this 


n he N infigid way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, Tom 


rs the BN Aeggot, who is a favourite with her, and allowed to 
vit ine in ber company, becauſe he ſings prettily, has 
aint. © rouſed me to rebel, and conveye his intelligence to me 
ſome © in the following manner. My wife is a great pretender 
wee. BN © to muſic, and very ignorant of it; but far gone in the 
ance, Wl Italian taſte.» Tom goes to Armſtrong the famous fine 
cum © writer of muſic, and defires him to put this ſentence of 


Kno © Tu/ly in the ſcale of an Italian air, and write it out for 


tron Wl my {pouſe from him. 4 #//e mihi liber cui mulier im- 
led u perat? Cui leges imponit, præſcribit, jubet, vetat, quod 
more Bl * videtur 2 Qui uibil imperanti negare, nihil rec» ſare au- 
tha © det” Poſeit * dandum eſt. Vocat ® veniendum. Eji- 

| | © ca? 
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164 THE-SFECTATOR. No 215 
© cit abeundum. Minitatur ? extimiſcendum. Does þ 
© live like a gentleman whois: commanded by a woman! 
He to whom ſhe gives law, grants and denies what ſy 
er pleaſes ? who can neither deny her any thing ſhe » [7 WI; 

cor refuſe io do any thing ſhe commanas. 
© To be ſhort, my wife was extremely pleaſed wit! it 
© ſaid the Italian was the only language for muſie ;: an 
< admired how wonderfully tender the ſentiment: was, aud 
© how pretty the accent is of that Janguage, with the re 
that is faid by rote on that occaſion. Mr /Zegpet is fe 
for to ſing this air, which he performs: with mighty ay .: 
ing 

plauſe; and my wife is in extaſy on the ocdaſion, ani 

glad to find, by my being ſo much pleaſed; that I wasn 
laſt come into the notion of the Italiun; for, ſaid ſhe, i 
grows upon one, when one once eomes to know a litth 
of the language; and pray, Mr Meggor, ling again thok 
notes Nihil imperauti negare, nibil r:cuſare. You may 
believe J was not a little delighted with my friend Ton} 
expedient to alarm me, and in obedience to his ſummon 
I give all this ſtory thus at large; and I am reſolvei, 12 
when this appears in the Spectator, to declare for my. 


ſelf. The manner, of the inſurrection I contrive by you 6g 1 

es it 
means, which ſhall be no other than that Tom Meggu, way; 
who is at our tea-table every morning, ſhall read it tous; ne, 
and if my dear can take the hint, and fay not one word, 28 
but let this be the beginning of a new life without fir "Hp 


ther explanation, it is very well; for as ſoon as the Spec 
tator is read out, I ſhall without more ado, call for the 
coach, name the hour when I ſhall be at home, if I come 
at all; if I do not, they may go to dinner. If my ſpouk 
only ſwells and ſays nothing, Tomand I go out together, 
and all is well, as I ſaid before; but it ſhe begins to 
command or expoſtulate, you ſhall in my next to you 
receive a full account of her reſiſtance and ſubmiſſion; 
for ſubmit the dear thing muſt to, 
S 1 X, 
Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Anthony Freeman, 
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A good intention. 
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T is the great art and fecret of Chriſtianity, if I may 


* | uſe that phraſe, to manage our actions to the beſt ad- 5 

"_y e, and direct them in ſuch that * 

y ap antage, and direct them in ſuch a manner, that every 1 
— ing we do may turn to account at that great day, when . 

4 9 


rery thing we have dane will be ſet before us. 

Is order to give this confideration its full weight, we 
ay caſt all our actions under the diviſion of ſuch as are 
themſelves either good, evil, or indifferent. If we di- 
ide our intentions after the ſame manner, and conſider 
hem with regard to our actions, we may diſcover that 
great art and ſecret of religion which I have here nienti- 
dned. | : | 
A c00D intention joined to a good action, gives it its 
proper force and efficacy ; joined to an evil action, extenu- 
tes its malignity, and in ſome caſes may take it wholly 
way; and joined to an indifferent action, turns it into 
irtue, and makes it. meritorious as far as buman actions 
an be ſo. DET LH | | 

In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner the 
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the aſluence of an evil intention upon our actions. Ah evil in- 
_ ention perverts the beſt of actions, and makes them in re- i 
oy” lity what the fathers, with: a witty kind of zeal; have 5 
her. Permed the virtues of the heathen world, fo many /hining 5 
5% . It deſtroys the innocence of an indifferent action, 5 
you and gives an evil action all poſſible blackneſs and horror, ; 
on; WE? in the empbatical language of facred writ, makes n 

xceeding ſinful. he 

Ir, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature of an indif- 

eent intention, we ſhall find that it deſtroys the merit of 

an, good action: abates, but never takes away, the malig- 


ity of an evil action: and leaves an indifferent action in 

bu natural ſtate of indifference. . 
Ir is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to poſſeſs our 
" minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim all our 
_ 7 thoughts, 


| thoughts, words and actions, at ſome laudable end, whe. 


tiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewiſh religion, as waſhing, 


_ © zealous and active obedience. Time, place, and perfa 


things, which are in themſelves indifferent, a part df 


be doing ſomething to pleaſe him. 


makes ſuch actions duties, as were before indifferent, andy 


— 
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ther it be the glory of our Maker, the good of manking Points, 
or the benefit of our own ſouls. | 5 3 
TB Is is a ſort of thrift or good- huſbandry in moral lit, 
which does not throw away any ſingle action, but male 
every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the means d 
falvation, increaſes the number of our virtues, and dimi. 
niſhes that of our vices. 33 
THERE is ſomething very devout, though not ſolid, i 
Acoſta's anſwer to Limborch, who objects to him the mul. 
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dreſſings, meats, purgations, and the like. The rep 
which the Few makes upon this occaſion, is, to the bef 
of my remembrance, as follows; © There are not dutis 
© enough (ſays he) in the eſſential part of the law for; 


care requiſite, before you have an opportunity of putting 
© a moral virtue into practice. We have therefore, fay 
© he, enlarged the ſphere of our duty, and made many 


© our religion, that we may have more occaſion of they: 
ing our love to God, and in all the circumſtances of lit 
- | 


Mons1evur St Evremond has endeavoured to' palliate 


the ſuperſtitioas of the Romarn-catholic religion with the Nerpetu 
ſame kind of apology, where he pretends to conſider the di. ding, 
ferent ſpirit of the Papiſts and the Calviniſts as to the preat ervatic 
points wherein they diſagree. He tells us, that the for- hls mo! 
mer is actuated by love, and the other by fear; and that % 
in their expreſſions of duty and devotion towards the Su- iſ bed, 
preme Being, the former ſeem particularly careful to do ers th 
every thing which may poſlibly pleaſe him, and the other er) 7 
to abſtain from every thing that may poſſibly diſpleaſe him. d or a 
Bur notwithſtanding this . plauſible reaſon with which puniſh 
both the Jew and the Roman. catholic would excuſe their ld, w 
ave 1 


reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is certain there is ſomething in 
them very pernicious to mankind, and deſtructive to rel 
ion; becauſe the injunction of ſuperfſuous ceremonits 


WH 
erally 
ve wh 
antient 


that means renders religion more burdenſom and difficult | 
ole v 


than it is in its own nature, betrays many into fins of o. 
mitſion which they could not otherwiſe be guilty of, = 
_ | | 10 
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res the minds of the vulgar to the ſhadowy uneſſential 
,oints, inſtead of the more weighty and more important 
atters of the law. 5 | | 

Tals zealous and active obedience however takes place 
n the great point we are recommending ; for if, inſtead 
f preſcribing to ourſelves indifferent actions as duties, we 
apply a good intention to all our moſt indifferent actions , 
we make our very exiſtence one continued act of obedience, 
„ue turn our diverſions and amuſements to our eternal ad- 
nul Wantage, and are pleaſing him, (whom we are made to 
nos, pleaſe) in all the circumſtances and occurrences of life. 
eply IT is this excellent frame of mind, this 5o/y officion/ne/7 
bet Wir 1 may be allowed to call it ſuch) which is recommend- 
tis Nd to us by the apoſtle in that uncommon precept, where- 
or: Wn he directs us to propoſe to ourſelves the glory of our 
ron reator in all our moſt indifferent actions, whether we 
ting g or drink, or whatſoever we do. „ 

fan A rERSON therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch an ha- 


any WSitual good intention, as that which I have been here 
t of eaking of, enters upon no ſingular circumſtance of life, 
en · Without conſidering it as well- pleaſing to the great Author. 
li: f his being, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, ſuita - 


le to human nature in general, or to that particular ſta- 


ate 
the perpetual ſenſe af the divine preſence, regards himſelf as 
dif. ding, in the whole courſe of his exiſtence, under the ob- 


erration and inſpection of that Being, who is privy to all 


for- is motions and all his thoughts, who knows bis dun- 
hat ing and his up-riſing, who is about his path, and about 
du : sed, and ſpieth out all his ways. In a word, he remem- 
do ers that the eye of his judge is always upon him, and in 


very action he reflects that he is doing what is command- 
d or allowed by him who will hereafter either reward or 
puniſh it. This was the character of thoſe holy men of 
ld, who in that beautiful phraſe of ſcripture, are ſaid to 
ave walked with Col. 1 5 | 
Warn I employ myſelf upon a paper of morality, I ge- 
erally conſider how I may recommend the particular vir- 
ve which I treat of, by the precepts or examples of the 
antient heathens; by that means, if poſſible, to ſhame 
ole who have greater advantages of knowing their duty, 
© : and 
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ion in which providence has placed him. He lives in a 
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168 THE SPECTATOR. WET TH 
and therefore greater obligations to perform it in a 
courſe of life: beſides that many e us are a 

ably diſpoſed to give a fairer hearing to a Pagan philolophy 
than to a Chriſtian writer. : . 

I SHALL therefore produce an inſtance of this excel 
frame of mind in a ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted 
Eraſmus. This great philoſopher, on the day of his ex, 
cution, a little before the draught of poiſon was brougk 

to him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe on . 
mortality of the ſoul, has theſe words: Whether or no Cu 
will approve of my actions, I know not; but this I am ſi 
of, that I havc at all times made it my endeavour to phaſ 

bim, and I have a good hope that this my endeavour ul 

Le accepted by him. We find in theſe words of that gret 
man, the habitual good intention which I would here i 
culcate, and with whichthatdivine philoſopher always add, 
I ſhall only add, that Fra/mus who was an unbigotted I. 
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91an-catholic, was ſo much tranſported with this paſſage d nag 
Socrates, that he could ſcarce forbear looking upon him 2 if{:rvict 
faint, and defiring him to pray for him; or as that inge towa 
ous and learned writer has expreſſed himſelf in a much mu Mup go. 

lively manner; I hen T refle on ſuch-a ſpeech pronouitiſ bim. 
 . by ſuch a perſon, I can ſcarce forbear crying out, Sancte eder, tl 
crates, ora pro nobis: © holy Sccratgs, pray for us. J boa 
| 5 | | ſmith, 
| Re, j as a p 
No 214. Monday, November 5. me 
| N 2665 09” ſervice 
OR A 5 8 their r 
Perierunt tempora longi | | ſeldon 
Servitii- . Juv. Sat. 3. V+ 1% be has 
| | „ . of ſuc 
long dependence in an hour ts loſt. Dx vou mont! 
2 * WW 
-þ 1 DID ſome time ago lay before the world, the unhaꝶ TH 
condition of the trading part of mankind, who {ut las go 
for want of punctuality in the dealings of perfons abon hls ma 
them; but there is a ſet of men who are much more ti ment! 
objects of compaſſion than even thoſe, and thele are Hen 

= dependents on great men, whom they are pleaſed to tak Nn 
5 under their protection as ſuch as are to ſhare in their friepd r $ 
us, 


b | ſhip and favour. Theſe indeed, as well from the m— 
| i ; | 
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better hat is accepted from them, as the hopes which are given 
reaſon.) them, are become a fort of creditors; and theſe debts, 
lopte Wing debts of honour, ought, according to the accuſtomed 


naxim, to be firſt diſcharged. FS + - 
WuzN I ſpeak of dependents, I would not be under- 


cellert 

ted WM ood to mean thoſe who are worthleſs in themſelves, or 
is exe ho; without any call, will preſs into the company of 
rouge bei betters. Nor, when J ſpeak of patrons, do I mean 
the mW hoſe who either have it not in their power, or have no 
10 Cle bligation to aſſiſt their friends; but I ſpeak of ſuch 
n ſin i eagves where there is power and obligation on the one 
plaaꝗſi art, and merit and expectation on the other. 
ar wil Tu E diviſion of patron and client, may, I believe, in- 
t greufclude a third of our, nation; the want of merit and real 
re worth in the client, will ſtrike out about ninety nine in a 
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handred of theſe; and the want of ability in patrons, as 
many of that kind. But however, I muſt beg leave to ſay, 
that he who will take up another's time and fortune in his 
ſervice, though he has no proſpect of rewarding his merit 
towards him, is as unjuſt in his dealings, as he who takes 
up goods of a tradeſman without intention or ability to pay 
bim. Of the few of the claſs which I think fit to conſi- 
er, there are not two in ten who ſucceed, inſomuch that 
know a man of good ſenſe, who put bis ſon to a black - 
{nith, though an offer was made him of his being received 
3s a page to a man of quality. There are not more crip- 
ples come out of the wars than there are from thoſe great. 
ſervices; ſomę through diſcontent loſe their ſpeech, ſome 
their memories, others their ſenſes or their lives; and I 
ſeldom ſee a man thoroughly diſcontented, but I conclude 
1% be has bad the favour of ſome great man. I have known 
of ſuch as have been for twenty years together within a 
DES month of a good employment, but never arrived at the 
happineſs of being poſſeſſed of any thing. 
roll. Turan is nothing more ordinary, than that a man who 
ſuf bas got into a conſiderable ſtation, ſhall immediately alter 
abon is manner of treating all his friends, and from that mo- 
e nent he is to deal with you as if he were your foe. You 
e tha re no longer to be conſulted, even in matters which con- 
tab cern yourſelf; but your patron is of a ſpecies above you, 
nend and a free communication with you is not to be expected. 
mag This, perhaps, may be your condition all the while he 
1:08 Vol. III. _ bears 
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bears office, and when that is at an end, you are as intimay 
as ever you were, and he will take it very ill if you key 
the diſtance he preſcribed you towards him in his grandem 
One would think this ſhould be a behaviour a man · cou im fo! 
fall into with the worſt grace imaginable, but they why 
know the world have ſeen it more than once Thave often, nocei 
with ſecret pity, heard the ſame man, who has profeſſy | 
his abhorrence againſt all kind of paſſive behaviour, lub 
minutes, hours, days, and years in a fruitleſs attendance m 
one who had no inclination te befriend him. It is vey 
much to be regarded, that the great have one particulx 
privilege above the reſt of the world, of being ſlow in 
_ ceiving impreſſions of kindneſs, and quick in taking offence, 
The elevation above the reſt of mankind, except in ver 
great minds, makes men ſo giddy, that they do not ſe iWatters 
after the ſame manner they did before: thus they deſpieMilſp Low 
their old friends, and ſtrive to extend their intereſt to ney 
Pretenders. By this means it often happens, that when t inſo 
you come to know how you loſt ſuch an employment, yo Wi 
will find the man who got it never dreamed of it; but, ire « 
forſooth, he was to be ſurpriſed into it, or perhaps ſol 
cited to receive it. Upon ſuch occaſions as theſe a ma 
may perhaps grow out of humour; if you are ſo, all man: 
kind will fall in with the patron, and you are an humoriſt 
and untractable if you are capable of being ſour at a diſay- f wh: 
pointment: but it is the ſame thing, whether you do or 
do not reſent ill uſage, you will be uſed after the ſame man- Nwellu 
ner; as ſome good mothers will be ſure to whip tler {iſiicour 


children till they cry, and then whip them for crying. one tl 

THERE are but two ways of doing any thing with on nd we 
people, and thoſe are by making yourſelf either confider- Natron: 
able or agreeable; the former is not to be attained but by ing? 
finding a way to live without them, or-concealing that yu Picur: 
want them; the latter is only by falling into their taſte and iſ! bleſ 
pleaſures : this is of all the employments in the world the f thoſ 


" moſt ſervile, except it happens to be of your own natio- 
ral humour. For to be agreeable to another, eſpecially 
if he be above you; is not to be poſſeſſed of fuch qualities 
and accompliſhments as ſhould render you agreeable in 
yourſelf, but ſuch as make you agreeable in reſpect to him. 


An imitation of his faults, or a compliance, if not ſubſer- 


vience to his vices, muſt be the meaſures of your cond 
| | WHEY 


Wax it comes to that, the unnatural ſtate a man lives 
„ when his patron pleaſes, is ended; and his guilt and 
omplaiſance are objected to him, tho the man who rejects 


col im for his vices was not only his partner but ſeducer. 
y udo bus the client (like a young woman who has given up che 
often Mnocence which made her charming) has not only loft his 
ofeſſy Mme! but alſo the virtue which could render him capable 
r, lob reſenting the injury which is done him. 


It would be endleſs to recount the tricks of turning you 
F from themſelves to perſons who have leſs power to 


$ 

ical re you, the art of being ſorry for ſuch an unaccountable 
in re-ecident in your behaviour, that ſuch a one (who, perhaps, 
Fence, Was never heard of you) oppoſes your advancement; and 
very you have any thing more than ordinary in you, you are 
ot ſe MWattered with a whiſper, that it is no wonder people are 
chi low in doing for a man of your talents, and the like, 
ney N ArrER all this treatment; I muſt ſtilt add the pleaſant» 


when t inſolence of all, which I have once or twice ſeen; to 
„y it, that when a ſilly rogue has thrown away one part in 
but, WWhree of his life in - unprofitable attendance, it is taken 
ſol. ronderfully ill that he withdraws, and is refolved to em- 
man ly the reſt for himſelf. + 

man. Mn ZN we conſider theſe things, and reflect upon ſo . 
orit Many honeſt natures (which one, who makes obſervation 
ſap r what paſſes, may have ſeen) that have miſcarried by 
lo or ch fort of applications, it is too melancholy a ſcene to 


well upon; therefore 1 ſhall take another opportunity to 


nan 
ther iſcourſe of good patrons, and diſtinguiſh ſuch as have 
one their duty to thoſe who have depended upon them, 
rreat nd were not able to act without their favour. Worthy 


atrons are like P/ato's guardian angels, who are always 
ding good to their wards ; but negligent patrons are like 
picurns's gods, that lie lolling-an the clouds, and, inſtead 
f bleſſings, pour down ſtorins and tempeſts on the heads 
f thoſe that are offering incenſe to then. 3 
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* FSoften the manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


5 CersipEx an human ſoul without education lie 


of it. Education, after the ſame manner, when it work 


that the art of the ſtatuary only clears away the fuperflu 


beian, which a proper education might have diſ-interred, 


contemplating thoſe virtues which are wild and uncultiva- 
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== Fngenuas didiciſſe figeliter artes 
Emolitt mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. | 
£ OVv1D. ep. 9. I. 2. de ponto. v. 4 


Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 
{ 


1 marbel in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inhs 
rent beauties, till-the {kill of the poliſher fetches out the 
colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and difcovers every ory 
mental cloud, ſpot and vain that runs through the body 


upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue 
and perfection, which without ſuch helps are never able to 
make their appearance. | | e 

Ir my reader will give me leave to change the alluſion 
fo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to 
illuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle bu 
brought to explain his doctrine. of ſubſtantial forms, whe 


he tells us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; aud 3 


llaves, 
for the 
unfort 
the fer 
tery 
provid 
be the 
with 1 
up to | 
anothe 
withol 
lovers 
longed 
plicati 


negroe 


ous matter, and removes the rubbiſh. The figure is in 
the ſtone, the ſculptor only finds it. What ſculpture 
ta a block of marble, education is to an human ſoul. The 
philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wiſe, the good, a 
the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a ple 


and have brought to light. I am therefore much delight: 
ed with reading the accounts of favage nations, and with 


ted; to ſee courage exerting itſelf in ſierceneſs, reſolution 
in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſul len nieſs and 
deſpair. | . | 5 

M N's paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or leſs ret 
fied and ſwayed by reafon. When one hears of negross, 
who, upon the death of their maſters, or upon — = 

EIS ; | er 
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-rvice, bang themſelves upon the next tree, as it frequent - | 
y happens in our American plantations, who can forbear 
aamiring their fidelity, tho” it expreſſes itſelf in fo dread- 
1 a manner? What might not that ſavage greatneſs of 
dul which appears in theſe poor wretches on many occaſi- 
ns, be raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated?” And what 
olcur of excuſe can there be for. the contempt: with which 
e treat this part of our ſpecies? that we ſhould not put 
hen upon the common foot 6f humanity, that we ſhould * 
ly ſet an inlignificant fine upon the man who murders * 
hem; nay, that we ſhould,” as much as in us hes, cut 
them off from the proſpects of happineſs in another world 
s well as in this, and deny, them that which we look up- 
on as the proper means for attaining itt 
Since I am engaged on this ſubject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a ſtory which I have lately heard, and which 
i 0. well atteſted, that I have no manner of reaſon to ſul- 
pect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild tragedy 
that paſſed about twelve years ago at St Chri/lophers, one 
of our Briti/h leeward. iſlands. : The negrocs, who were 
the perſons concerned in it, were all of them the ſlaves of 
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a gentleman who is now in Euglaud. 


THis gentleman among. his Negroes had a young wo- 


man, who was looked upon as a molt extraordinary beauty 
by thoſe of her own complexion. He- had at the fame. / 


and : N 3 | 
rf, time two young fellows who were likewiſe negroes and 
5 lares, remarkable for the comelineſs of their perſons, and 
re i; br the friendſhip which they bore to one another. It 


Tie unfortunately happened that bothof them fell in love with 
the female negroe above-mentioned, who would have been 
very glad to have taken either of them for her huſband, _ 
red, Provided they could agree between themſelves which ſhould © 
gb. be the man. But they were both: fo paſſiònately in love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving her 
up to his rival ;. and at the ſame'time were fo true to one 
tion another, that neither of them would think of gaining her 
an without his: friend's conſent. The torments of theſe two 
lovers were the diſcourſe of the family to which they be» 
rent MY longed, who could riot forbear obſerying the ſtrange com- 
di. WY Pication of paſſions which perplexed the hearts of the poor 
os, I "£87268, that often dropped © expreſſiors of the uneaſineſs 
heir e | they 
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ſ 9216 
* they under went, and how impoſſible it was for either of Mir mit 
i them ever to be happy. 3 1 N oſequ 
„ | AFTER a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, Wind pre 
51 truth and jealouſy, they one my took a walk together into Il alot 
4 a wood, carrying their miſtreſs along with them: where, Neat e 
. after abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed her to the Nontrib 
MW heart, of which ſhe immediately died. A ſlave, who wa aft m 
id at his work not far from the place where this aſtoniſhiny Me. I 
3 piece of cruelty was committed, hearing the ſhricks of the Many! 
1 dying perſon, ran to ſee what was the occaſion of then, Whrobat 
1 He there diſcovered the woman lying dead upon the ground, Wility of 
with the two negroes on each ae of her kiſſing the dead N xcuſin 

corps, weeping over it, and beating their breaſts in the iſhers, u 

utmoſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He immediately ru iſo ther 

to the Engli/h family with the news of what he had ſeen; N enned 

who, upon coming to the place, ſa-* the woman dead, and ithen, | 

the two negroes expiring by her with wounds they had pi- Went ir 


— . | 
We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what ſtrange 
diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe men whole paſſions No 2 
are not regulated by virtue, and diſciplined by reafon, 


Though the action which I have recited is in itſelf full of Sgt 
guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper of mind Vert 
which might have produced very noble fruits, had it been 470 

informed and guided by a ſuitable education. 25 I 

IT is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be born in thok 2 
parts of the world where wiſdom and knowledge fourih; Per, 
though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even in theſe parts = 

ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are but little abort 3 

the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which I have been here V F 
tpeaking ; as thoſe who have had the advantages of a more Ml 
liberal education, riſe above one another by ſeveral different Cu 
degrees of perfection. For to return to our ſtatue in the / 

block of marble, we ſee it ſometimesonly begun to be chip- 7 

ped, ſometimes rough- hewn, and but juſt ſketched into an a 

human-figure ; ſometimes we ſee the man appearing di þ 

ſtinctly in all his limbs and features, ſoinetimes we find the / 


figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom mee! 
with any to which the hand of a Fhidios or F raxiteles 
could not give ſeveral nice touches and finithings. 
DrscouRses of morality, and reffections upon human 
nature, are the beſt means we can make uſe of to _— 


— 


— 
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- minds, and gain a true knowledge of ourſelves, and 
nſequently to recover our ſouls out of the vice, ignorance, 


216. 


er of 


ſhip, d prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. T have 
into il along profeſt myſelf in this paper a promoter of theſe 
here, reat ends; and I flatter myſelf that I do from day to day 
the Nontribute ſomething to the poliſhing of mens minds; at 


aſt my deſign is laudable, whatever the execution may 


way | 
his e. 1 muſt confeſs T am not a little encouraged in it by 
f the any letters which I recieve from unknown hands, in ap- 
hem, Probation of my endeavours; and muft take this opportu- 
und, ity of returning my thanks to thoſe who wrote them, and 


dead 
| the 


xculing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of them in my pa- 


o them. Should I publiſh the praiſes which are fo well 


; ran 
en; enned, they would do honour to the perſons who write 
and Whhem, but my publiſhing of them would, I fear, be a ſuffi- 


| gi Nennt inſtance to the world that I did not deſerve them. C 


inge - 2 „ͤöũł‚mü et 
A No 210: Wiedneſday, November 7. 
don. 1335 5 1 | 
| of Sguidem hercle poſſis, nil prius, negue fortius 3 


und Verum fi incipies, neque perficies naviter, 4 
een Atque, ubi pati, non poteris, cum nemo expetet, 

It pace, ultro ad eam venies, indicans 
hoſe Te amare, & ferre non poſſe © actum eſt, ilicet, 
iſh; Periſti : eludet, ubi te victum ſenſerit. | 
ts | . TR. Eun. act. 1. ſc. 1. 
ore | | 


ore a noble and a manly part; but if, when you have ſet 


ent about it, your courage fails you, and you make a vo- 
the luntary ſubmiſſion, acknowledging the violence of your 
wp- paſſion, and your inability to hold out any longer: 
E all's over with yo; you are undone, and may g 
d. hang yourſelf; he will inſult over you, when ſhe 
the BW finds you her ſlave. : 
4s To Ma SrECTartOR. 

SIR, N 5 
an Hs is to inform you, that Mr Freeman had no 
ove ill © ſooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with 


ur = CE a ter- 


ers, which I am ſenſible would be a very great ornament - 


ere If indeed you can keep to_your reſolution, you will act 
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a a terrible fit of the vapours, which tis feared will makele 
* miſcarry, if not endanger her life; therefore, dear di, 
© If you know of any receipt that is good againſt this faſhi. 
© onable reigning diſtemper, be pleaſed to communicate t 


6 for the good of the public, and you will oblige 
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ſineſ 


ſuch 
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; 1 uprore was ſo great aſſoon as I bad read ii 
2 ;, Spectator concerning Mrs Freeman, that after m. 
ny revolutions in her temper, of raging, ſwooning, ral. 
ing, fainting, pitying herſelf, and reviling her huſband 
upon. an accidental coming in of a neighbour lady (at, 
ſays ſhe has writ te you alſo). ſhe had nothing 1 
for it but to fall in a fit. I had the. honour to read th 
paper to her, and have a pretty * command of my 
countenance and temper on ſuch occaſions; and loom 
found my hiſtorical name to be Tm Mei in your writ- 
ings, but concealed myſelf till I ſaw how it affecel 
Mrs Freeman. She looked frequently at her huſband 
as often at me; and ſhe did not tremble as ſhe filled te 
till ſhe came to the circumſtance of ArmPſlrong's writing 
out a piece of Tully for an opera tune: then ſhe bur 
out, She was expoſed, ſhe was deceived, ſhe was wrons- 
ed and abuſed. Tho tea · cup was thrown in-the fire; and 
without taking vengeance on her ſpouſe, ſhe ſaid of ne, 
That I was a pretending coxcomb, a medler that kney 
not what it was to interpoſe in fo nice an affair as between 
'a man and his wife. To which Mr Freeman, Madam, 
were I leſs fond of you than] am, Iſhould not have take 
this way of writing to the Seclator, to inform a woman 
whom God and nature has placed under my direction, 
with what J requeſt of her; but ſince you are ſo indi- 
creet as not to take the hint which I gave you in that 
paper, I muſt tell you, Madam, in ſo many words, that 


you have for a long and. tedious fpace of time acted 2 iſ wig. 
part unſuitable to the ſenſe you ought to have of the ſub- ¶ he in 
ordination in which you areplaced. And I muſt acquaiat Wiſe 1 bec 
you once for all, that the fellow without, ha, Tom! (bere I that 
the footman entered and anſwered, Madam) Sirrah, do flew 
* you not know my voice! look upon me when I ſpeak (lady 
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to you: I ſay, Madam, this fellow here is to know of me. 
myſelf, whether. I am at leiſure to ſee company or not. 
I am, from this hour, maſter of this houſe; and my bu- 
ſineſs in it, and every where elſe, is to behave myſelf in 
ſuch a manner, as it thall be hereafter an honour to you 
to bear my name; and your pride, that you are the de- 
light, the darling and ornament of a man of honour, uſe- 
fil and eſteemed by his friends; and ] no longer one that 
has buried ſome merit in the world, in compliance to a4 
froward humour 'which has grown upon an agreeable 

woman by his-indulgence. Mr Freeman ended this with 
a tenderneſs in his aſpect and a down-caft eye; which 
2 newed he was extremely moved at the anguiſh he ſaw her 
fade in; for ſhe fat fwelling with paſſion, and her eyes firmly 


14 


bed on the fire; when I, fearing he would loſe all again, 
lth took upon me to provoke her out of that. amiable forrow: 
me was in, to fall upon me; upon which I ſaid very ſea- 
loo ſonably for my friend, That indeed Mr Freeman was 


become the common talk of the town,; and that nothing 
was ſo much a jeſt, as when it was ſaid in company, Mr 
Freeman has promiſed to come to ſuch a place. Upon 

which the good lady turned her ſoftneſs into downright: 


1; g rage, and threw the ſcalding tea · kettle upon your humble 
url WW ſervant ; flew into the middle of the room, and cried out 
ug, the was the unfortunateſt of all women : others kept fa- 
and mily diſſatisfaction for hours of privacy and retirment ; 
. F no apology was to be made to her, no expedient to be 
J 


found, no previous manner of breaking what was amiſs 
in her; but all the world was to be acquainted with her 
* errors, without the leaſt admonition. Mr Freeman 
was going to make a ſoft'ning ſpeech, but I interpoſed... 
Look you, Madam, I have nothing to fay to this matter 
but you ought to conſider you are now paſt a chicken; 
* this humour which was well enough in a girl, is inſuffer- 
able, in one of your motherly character. With that ſhe 
' loſt all patience, and flew directly at her huſband's peri- 
wig. J got her in my arms, and defended my friend: 
' he making ſigns at the ſame time that it was too much 
' I beckoning, nodding, ard frowning over her ſhoulder, 
* that he was loſt if he did not perfiſt. In this manner ſhe 
' flew round and round the. room in a moment, till the 
(lady I ſpoke of ahove and ſervants entered; upon which 
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is, that I find he thinks it reaſonable to expoſtulate at 
- ©leaft with her: and Captain Ser Rx will tell you, if you 


"oo: 217. : Thurſday, November B. | 
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che fell on a couch as breathleſs. I ſtill kept up oi etermii 
© friend : but he, with a very filly air, bid them bring ty 
© coach to the door, and we went off, I forced to bid th 
© coachman drive on. We were no ſooner come to ny 
© lodgings but all his wife's relations came to inquire after ¶ Ire repr 
him; and Mrs Fieeman's mother write a nete, when. ugh i 
cin ſhe thought never to liave ſeen this day, and fo forth, 

© In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
© have notalents for; and Ican obſerve already, my friend 
C looks upon me rather as a man that knows a weaknd 
4 of yp that. he. is aſhamed. of, than one who has reſcue 


© him from ſlavery: Mr SpecTartoR, I am but a your which 
© fellow, and if Mr Freeman ſubmits, I ſhall be look he- ro 
© upon as an incendiary, and never get a wife as long u wee 
© I breathe. He has indeed ſent word home he ſhall lye u year t 
© Hampſtead to night; but; I believe fear of the firſt onl;, WI are q 
© after this rupture has too great a place in this reſolution; Wl our cl 
Mrs Freemam has a very pretty ſiſter; ſuppoſe I deli Wi ve th 
© veredhim up, and articled with the mother for her bring. Wi our {+ 
ing him home. If he has not courage to ſtand it, (you iſ! am 
care a great caſuiſt) is it fuch an ill thing to brir.; myſelf Wi at pie 
off, as well as I can? What makes me doubt my man, men « 


© let your orders be difputed, you are no longer a com- 
© mander. I wifh you could adviſe me how to get car 
© of this bufinels handlomly. ' 

NO Bb Tours, Tom Meggot. 


—— Tunc famina ſimplex,” „ 

Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab antro. _ 
 Thence unreflrain'd by rules oſ decency „ | 
Th aſſembled females raiſe a general cry. 


from my correſpondents. The firſt of them is the de- 
* ſeription of a club, whether real or imaginary, I 1 


] SHALL entertain my reader to-day with ſome letters 


ä : 
„ 
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termine ; but am apt to fancy, that the writer of it who- 
er ſhe is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie out of 
r own fancy : whether this be ſo or not, her letter may 
duce to the amendment of that kind of perſons who 


i, erepreſented in it, and whoſe characters are frequent e- 
th, IBS SS: 


7 We Mg SPECTATOR), The EE EE 

lend N. ſome of your firſt papers you were pleaſed to give 

cneh the public a very diverting account of ſeveral clubs 

Cued and nocturnal aſſemblies; but I ama member of a ſociety - 

oo which has wholly eſcaped your notice, I mean a club of 

oel ſhe-romps. We take each a hackney-coach, and meet once 

ga week in a large upper chamber, which we hire by the 

e at WW year for that purpoſe; our landlord and his family, who 

nk; are quiet people, conſtantly contriving to be abroad on 

ion; our club-night. We are no ſooner come together, than + 

el.: ¶ we throw off all that modeſty and reſervedneſs with which 

ing. our ſex are obliged to diſguiſe themſelves in public places. 

you am not able to expreſs the pleaſure we enjoy from ten 

relf at night till four in the morning, in being as rude as you 

an, WY men can be for your lives. As our play runs high, the 

e at WW room is immediately filled with broken fans, torn petti- 

you coats, lappets or head-dreſſes, flounces, furbelows, gar- 

om- ters, and working aprons. I had forgot to tell you at 

fear BY firſt, that beſides the coaches we came in ourſelves, there 

| is one which ſtands always empty to carry off our dead 

pot, men, for To we call all thoſe fragments and tatters with 
which the room is ſtrew'd, and which we pack up to- 
gether in bundles and put into the aforeſaid coach; it is 
no ſmall .diverſion for us to meet the next night at ſome 
meinber's chamber, whereevery one is to pick out what 
belonged to her from 'this confuſed bundle in ſilks, ſtuffs, 
laces, and ribbonds. I have hitherto given you an ac- 

4 count of our diverſion on ordinary club- nights; but muſt 

©" Wi acquaint you further, that once a month we demoli/Þ a 
trade, that is, we get ſome queer formal creature in a- 
mong us, and unrig her in an inſtant. Our laſt month's 
prude wasfo armed and fortified in whalebone and buck- 

ers ram that we had much ado to come at her; but yon 

de- would have died with laughing to have ſeen how the ſo- 

= ber aukward thing looked when ſhe was forced _— 

F | 3 
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© her intrenchments. In ſhort, Sir, it is impoſſible to gy 
you a true notion of our ſport, unleſs you would com 
© one night among us; and tho? it be directly againſt th 
© rules of our ſociety to admit a male viſitant, we repo 
© fo much confidence in your ſilence and taciturnity, thy 
© it was agreed by the whole club, at our laſt meeting, 
give you entrance for one night as a ſpectator. 
J am your humble ſervant, - 

5 f | | | Kitty Termayut 
P. S. We ſhall demoliſh a prude next Thurſday, 


Tno' I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not at p 
ſent find in myſelf any inclination. to venture my perf 
with her and her romping companions. I ſhould regard 

myſelf as a ſecondC/odin? intruding on the myſterious rity 
of the Sn ea, and ſhould apprehend being demolithed a 
much as the prude. OL | | 

The following letter comes from a gentleman, whik 


taſte I find is much too delicate to endure the leaſt advan, The 
towards romping, I may perhaps hereafter improve i 
on the hint he has given me, and make it the ſubject of i, ©* 4 
whole ſpectator; in the mean time take it as follows in li mw 
words, | 35 *** 

Mr SPECTATOR, 1 Ms 


© I Tis my misfortune to be in love with a young cm: 
© A ture who is daily committing faults, which, thong 
© they give me the utmoſt uneaſineſs, I know not how t 
© reprove her for, or even acquaint her with. Shei 
pretty, dreſſes well, is rich, and good-humour; bd 
© either wholly neglects, or has no notion of that whid 

| © polite people have agreed to diſtinguiſh by the name 
© Delicacy. After our return from a walk the other d 
© ſhe threw herſelf into an elbow-chair, and profeſſed be 
© fore a large company, that he was all over in à ſed 
© She told me this afternoon that her ſ/omach ated; an 
Vas complaining yeſterday at dinner of foinething tht 
E ſiuck in her teeth. I treated her with a baſket of fri 
« laſt ſummer, which ſhe eat fo very greedily, as almof 
© made me reſolve never to ſee her more. In ſhort, Sir 
© I begin to tremble whenever I ſee her about to ſpeak a 
move. As ſhe does not want ſenſe, if ſhe takes o 
| EE, hint 
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hints I am happy; if not, I am more than afraid, that 

theſe things which ſhock me even in the behaviour of a 

miſtreſs, will appear inſupportable in that of a wife. 

| Jam, Sir, yours, &c- 
| i 


annot but very much value, upon the account which ſhe 
gives of herſelf. 5 = | 


Ma SpECTATOR, „ | 

[ AM happily arrived at a ſtate of tranquielity, which 
few people envy, I mean that of anold maid; there- 

fore being wholly unconcerned in all that medley of fol- 

lies which our fex is apt to contract from their ſilly fond- 


# vocation. I can ſay with Hamlet, 


Man delights not me, 
Nor women neither 


do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in ours, 
' and you will oblige at leaſt one woman, who is, 
| Tour humble ſervant,  Sulanna Froſt. 


Mx SPECTATOR, 1 
that in your tenth or tithe character of woman- kind 
' you meant. myſelf; therefore I have no quarrel againſt 
you for the ether nine characters. | = 


Your humble ſervant, 


. A . 5 : | — 


Vor. 1 Q | No 218. 


My next letter comes from a correſpondent whom I 


neſs of yours, I read your ralleries on us without pro- 


* Therefore, dear Sir, as you never ſpare your own ſex, 


[ AM wife to a clergyman, and cannot help thinking 
c 
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No 218. Friday, November 9. 


Nuid de quggue viro, & cui dicas, ſ[eepe caveto. 
| — Hor. Ep. 18. I. 1. v. d. 


— — A 


ä — Have a care Mu 
Of whom you talk, to whom and what, and where, 

| Poon, 

HEN ED the other-day, as my way is, to ſtrole int 

a little coffce-houſe beyond Aldgate; and as] fat then 

two or three very plain ſenſible men were talking 

the SPECTATOR. One ſaid, he had that morning dram 
the great bers fit ticket; another wiſhed he had; but a thir 
ſhaked his head, and ſaid, it was pity that the writer d 
that paper was ſuch a ſort of man, that it was no pret 
matter whether he had it or no He is, it ſeems, ſaid th 
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| good man the moſt extravagant creature in the world; a 1 
. run thro? vaſt ſums, and yet been in continual want; a nai. 
1 for all he talks ſo well of æconomy, unfit for any of Net, 
| offices of life, by reaſon of his profuſeneſs. It would E 
30 an unhappy thing to be his wife, his child, or his friend; ele“ 
| : and yet he talks as well of thoſe duties of life as any one. op 
a Much reflection has brought me to ſo eaſy a contempt fu, 
. 5 every thing which is falſe; that this heavy accuſation gun i | 
5 me no manner of uneaſineſs; but at the fame time it the 2 
1 me into deep thought upon the ſubject of fame in gene. 995 
i ral; and I could not but pity ſuch as were ſo weak, ast0 i 4 
1 value what the common people ſay, out of their own tal 55 
of kative temper, to the advantage or diminution of thok * - 
i whom they mention, without being moved either by ms . * 
. lice or good - will. It would be too long to expatiate upot 1 thi 
14 the ſenſe all mankind have of fame, and the inexpreſlibl 1 
pleaſure which there is in the approbation of worthy men, "og 
18 , to all who are capable of worthy actions; but methink 1 hs 
N | one may divide the general word ſaqmse into three differen he def 
1 ſpecies, as it regards the different orders of mankind wh "x 
#4 have any thing to do with it. Fame therefore may bed 2 
I ö vided into glory, which reſpects the hero; reputation, 
1 


which is preſerved by every gentleman; and credit, = 
5 8 mu 
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alt be ſupported by every tradeſman. Theſe poſſeſſions 


fame are dearer than lite to thoſe characters of men, or 
ther are the life of theſe characters. Glory, while the 
ero purſues great and noble enterprizes, is impregnable 3 
ad alk the aſſailants of his renown, do but ſhew their pain 
d impatience of its brightneſs, without throwing the leaſt 
hade upon it. If the foundation of an high name be vir- 
ne and ſervice, all that is offered againſt it is but rumour, 
hich is too ſhort-lived to ſtand up in competition with 
ory, which is everlaſting. _— | 
" REPUTATION, which is the portion of every man who 

„„ Would live with the elegant and knowing part of mankind, 
** c as ſable as glory, if it be as well founded: and the 
OS non cauſe of human ſociety is thought concerned when 
gk e hear a man of good behaviour calumniated: beſides 
tine bich, according to a prevailing cuſtom amongſt us, every 
an has his defence in his own arm; and reproach is 
don checked, put out of countenance, and overtaken by 
[; the lilgrace. - - f 
4:1 Tax moſt unhappy of all men, and the moſt ex poſcd 
ne malignity or wantonneſs of the common voice, is 
F tele trader. Credit is undone in whiſpers. The tradel-. 
11d an's wound is received from one who is more private and 
nore cruel. than the ruffian with the lanthorn and dagger. 
he manner of repeating a man's name, — as Mr Caſh, 
pt iu þ! do you leave your monty at his ſhop ® Why, do you 
1 Wu Mr Searoom? He is indeed a general merchant. 
then y, 1 have ſeen, from the iteration of a man's name, 
gene hiding one thought of bim, and explaining what you hide, 
35 f ſaying ſomething to his advantage when yau ſpeak, a 
n til verchant hurt in his credit; and him who, every day he 
oC ed, literally added to the value of his native country, 
/ ms undone by one who was only a burden and a Blemiſh to 
vpn. Since every body who knows the world is ſenſible 
ofible of this great evil, how careful ought a man to be in his 
men language of a merchant? It may poſſibly be in the power 
ink”! © very ſhallow creature to lay the ruin of the beſt family 
eren n the moſt opulent city: and the more fo, the more highly 
Juha delerves of his country; that is to ſiy, the farther he 
bed blaces his wealth out of his own hands, to draw homę that 
. of another climate. f e TE 
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a gentleman? Land ſtands whereit did before the gentlema 
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merchant, was to begin his fuit with judgment and exe. 


credit, his hand- writing is a more portable coin for the 


where they live, and of growing conſiderable among thoſe 


4% 


In this cafe an ill word may change plenty into wan, 
and by a raſh ſentence a free and generous fortune may, 
in a few days, he reduced to beggary. How little dos: 
giddy prater imagine, that an idle phraie to the disfavor 
of a merchant, may be as pernicious in the conſequene. 
as the forgery of a deed to bar an inheritance would bet 
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was calumniated, and the ſtate of a great action is juſt. 
It was before calumny was offered to diminiſh it, and then 
is time, place, and occaſion expected to unravel all that 
contrived againſt thoſe characters; but the trader, who 


ready only for probable demands upon him, can have noibject, 
armour againſt the inquiſitive, the malicious, and the en- Mall ſe 
vious, who are prepared to fill the cry to his diſhonou, einge 
Fire and fword are flow engines of deſtruction, in comps Wil ALL 


riſon of the babler in the cafe of the merchant. wer ar 

For this reaſon I thought it an imitable piece of hum: lich, 
nity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who h-d great r min 
variety of affairs, and uſed to talk with warmth enough {Wiches ; 
againſt gentlemen by whom he thought himſeif ill dealt Ne can 
with; that he would never let any thing be urged againſt Miſhuality 


a merchant, with whom he had any difference, except in 


| rengt 
a court of juſtice. - He uſed to fay, that to ſpeak ill of: | 
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cution. One cannot, I think, ſay more on this occaſion, 
than to repeat, that the merit of the merchant is abo 
that of all other ſubjects; for while he is untouched in his 


ſervice of his fellow citizens, and his word the gold of 
Cphir in the country wherein he reſides. 


| oo 5 pnour, 
No 219. Saturday, November 10. cular 
| 5 | ions W 
Vix ea noſira woco Ovip. Met. I. 13. v. 141. papel 
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Theſe I ſearce call our own. - 
HERE are but few men, who are not ambitious of 


diſtioguiſhing themſelves in the nation or country 


with whom they converſe. There is a kind of a 2 


— 
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wart, ur and reſpect, which the meaneſt and maſt inſignificant 
mar, rt of mankind endeavour to procure in the little circle 
does: their friends and acquaintance. The pooreſt mecha- 
favor ie, nav, the man who lives upon common alms, gets him 
uence is (ct of admirers, and delights in that ſuperiority which 
beueenjoys over thoſe who are in ſome reſpects beneath him. 
leman is ambition, which is natural to the ſoul of man, might, 
uſt.v WW cthinks, receive a very happy turn; and, if it were right- 
then g directed, contribute as much to a perſon's advantage, 
hat it generally does to his uneaſineſs and difquiet. _ | 
rho ö 1 54 ALL therefore put together ſome thoughts on this 
ve u bject, which I have not met with in other writers; and 
ie en: Pall ſet them down as they have occurred to me, without 
nour, ing at pains to connect or methodize them. „ 

mpt- ALL ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one man can have 


um · Nich, conſidered at large, is either that of fortune, body, 
oreat r mind. The firflgis that which conſiſts in birth, title, or 
ouph WFiches; and is the moſt foreign to our natures, and what 


dealt Me can the leaſt call our own of any of the three kinds of - 


aint Wſuality. In relation to the body, quality ariſes from health 
t in trength, or beauty; which are nearer to us, and more a 
of 2 art of ourſelves than the former. Quality, as it regards 
exe- ic wind, has its riſe from knowledge and virtue; and is 
ſion, hat which is more eſſential to us, and more intimately u- 
bore WWited with us than either of the other two. | 
n hit Tu E quality of fortune, tho? a man has leſs / reaſon to 
the Walve himſelf upon it than on that of the body or mind, is 
1 of however the kind of quality which makes the moſt ſhining 
ore in the eye of the world. | | | 
As virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource of 
Vnour, we generally find in titles an int im ation of ſome par- 
cular merit that ſhould recommend men to the high ſta- 
ons which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the pope 
majeſty to kings; ſerenity or mildneſs of temper to prin- 
es; excellence or perfection to ambaſſadors ; grace to 
rchbiſhops 3 honour to peers; worſhip or venerable be- 
aviour to magiſtrates; and reverence, which is of the 
me import as the former, to the inferior clergy. 
lx the founders of great families, ſuch attributes of ho- 
tour are generally correſpondent with the virtues of the 
ron to whom they are applied; but in the deſcendents 
Q 3 they 


wer another, may be reduced to the notion of quality, 
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| ons = e the _— rather of grandeur than 4 
mw” amp and den 10 : . ult 1s 
* — e 18 — mw _ CORE, ol dist 
HE death-bed ſhews the em : ; | Tun 
3 nn ptineſs of titles 1 
_—_ A poor diſpirited {inner lies Win 1 = bat 
pprehenſions of the ſtate he is entering on; 5 q der the is 10! 
by a grave attendant how hi : gon; and is ae grea 
himſelt addref w his holineſs does? Another b g 
2 addre ed under tlie title of highneſs or excell u en 
5 — under ſuch mean circumſtances of mortally OY - 5 
0 3 of human nature. Titles at ſuch a ti 3 leren 
rather like inſults and mockery than reſpect ED * 8 
- + Ante truth of it is, honours are in this world und _ 
OT ation; true quality is neglected, virtue is o wht Fong 
> vice e a The laſt day will rectify (a5 — THE 
er, = I aſſign to every one a ſtation ſuitable to tl 155 be 
nity of his character; ranks will be then adjuſted, ow ww 
cedency ſet right. 25 juſted, and pre. re in | 
MxruliNks we ſhould hay — | | ho ha 
| . ave an amb» ; 
_— ourſelves in another world, at — Doe 3 ad 3 
** may not be put above us in a ſtate which i Fr | mY - 
the diſt inction for eternity. 3 | is to ſettle 75 | 
Men in ſcripture are call | LE 
ed nee 
upon earth, and life a pil SE n= 19. on LO 
e as Chriſtian authors, under the ſame kind of HJ 2 
por here replentd the ord 1am in, which warp ey 
- us with accommodations in thi av 
be. It is therefore very abſurd to think of heels 7 3 0 "> ty 
tak 3 journey's end, and not rather ti co. 
5 x * ee reception we ſhall there meet, than to an 
er thoughts on the little conveniences and advantaos and, N 
41 | makes uſe of another kind of Iluſ ed 2w; 
_ c ery beautiful, and wonderfully proper fa clin a 
4 8 q - atisfied with the poſt in which providence h ln the 
n = We are here ſays he, as in a theatre, where ſtitutic 
*. one has a part alloted to him. The great duty which in the 
2 a man Is to act his part in perfection. We mij tie up 
er | 3 that our part does not ſuit us, and that we thers ; 
—_— donate 3 But this, ſays the philoſopher, f U and 
- buſineſs. All that we are concerned in is to ec *ptab 


_ e ee g 
I the part which is given us. If it bean improper one, ti contra 
| | fault 
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219, 
ais not in us, but in bim who has caſt our ſeveral parts, 
br a is the great diſpoſer of the drama. | 


Tas part which was ated by this philoſopher himſelf 


thy as but a very indifferent one; for he lived and died a ſlave. 
the iz motive to contentment in this particular, receives a ve- 

rel great enforcement from the above-mentioned conſide- 

can tion, if we remember that our parts in the other world 


ill be new caſt, and that mankind will be there ranged in 
ferent ſtations of ſuperiority and pre-eminence, in pro- 
ortion as they have here excelled one another in virtue, and 
erformed, in their ſeveral poſts of life, its duties which 


" no clong to them. - | 
(ſe, THERE are many beautiful paſſages in the little apocry- 
ſr. hal book, entitled, The wiſdom of Solomon, to (et forth 


dip. be vanity of honour, and the like temporal bleſiings, which 
pr. re in ſo great repute among men, and to comfort thoſe 


ho have not the poſſeſſion of them. It repreſents, in very bi 
rarm and noble terms, this advancement of a good man in i 
he other world, and the great ſurpriſe which it will pro- | 
duce among thoſe who are his ſuperiors in this. © Then ſhall | 
the righteous man ſtand in great boldneſs before the face 
© of ſuch as bave afflicted him, and made no account of his 
( labours. When they ſee it, they ſhall be troubled with 
terrible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrangeneſs of his 
(alvation, fo far beyond all that they looked for. And gl 


that 
ettle 


Tn 
, 1 
eras 


— IE — 
DET 


oo * they repenting and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit, ſhall | 

pal. (ſay within themſelves, This was he whom we had ſome- if 
ul time in derifion, and a proverb of reproach. We fouls 1 
er H accounted his life madneſs, and his end to be without ho- | 


in to 


' nur, How is he numbered among the children of Cod, 
tage 


' and his lot is among the ſaints / 

Ir the reader will ſee the deſcription of a life that is paſſ- 
ed 2way in vanity, and among the ſhadows of pomp and 
greatneſs, he may ſee it very finely drawn in the ſame place. 


fon, 
cling 


ha ln the mean time, fince it is neceſſiry, in the preſent con- 
cher ſtitution of things, that order and diſtinction ſhould be kept 
chice in the world, we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who enjoy 
miff the upper ſtations in it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs o- 
t well thers in virtue, as much as in rank, and by their humani- 
er, iſ ty and condeſcenſion make their ſuperiority eaſy and ac- 


exc 
e, ti 
fault 


ceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; and if, on the 
contrary, thoſe who are in the meaner poſts of life, would 
. | | | conſider 
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has thought fit to diſtinguiſh them. 


No 220. Monday, November 12. 


 Rumorefque ſerit varios. 


' A thouſand rumours ſpread. 


A 5 | 1 5 
IM W H Y will you apply to my father for my love! 
8 cannot help it if he will give you my perſon; but 
] aſſure you it is not in his power, nor even in my own, 
© to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but conſider the il 
© conſequence of ſuch a match; you are fifty-five, I twen- 
.© ty-one. You are a man of buſineſs, and mightily conver 
© fant in arithmetic and making calculations; be pleaſe 
© therefore to conſider what proportion your ſpirits ber 
4 to mine, and when you have made a juſt eſtimate of the 
© neceſſary decay on one fide, and the redundance on the 
© other, you will act accordingly. This perhaps is ſuch 
© language as you may not expect from a young lady; but 
my happineſs is at ſtake, and I muſt talk plainly. I mor- 
« tally hate you; and fo, as you and my father agree, you 
© may take me or leave me: but if you will be fo goodas 
© never to ſee me more, you will for ever oblige, 


ST R, Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
| _ HENRIETT4. 


Virg. En. 12. v. 24, 


- * 


Mx SpECTATOR, N 

N =— are ſo many artifices and modes of falls 
* wit, and ſach a variety of humour diſcovers it - 
c ſelf among its votaries, that it would be impoſſible to 
© exhauſt fo fertile a ſubject, if you would think fit to re- 
© ſume it. The following inſtances may, if you think 
© fit, be. added by way of appendix to your diſcourſes on 
© that ſubject. | | 

| © THAT 
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conſider how they may better their condition hereafte 
and by a juſt deference and ſubmiſſion to their ſuperion, 
make them happy in thoſe bleſſings with which providene 
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« Taar feat of poetical activity mentioned by Horace, 
of an author who could compoſe two hundred verſes while 
he ſtood upon one leg, has been imitated, as I have heard, 
by a modern writer: who, priding himſelf on the hurry 
of his invention, thought it no ſmall addition to his fame 
to have each piece minuted with the exact number of 
hours or days it colt him in the compoſition.” He could taſte 
no praiſe till he had acquainted you in how ſhort a ſpace 
of time he had deſerved it ; and was not fo much led to 
2 an oſtentation of his art, as of his diſpatch. 
— —— — —Asccipe ſi vis, 
Accipe jam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, hora, 
Cuſtodes : videamus uter plus ſcribere poſſit, 
| Honk. Sat. 4. I. 1. v. 14. 


w 


e? 


bit | „ — 
on, Here's pen and ink, and time, and place; let's try, 
he i Who can write moſt, and faſteſt, you or I. 

wen ; | CREE ck. 
ver = | 

cal iP Tals was the whole of his ambition; and therefore 


ber I cannot but think the flights of this rapid author very 
the WY proper to be oppoſed to thoſe laborious nothings which 
| the you have obſerved were the delight of the German wits, 
{ich and in which they fo happily got rid of ſuch a tedious 
but quantity of their time. 5 | 
nor- © | ave known a gentleman of another turn of hu- 
von our, who, deſpiſing the name of an author, never print- 
as ed his works, but contracted his talent, and by the help 
of a very fine diamond which he wore on his little finger, 
was a conſiderable poet upon glaſs. He had a very good 
epigrammatic wit; and there was not a parlour or ta- 
vern· window where he viſited or dined for ſome years, 
which did not receive ſome ſketches or memorials of it. 
It was his misfortune at laſt to loſe his genius and his 
ring to a ſharper at play, and he has not attempted to. 
make a verſe ſince. * 3 
Bor of all contractions or expedients for wit, Ad- 
mire that of an ingenious projector whoſe book I have 
ken, This virtuoſo being a mathematician, has, accord 
ing to his taſte, thrown the art of poetry into a ſhort 
problem, and contrived tables. by which any one, with- 
| | | out 
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out knowing a word of grammar or ſenſe, may, toh 
great comfort, be able tocom poſe, or rather to ered la in hop 
tin verſes. His tables are a kind of poetical logarith and 1n 
which being divided into ſeveral ſquares, and all inſcri and n« 
ed with ſo many incoherent words, appear to the ei calt a 
ſomewhat like a fortune-telling ſcreen. What a jg 
muſt it be to the unlearned operator, to find that th 
words. being carefully collected and writ down in orig 
according to the problem, ſtart of themſelves into hex : 
meter and pentameter verſes? A friend of mire, who i Ma s 
a ſtudent in aſtrology, meeting with this book, perform. Al 
ed the operation, by the rules there ſet down; he ſhey. go 
ed his verſes to the next of his acquaintance, who hay- peculi 
pened to underſtand. Latin; and being informed the or not 
deſcribed a tempeſt of wind, very luckily prefixed then, arch i 
together with a tranſlation, to an almanac he was a (aut 
then printing, and was ſuppoſed to have foretold the nam ac 
great ſtorm. | 5 | that 
© I THINK the only improvement beyond this, wou to he! 
he that which the late Duke of Brckingham mentionei neſs v 
to a ſtupid pretender to poetry, as the project of a Di would 
mechanic, . a mill to make verſes. This being th ne ho 
moſt compendious method of all which have yet ben vil to 
propoſed, may deſerve the thoughts of our modern . how | 
tuoſi who are employed in new diſcoveries for the pi; for th 
blic good; and it may be worth the while to conſide, i be a 
whether in an iſland where few are content without be. expen 
ing thought wits, it will not be a common benefit, that (cnt, 
wit as well as labour ſhould be made cheap. 

Tam - | 

| „ | 

Your humble ſervant, &, 

Mr SpxCTATOR, | „ 
I OFTEN dine at a gentleman's houſe where there a P. S 
1 two young ladies in themſelves very agreable, but bow 


very cold in their behaviour, becauſe they underſtand me 
for a perſon that is to break my mind, as the phraſe Is 
very ſuddenly to one of them. But J take this way to 


acquaint them, that Iam not in love with either of then, 
: „„ in 


— 


and not to drink to one another only, but ſometimes 
caſt a kind look, with their ſervice to, | 


SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, 


Mg SPECTATOR), = . 1 
AM a young gentleman, and take it for a piece of 
good-breeding to pull off my hat when I ſee any thing 
peculiarly charming in any woman, whether I know her 
or not. I take care that there is nothing ludicrous or 
arch in my manner, as if I were to betray a woman into 
a ſalutation by way of Jeſt or humour; and yet except 1 
am acquainted with her, I find ſhe ever takes it for a rule, 


to her ſuppoſed merit, as an impertinence or forward- 
neſs which ſhe is to obſerve and neglect. I with, Sir, yon 
would ſettle the buſineſs of falutation ; and pleaſe inform 
me ho-« I ſhall reſiſt the ſudden impulſe ] have to be ci- 


how to behave themſeves in return to the eſteem I have 
for them. My affairs are ſuch, that your deciſion will 
be a favour to me, if it be only to fave the unneceſſary 
expence of wearing out my hat ſo faſt as I do at pre- 
ſent. 4 | Lg 
Jam, 

is = 8 SIR, Yours, 
1 


P. S. Tarxe are ſome that do know me, and won't 
bow to me. | T 
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in hopes they will uſe me with that agreeable freedom 
and indifference which they do all the reſt of the world, 


that the is to look upon this civility and homage I pay 


vil to what gives an idea of merit; or tell theſe creatures 
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4 000. 5 he 9p 
Vue ad mala-—— Hor. Sat. 3. I. 1. 1 * 
From eggs, which firſt are ſet upon the board, FO F 
To apples ripe, with which it laſt is or d. at 
| \ V HEN have finiſhed any of my ſpeculations, it ism 3 , 
| method to conſider which of the antient authy Ele 
have touched upon the ſubject that I treat of. By H 
means I meet with ſome celebrated thought upon it, u 
thought of my own expreſſed in better words, or ſome (il. 1. 
miltude for the illuſtration of my ſubject. This is wk 1 
gives birth to the motto of a ſpeculation, which I ratle 2g 
chuſe to take out of the poets than the proſe writers, iﬀ_.... 
the former generally give a finer turn to a thought than till, be 
latter, and by couching it in few words, and inharmonig , 5 
numbers, make it more portable to the memory. 5 
Mr reader is therefore ſure to meet with at leaſt a . 3 
good line in every paper, and very often finds his imag ow 
nation entertained by a hint that awakens in his memo Fu. 


ſome beautiful paſſage of a claſſic author. 

Ir was a ſaying of an antient philoſopher, which I 
ſome of our writers have aſcribed to queen Elizabeth, wi 
perhaps might have taken occaſion to repeat it, that a pot 
face is a letter of recommendation. It naturally makes tl 
beholders inquiſitive into the perſon who is the owner. 
it, and generally prepoſſeſſes them in- his favour. A hand 
ſom motto has the ſame effect. Beſides that, it always gin 
a ſupernumerary beauty to a paper, and is ſometimes in 
manner neceſſary when the writer is engaged in what m 
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appear a paradox to vulgar minds, as it ſhews that he "ag 0 
ſupported by good authorities, and is not ſingular in pau by 
opinion . - 3 
72 MUST confeſs, the motto is of little uſe to an unleame * 
reader, for which reaſon I conſider it only as as a word il, . ; 
the wiſe. But as for my unlearned friends, if they cant Fu . 
reliſh the motto, I take care to make proviſion for them! c - 


the body of my paper. If they do not underſtand the lg Vor 


0 

FAY bat is hung out, they know very well by it, that they 
ay meet with entertainment in the houſe ; and I think I 
as never better pleaſed than with a plain man's compli- 
ent, who, upon his friend's telling him that he would like 
he Spectaror much better if he underſtood the motto, re- 
lied, That go wine needs wm buſh. a | 
1 Have heard of a couple of preachers in a country town, 
cho endeavoured which ſhould out-ſhine one another, 


1. U. 


em being well verſed in the fathers, uſed to quote every 
ow and then a Latin ſentence to his illiterate hearers, 


it zu no it ſeems found themſel ves ſo edified by it, that they 
autbo -1; cd in greater numbers to this learned man than to his 
By al. The other finding his congregation mouldring every 
t, ay, and hearing at length what was the occaſion of it, 


OMe | 
S Wilt 

rat 
erz, 
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eſolyed to give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn; but 
xing unacquainted with any of the fathers, he digeſted 
to his ſermons the whole book of Quæ genus, adding 
however ſuch explications to it as he thought might be for 
he benefit of his people. He afterwards entered upon 
Vin præſeuti, which he converted in the ſame manner 


n Wb the uſe of his pariſhioners. This in a very little time 


_ TC his audience, filled his church, and routed his an- 
mag b | 

. "W:eonilt. - | | 
— Taz natural love to Latin, which is fo prevalent in 


qur common people, makes me think that my ſpeculations: 


1 " Wire never the worſe among them for that little ſcrapewhich 
„ ppears at the head of: them; and what the more encou- 
69 rages me in the uſe of quotations in an unknown tongue, is, 
ws | at I hear the ladies, whoſe approbation value more than 


that of the whole learned world, declare themſelves in a 
more particular manner pleaſed with my Cree mottos. 
DEs16NING this day's work for a diſſertation upon the 
two extiemities of my paper, and having already diſpatch- 
d my motto, I ſhall, in the next place, diſcourſe upon 
bole ſingle capital letters, which are placed at the end of 
t, and which have afforded great matter of ſpeculation to 
the curious. I have heard various conjectures upon this 


hand 
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that are written by the clergyman, though others aſcribe 
them to the club in general: that the papers ma rked with R 
dere written by my ſriend Sir Ro GER: that L ſigniffes the 
deine. R N 
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nd draw together the greateſt congregation. One of 


lubjet. Some tell us that C is the mark of thoſe papers 
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lawyer, whom ] have deſcribed in my ſecond ſpeculatio: 
and that T ſtands for the trader or merchant : but tbe la. 
ter X, which isplaced at the endof ſome few of my Papen, 
is that which has puzzled the whole town, as they canny 
think of any name which begins with that letter, Except 
Aenehon and Xerxes, who can neither of them be ſupp 
ed to have had any hand in theſe ſpeculations. 

Ix anſwer to theſe inquiſitive gentlemen, who have m. 
ny of them made inquiries of me by letter, I muſt tl 
them the reply of an ancient philoſopher, who carried fone. 
thing hidden under his cloke. A certain acquaintance d. 
firing-him to let him know what it was he covered fo car, 
fully; I cover it, ſays he, on purpoſe that you [hould wi 
kn10% I have made:uſe of theſe obſcure marks for th 
ſame purpoſe. They are, perhaps, little amulets. or charm 
to preſerve the paper againſt the faſcination and malice 
evil eyes; for which reaſon I would not have my read 
ſurprized, if hereafter he ſecs any of my papers mark 
with a Q, a Z, a Y, an &c. or with the word Abracadairi, 

I 5HALL, however, ſo far explain myſelf to the reader, 
as to let him know that the letters C, L, and X, are cn. 
baliſtical, and carry more in them than it is proper for the 
world to be acquainted with. Thoſe who are verſed in 
the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear by the Tetrack 
55, that is, the number four, will know very well that 
the number ten, which is {ignified by the letter X, and 
which has ſo much perplexed the town, has in it many 
particuler powers; that it is called by Platonic writers 
the complete number; that one, two, three, and four put 
together make up the number ten; and that ten is all. But 
theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to be let ir 
to. A man mult have ſpent many years in hard ſtudy be. 
fore he can arrive at the «nowledge of thein. 

Wx had a rabbinical divine in England, who. was chap- 
lain to the Earl of £#ſſex in Queen £/i/abeth's time, that 
had an admirable head for ſecrets of this nature. Upon 
his taking the doctor of divinity's degree, he preached be. 
fare the univerſity of Cambridge, upon the firſt verſe «i 
the firit chapter of the firſt book of Chronicles, in which, 
ſays he, you have the three following words, | 

| Adam, Sheth, Enofh. 
He divided this ſhort text into many parts, and by d en 
5 | | covenng 
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ering ſeveral myſteries in each word, made a molt 
arned and elaborate diſcourſe. The name of this pro- 
und preacher was Doctor Alabaſter, of whom the rea- 
er may find a more particular account in Doctor Fuller's 
ook of Engliſh worthies. This inſtance will, I hope, 
onvince my readers, that there may be a great deal of 
ne writing in the capital letters which bring up the rear 
my paper, and give them ſome ſatisfaction in that par- 
cular. But as for the full explication of theſe matters, 
muſt refer them to time, which diſcovers all things. C 
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Cur alter fratrum ceſſare, et ludere, et ungi, 

Praferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus —— En. 
: 4 ; | Hon. ep · 2. v. 183 

My, of two brothers, one his pleaſure loves, 

Prefers his ſports to Herod's fragrant groves. 
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tracl. HERE is one thing I have often looked for in. 
thu | yaur papers, and have as often wondered to find 
, and myſelf diſappointed ; the rather, becauſe I think 
many it a ſubject every way agreeable to your deſign, and by 
rite, being left unattempted by others, ſeems reſerved as a 
ir put proper employment for you; I mean a diſquiſition, from 
Bu whence it proceeds, that men of the brighteſt parts, d 
et in-W moſt comprehenſive genius, completely furniſhed v. th- 
ly be. talents for any province in human affairs; ſuch as, by 


their wiſe leſſons of œconomy to others, have made it e- 


chap- ident, that they have the juſteſt notions of life, and of 
that] rue ſenſe in the conduct of it: from what unhappy 
Upon contradictious cauſe it proceeds, that perſons thus finiſh- - 
ed be- © by nature and by art, ſhould fo often fail in the ma- 


rle of 
which, 


nagement of that waich they ſo well underſtand, and 
vant the addreſs to make a right application of their own-: 
1:Jes, This is certainly a prodigious inconſiſtency in be- 
b. viour, and makes much ſuch a figure in morals as a 
menſtrous birth in naturals, with this difference only, 
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| | "2 
which greatly aggravates the wonder, that it ha 

much — Wen and what a blemiſh does * * 
upon wit and learning in the general account of h 54 * 

world? And in how diſadvantageous a light does it g. 
poſe them to the buſy claſs of mankind, that there ſhau / 7 
be ſo many inſtances of perfons who have fo conduſii Ne. 
their lives in fpite of theſe tranſcendant advantages, Ki 
neither to be happy in themſelves, nor uſeful to thai Va 
friends; when every body fees it was entirely in thei 5: 
own. power to be eminent in both theſe characters? N //- 
my part, I think there is no reflection more aſtonithin, The 
than to conſider one of theſe gentlemen ſpending a fu e 
fortune, running in every body's debt without the le . 
apprehenſion of a future reckoning, and at laſt leaving In 
not only his own children, but poſſibly thoſe of othe In} 
people, by his means, in ſtarving circumſtances; wild Ne. 
a fellow whom one would fcarce ſuſpect to have a huma Th 
foul, ſhall perhaps raiſe a vaſt eſtate out of nothing, a om e 
be the founder of a famil. , capable of being very coll... 
derable in their country, and doing many iltuftrions fe "= 
vices to it. That this obſervation is juſt, experien hs w. 
has put beyond all diſpute. But though the fact be ow 
evident and glaring, yet the cauſes of it are (till in tha... 1; 
dark; which makes mie perſuade myſelf, that it woulg11. as 
be no unacceptable piece of entertainment to the toni ess to 
to enquire into the hidden ſources, of fo unnacountab i tboron 
an evil. | £ Se | aſt b 
= > #4 am, SIR, Your moſt humble ſerval.... b. 
 Waar this correſpondent wonders at, has been mat * 
ter of admiration ever ſince there was any ſuch thing as HH tt 
man life. Horace reffects upon this inconſiſtency very al: 56 
greeably in the character of Tige/lizs, whom he make der m 
mighty pretender to ceconomy, and tells you, you mig Ir is 
one day hear him ſpeak the moſt philoſophic things imat oy in 
nable concerning being contented with a little, and ht n 
contempt of every thing but mere neceſſaries, and in half Flom: 
week after ſpend a thoufiad pounds. When he fays thi if this 
of him with relation to expence, he deſcribes him as ul 3 
equal to himſelf in every other circumſtance of life. Ang for os 
indeed, if we conſider laviſh men carefully, we ſhall fin felge 
it always proceeds from a certain incapacity of potfeſſi tion thi 


them 


— 
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| emſelves, and finding enjoyment in their own minds. | Mr 


Pen 0 
tegen has expreſſed this very excellently in the charac 
11 e 

it ex. 


A man ſo #arious, that he ſeem d to be 


h , 27 
0 Not one, but all mankind”s epitome. 
e / in opinion, always in the wrong 


Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 


) thei 7 
But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
* Was chymiſt, fidier, ſlateſman, and buffoon. 
hin Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 
a 10 Beſides ten thauſand freaks that dy d in thinking. 


Bleſi madman, who could every hour employ 
vill J ſemething new to wiſh or to enjoy! ? 
oth In ſcuandring wealth was his peculiar art, 
wii Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. | 


> lea 


Ul Ta 1s looſe ſtate of the ſoul hurries the extravagant 
> rom one purſuit to another; and the reaſon that his ex- 
con Wi nces are greater than another's, is, that his wants-are 
us ſr I more numerous. But what makes fo many go on in 
100 his way to their lives end, is, that they certainly do not 
be Mao how comtemptible they are in the eyes of the reſt of 
in nankind, or rather, that indeed they are not fo contemp- 
woul$li: le as they deſerve. Tully ſays, it is the greateſt wicked- 
tou es to leſſen your paternal eſtate. And if a man would 
tab boronghly conſider how much worſe than baniſhment it 
TY uſt be to his child, to ride by the eſtate which ſhould 
him, he would be ſmitten with the reflection more deep- 
ly than can be underſtood by any but one who is a father. 
dure there can be nothing more afflicting, than to think it 


1 mat 
as hu 
ery a 
ther man living than himſelf. 1 = 

IT is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly a 
ery important leſſon, to learn how to enjoy ordinary life, 
and to be able to reliſh your being, without the tranſport 
of ſome paſſion, or gratification of ſome appetite. For want 
f this capacity, the world is filled with whetters, tipplers, 
atters, ſippers, and all the numerous train of thoſe who, 


keling or taſting. It would be hard on this occaſion to men- 
ton the harmleſs ſmokers of tobacce and takers of ſpuff. 
1 1 7 THE 
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have been his, had it not been for his father's injuſtice te 


had been happier for his ſon to have been born of any o- 


fr want of thinking, are forced to be ever exerciſing their 
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Taz flower part of mankind whom my correſponday 
wonders ſhould get eſtates, are the more immediate 
forined for that purſuit. They can expect diſtant thing Wave | 
without impatience, becauſe they are not carried out 
their way either by violent paſſion or keen appetite to any 
thing. To men addicted to delights, buſineſs is an inter. /a, 
ruption ; to fach as are cold to delights, bufinefs b; reat! 
entertainment. For which reaſon it was ſaid by one v cbara- 
commended a dull man for his application, Ns thark;y 
him; if he had no buſineſs, he would have nothing to du. J 


NY 223. Thurſday, November 15. Jamiti 

| IF 5 | with h 
G ſuavis anima qualem te dicam banam he han 
Antehac fuiſſe, tales eum ſint reliquic ! her, It 
ff Fab. 4 L311 _ 

> WP | or Wil 

O fiveet ſoul! how goed muſt yen have been bereteſmſ aul 
when your remains are ſo delicious! - ſor in 

| 5 | 0 = orted 

_— I reflect upon the various fate of thoſe m ue 
titudes of antient writers who flouriſhed in Gres Ty 
and /taly, I eonſider time as an immenſe ocean, in wude, on 
many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed up, many ve l 
much ſhattered and damaged, ſome quite disjointaiſto ina] 
and broken into pieces, while fome have wholly eſcapWticmlc 
the common wreck ;. but the number of the laſt is ve bey u 
mall. | | therefa 

| . | the fri 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſlo. | puſh th 

| h NT VIꝑRE En. 1. v. 1 tey of 
One here and there floats on the vaſt abyfs. entime 
5 5 5 a | thoſe v 
Ano the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is non lapſe in 
whoſe fragments are fo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. Theyſtd in t! 
give us a taſte of her way of writing, which is per fei 4:7 
conformable with that extraordinary character we find os it re 


her, in the remarks of thoſe great critics who were con ktion 

verſant with her works when they were entire. One me le paſt 

fe by what is left of them, that ſhe followed nature in ali cired. 

ber thoughts, without deſcending to thoſe little point vbich 
| | | y con 
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"den WM. onceits, and turns of wit, with which many of our mo- 

atcly ern; lyrics are ſo miſerably infected. Her ſoul ſeems to 

bing dave been made up of love and poetry; ſhe felt the paſſi - 
ain allits warmth, and deſcribed it in all its ſymptoms 


he is called by antient authors the tenth muſe; and by 


breathed out nothing but flame. I do not know, by the 


e ha cbaracter that is given of her works, whether it is not 
„or the benefit of mankind that they are loſt. They were 
. filed with ſuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture, that it 


night have been dangerous to have given them a reading. 

Ax unconſtant lover, called Phaon, occaſioned great ca- 
Jamities to this poetical lady. She fell deſperately in love 
with hin, and took a voyage into Sicily in purſuit of him, 
be having withdrawn himſelf thither on purpoſe to avoid 
ber. It was in that ifland, and on this vccafion, ſhe is ſup- 
poſed to have made the hymn to Venus, with a tranſlation 
of which I ſhall preſent my reader. Her bymn was inet- 
ſectual for the procuring that happineſs which ſhe prayed 


ſolved to get rid of it at any price. | _ 
THERE was a promontory in Acarnania called Leuca- 
e, on the top of which was a little temple de. licated to 


to make their os in ſecret, and afterwards to fling 


they were ſometimes, taken up alive. This place was 
therefore called, The Lover's Leap; and whether or no 


puh them to ſo dreadful a remedy, or the bruifes which 
they often received in their fall, baniſhed all the tender 
kntiments of love, and gave their ſpirits anothgr turn; 
toe who had taken this leap were obſerved never to re- 
lapſe into that paſſion. Sappho tried the cure, but periſh- 
ed in the experiment. I | 


12 


non 


The 


— — 


fer 4fTER having given this ſhort account of Sappho fo far 


ind e it regards the following ode, I ſhall ſubjoin the tranſ- 
con ktion of it as it was ſent me by a friend, whoſe admira- 
maß le paſtorals and winter-piece have been already fo well re- 


in al ered, The reader will find in it that pathetic fimplicity 
ointz rbich is ſo peculiar to him, and fo ſuitable to the ode be 
cox | 8 ä has 


* 
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utarch is compared to Cacus the fon of Vulcan, who 


for in it. Fhaon was ftill obdurate, and Sappho fo tranſ- 
ported with the violence of her paſſion, that the was re- 


Apollo. In this temple it was uſual for defpairing lovers 


ttemſelves from the top of the precipice into the ſea, where 


the fright they had been in, or the reſolution that could 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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has here tranſlated. This ode in the Greek, (beſides thoſ 
beauties obſerved by Madant Dacier) has ſeveral harms. 
nious turns in the words, which are not loſt in the E reliſh, 
1 muſt farther add, that the tranſlation has preſerved e. 
very image and ſentiment of Sappho, notwithſtanding it 
has all the eaſe and ſpirit of an original. In a word, if 
the ladies have a mind to Know the manner of writing 
practiſed by the ſo much celebrated Sappho, they may here 
fee it in its genuine and natural beauty, without any foreigg 
or affected ornanients. . e 
An HYMN to VENUS. 
i g's þ —_ 
D Venus! beauty of the ſkies 
To whom a thouſand temples riſe, 
Cayly falſe in gentle ſmiles, 

Triuil of lowe-perplexing wiles; 
1 D poddsſi! from my heart remove © 

: The waſting cares and pains of lout. 

Fever thou haſi kindly heard © 

4 ſong in ſoft difireſe prefer, 

Propitious to my tuneful vow, _ 
O gentle goddeſ hear me now. , 

Deſcend thou bright, immortal gueſt, 

In all thy radient charms confeſt. 


Thou once didſt leave almighty Juve, 

And all the golden roofs above: 

The carr thy wanton ſparrows drew, 
 Howring in air they lightly fiew, 8 

Hs to my bower they wing'd their way: 
I. jaw their quio'ring pinions play. * 
The birds diſmiſt (while you remain) 

Bore back their empty carr again: 


Then you with look: — Hr 
In ev'ry heavenly fenture ſmil'd, 2 
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Aud aſt'd, what new complaints I made, 
Aud why Tcall'd you tomy aid? 
5 What frenzy in my ** A INE 
Aud by what cure to be aſſuag'd? © 
What gentle youth I weuld allure, 
Whom in my artful toils ſecure? — 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, „ 
Tell ne, my Sappho, tell me who 2 #2 as 
„ i 
Tho“ now he ſhuns thy longing arms, _ - | | 
He ſoon ſhall court thy-/lighted charms; ; - 
Tho now thy off rings he deſpiſe, 8 = 
He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice;  _ 
To now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, © 
And be thy victim in bis turn. 8 
Celeſtial viſitant, once more | 
Thy needful preſence I implore! 
In pity coms and eaſe my grief, 
Bring my 8 ſoul relief, 
| Favour thy ſupp 
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ian hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart deſires. _ 


Mapa DacikR obſerves, there is ſomething very pret- 
ty in that circumſtance of this ode, wherein Venus is de- 
ſcribed as fending away her chariot upon her arrival at 
daßpho's lodgings, 6s. dd that it was not a ſhort tran- 
lent viſit which ſhe intended to make her. This ode was 
preferved by an eminent Greek critic, who inſerted it en- 
tire in his works, as a pattern of perfection in the ſtruc- 
we of r. | =: | 7 

LINGINUS has quoted ant ther ode of this great po- 
eteſs, which is likeways admirable in its kind, and has been 
tranſlated by the ſame hand with the forgoing one. I ſhall 
ablige my reader with it in another paper. In the mean 
while, I cannot, but wonder, that theſe two finifhed- pieces 
have never been attempted before by any of our own coun- 
try-men. But the truth of it is, the compoſitions of the 
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antients, which have not in them any of thoſe unnatural 
witticiſms that are the delight of the ordinary readers, ar 


extremely difficult to render into another tongue, ſo asthe 
beauties of the original may not appear weak and fadeꝗ i 


No 222 


markal 
vated | 
vitable 
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the tranſlation. 12 
RY „ good o 

Ne 224. Friday, November 16. pow 
w—F gente trahit conſtricto⸗ gloria curru | vtion | 
Non minus ignotos encroſis— Hon. ſat. 6. I. 1. v. 2: purſuit 

1 ; 25 4 1 | . „ Os 1. In v. 23. leren 


1 


— | 3 | - De 
 =———Clory's ſhining chariot ſwiftly draws or” a 
With egnal whirl 5 noble and the baſ*. : | i 


or glo 


F we look abroad upon the great. multitude of mankind Lay oth 


and endeavour to trace out the principles of action in Wi anth 
every individual, it will, I think, ſeem highly probable I roken 
that ambition runs through the whole ſpecies, and that Met ſp 
every man in proportion to the vigour of his complexionis Mich! 
more or leſs actuated by it. It is indeed no uncommon ban re 


thing to meet with men, who, by the natural bent of their 
inclinations, and without the diſcipline of philoſophy, a- 
ſpire not to the heights of power and grandeur; who never 
ſet their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and de- 
pendencies, nor other gay appendages of greatneſs: who 
are contented with a competency, and will not moleſt thei 
tranquillity to gain an abundance: but it is not therefore 
to be concluded that ſuch a man is not ambitious : bis de- 
fires may have cut out another channel, and determined 
him to other purſuits; the motive however may be (till 
the ame; and in theſe eaſes likewiſe the man may be e- 
qually puſhed on with the delire of diſtinction. 
THroUcn the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy, actions, ab- 
ſtracted from the views of popular applauſe, be to a gene- 
rous mind an ample reward, yet the deſire of diſtinction 
was doubtleſs implanted in our natures as an additional in 
centive to exert ourſelves in virtuous excellence. | 

Tris paſſion indeed, like all others, is frequently per- 
* to evil and ignoble purpoſes; ſo that we may ac. Wien: 
dount for many of the excellencies and follies of life upon Mun! 
the ſame innate principle, to wit, the deſire of being re: Npature 
„ Xs e markable: 
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narkable: for this, as it bas been indifferently culti⸗ 


he catable effects, as it falls in with an ingenuous diſpoſition, 
ur a corrupt mind; it does accordingly expreſs itſelf in 


od or a weak underſtanding. | 
1 embelliſhing the mind, or adorning the outſide, it ren - 
ters the man eminently praiſe-worthy or ridiculous. Am- 

ition therefore is not to beconfined only to one paſſion or 
purſuit ; for as the ſame humours, in conſtitutions otherwiſe 
ferent, affect the body after different manners, fo the 
me aſpiring principle within us fometitnes breaks forth 
upon one object, ſometimes upon another. 3 
Ir cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a deſire 
or glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudgel- players, as in 


man that could avoid it, would ever ſuffer his head to be 


able Eroken but out of a principle of honour. This is the ſe- 
that ret ſpring that puſhes them forward; and the ſuperiority 
onis | 


hich they gain above the undiſtinguiſh'd many, does more 


Tis Mr Waller's opinion, that Julius Ceſar, had he not. 
een maſter of the Roman empire, would in all probabi- 
ity have-made an excellent wreltler. : 
Creat Julius, on the mountains bred, £ | 

their A fiock perhaps or herd had led; © "Ia 


efore He that the world ſubdued, had been 
$ & But the beſt wreſtler on the green. 
11n | | ; BEOS 

ſtill 


at he ſubdued the world, was owing to the accidents 
fart and knowledge; had he not met withthoſe advan- 
ages, the ſaine ſparks of emulation would have kindled 


„ab. Within him, and prompted him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
gene: Nome other enterprize of a lower nature. Since therefore 
ction bo man's lot is fo unalterably fixed in this life, but that a 
al in- houſand accidents may either forward or diſappoint his 


wrancement, it is, methinks, a pleaſant and inoffenſive 


rentitious circumſtances of fortune, and to bring him 
Ovn in one's imagination to that low ſtation of life, the 
ature of which bears ſome diſtant reſemblance to that high 

_ | | one 


ated by education, ſtudy and converſe, will bring forth 


as of magnanimity or ſelfiſh cunning, as it meets with a 
As it has been employed 


any other more refined competitions for ſuperiority. . No 


than repair thoſe wounds they have received ir, the combat. 


xculation, to conſider a great man as diveſted of all the 
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one he is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may. view hin 


able; for any thing glaring and particular, either in bela 
viour or apparel, is known to have this good effect, that 


. 


exerciſing in miniature thoſe talents of nature, which be. 
ing drawn out by education to their full length, enable 
him far the diicharge of ſome important employment, 0 
the other hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit to ſucht 
pitch of greatneſs as may ſeem equal to the poſlible exten 
of his improved capacity. _ _ | 

Tu us nature furniſhes a man with a general appetite 
of glory; education determines it to this or that particuly 
object. The deſire of diſtinction is not, I think, in any 
inſtance more obſervable than in the variety of outſides and 
new appearances, which the modiſh part of the world at 
obliged to provide, in order to make theinſelves remark 


it catches the eye, and will not {iuffer you to pals over the 
perſon ſo adorned, without due notice and obſervation, | 
has likeways, upon this account, been frequently relchted 
as a very great ſlight, to leave any gentleman out of: 
lampoon or ſatire, who has as much right to be there a 
his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes the perſon not eminent 
Enough to be taken notice of. Ts this paſſionate fondnels 
for diſtinction are owing various frolicſome and irregular 


and di 
unfelt 
in his 


practices, as ſallying out into nocturnal exploits, breaking . 
of windows, ſinging of catches, beating the watch, gel- T2607 
ting drunk twice a day, killing a great number of horks; ay 3 
with many other enterpriſes of the like fiery nature: for ſi 
certainly many a man is more rakiſh and ex travagiſ bot to 
than he would willingly be, were there not otbers 1 that w. 
look on and give their approbation. . 
OxE very common, and at the ſame time the woſt ab . - 
furd ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human nature, i fapnat 
that which comes upon a man with experience and. old apy * ny 
the ſeaſon when it might be expected he ſhould be will elk or 
and therefore it cannot receive any of thoſe leſſening ci ho fie 
cumſtances which do, in ſome meaſure, excuſe the iſo week 8 
derly ferments of youthful blood: I mean the paſſion io debar "1 
getting money, excluſive of the character of the provide . wil 
father, the affectionate huſband, or the generous friend. | Alutec 
may be remarked, for the comfort of honeſt poverty, tax the 
this deſire reigns moſt in thoſe who have but few good qui wow 1 
lities to recommend them, This is a weed that will gin qu 
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in a barren foil. © Humanity, good nature, and the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, are incompatible with ava- 
rice, It is ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abject paſſion 
kills all the noble ſentiments and generous ambitions that 
adorn human nature; it renders the man who is over-run 
with it, a peeviſh and cruel maſter, a ſevere parent, an un- 
ſociable huſband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful friend. But it 
is more to the preſent purpoſe, to conſider it as an abſurd 
paſſion of the heart, rather than as a vicious affection of 
the mind. As there are frequent inſtances to be met with 
of a proud humility, ſo this paſſion, contrary to moſt o- 
hers, affects applauſe, by avoiding allſhow and appearance: 
for this reaſon it will not ſometimes endure even the com · 
mon decencies of apparel. Fcovetous nan will call himſelf 
poor, that you may. ſooth. Mi vanity by contradicting him, 
Love, and the deſire af glory, as they are the moſt natu- 
ral, ſo they are capable of being refined into the moſt de- 
licate and rational paſſions.” It is true, the wiſe man who 
ſtrikes out of the ſecret paths of private life, for honour 
and dignity, atlured by the ſplendor of a court, and the 
unfelt weight of public employment, whether he ſucceeds 
in his attempts or no, uſually comes near enough to this 
painted greatneſs to diſcern the dawbing : be is then deſi · 
rous of extricating himſelf out of the hurry of life, that 
be may paſs away the remainder of his days in tranquility 
and retirement... f 

Ir may be thought then but common prudence in a man 
not to change a. better ſtate for a worſe, nor even to quit 
that which he knows he ſhall take up again with pleaſure; 
and yet if human life be not a little moved with the gentle 
giles of hopes and fears, there may be ſome danger of its 
ſtapnating in an unmanly indolence and ſecurity. It is a 
known ſtory of Domitian, that after he had poſſeſſed him- 
elf of the Raman empire; his delires turned upon catch - 
ng flies. Active and maſculine ſpirits, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can nor ought: to remain at reſt; if they 
debar themſelves from aiming at a noble ohject, their de- 
fires will move downwards, and they will feel themſelves 
ituated by ſome low and abject paſſion. Thus if you cut 
at the two branches of a tree, and will not ſuffer it to 
gow any higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but 
will quickly ſhoot out at the bottom. The man indeed. 

Vol. III. | 8 | Who 
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who goes into the world only with the narrow: views 
ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe of an idle mui. 
tude, as he can find no folid contentment at the end of bi 
Journey, ſo he deſerves to meet with diſappointments ind 
his way; but | he: who is aftuated: by a nobler principe 


whole mind is ſo far enlargetd as to take in the profyet f iN" 
bis country's good, who is enamoured with. that prai LY 
which is one of the fair attendants-of virtue, and valug p 
not thoſe acclamations which are not ſeconded by the in- A 
partial, teſtimony. of his own mind; who repines not 21 of 
the low ſtation which providence has at preſent allotted him; F 
but yet would wiltingly. advance himſelf; by juſtifiable 0 
means to a more tiſing: and advantageous ground; - ſuch a Wi & th 
man is warmed with a generous emulation; it- is a virty Foyer 
ous movement*in. him to wiſh: and to . of ve 
power ef: doing good may be equal to his will; once 
| * E man A 2 —— and ſent into the i Wbouf 
world with great abilities, is capable of doing great good muni 
or miſchief in it. It ought therefore to be the care of e eren 
ducation to infuſe into the untainted youth early notices of wer, 
joſtice and honour, that fo the poſſible advantages of good _ 
parts may not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to bak Wi * 
and unworthy purpoſes. It is the bufineſs of religion and 2 
-philoſophy not ſo much to extinguiſ our paſſions, a8 to ; 
regulate and direct them to valuable well-choſen object: — 
when theſe have pointed out to us which courſe we mij _ 
lawfully ſteer, tis no harm to f:t out al! our ſail; if the to | 
ſtorms and tempeſts of adverſity ſhould ite upon us, and _ 
not ſuffer us to make the haven where. we would be, it IS p 
will however prove no ſmall conſolation to us, in thele * 
circumſtances, that we: have neither: miſtaken our cork, _ 
nor fallen into calamities of our own: procuring. | it 
REL1G10N therefore (were we to conſider it no farther bee 
than as it interpoſes in the affairs of this life) is highly vs. b we” 
luable, and worthy of great veneration; as it ſeti les the * 
various pretenſions, and otherwiſe interfering intereſts of = 
mortal men, and thereby conſults the harmony and order Th 
of the great community; as it gives a man · room. to plj 7 
his part, and exert his abilities; as it anim - tes to actions lin 
truly laudable in themſclves, in their effects beneficial to I 
ſociety; as it inſpires rational ambition, corrects lov, Bl * 


e delires. . | 15 dit 
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Havz often thought if the minds of men were laid 
| open, we ſhould ſee but little difference between that 
of the wiſe man, and that of the fool. There are infinite 


of vanities which: paſs : through both. The great differ- 
| ance is, that the firſt kriows:how to pick and cull his 
\the WY thoughts:far eonverſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, and com- 
7000 municating ot hers : whereas the otler lets them all indif- 
Fe. bkrently fly out in words- +: This fort of diſcretion, how- 


s of BY ever, bas no place in private converſation between inti- 


000 mate friends. On ſuch occaſions the wiſeſt men very often 


bake talk like the weakeſt:;. for indeed the talking, with a friend 


and b nothing: elſe but thinking aloud... A 
3 t0 FULLY has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept de- 
s: livered by ſome ancient writers, mat a man ſhould live 
maj WW with his enemy in ſuch-· a manner, as might leave him room 
the to become his friend; and with his friend in ſuch a 


and manner, that if he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in 


hel regards our behaviour towards an enemy, is indeed very 
rl, i realonable, as well as very prudential; but the latter part 


of it, wbich regards our behaviour towards a friend, ſa- 


ther Yours: more of cunning than of diſcretion, and would cut 
v+- 2 man off from the greateſt .pleatures of lite, which are the 
the freedoms of converſation with a boſom friend. Beſides 
3 of that, when a friend is turned into an enemy, and, (as the 


der lon. of Sirach calls him) a bewrayer of ſecrets, the world: 


lay Wl © juſt * to acouſe the perſidiouſneſs of the friend, 
ons rather than 
we DiscreETrOoN does not only ſhew itſelf in words, but 


in all the circumſtances of action; and is like an under- 


25· 8 2 5 a ent 


uv. fat. 10. v. 365. 


reveries, numberleſe onxtravagancies, and à perpetual train 


e indiſcretion of the perſon WhO confided in 
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agent of providence, to guide and direct us in the ording. 
ry concerns of life. Ws | 
THERE are many more ſhining qualities in the ming 
of man, but there is none fo ufeful as difcretion ; it js 
this indeed which gives à value to all the reſt, which ſet 
them at work in their proper times and places, and turns 
them to the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of 
them. Without it learning is pedantry, and wit imper. 
tinence ; virtue itſelf looks like weaknefs;;. the beſt part 
only qualify a man to be more ſprightly in errors, and 
active ti his own prejudi .. 3 
No does diſcretion only make a man maſter of his own 
parts, but of other mens. The difcreet man finds out the 


talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how to ap- 


ply them to proper ufes. Accordingly. if we look into 
particular communities and diviſions of men, we may 
obſerve that it is the diſcreet man, not the witty,” nor 
the learned, nor the brave, who guides the converſation, 
and gives meafures to the ſociety. A man with great 
talents, but void of diſcretion, is like Pohphemus in the 
table, ſtrong and blind, endued with an irreſiſtible force, 
which, for want of fight, is of no uſe to him. 
Thors a man has all other perfections, and wants 
diſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the 
world; but if he has his ſingle talent in perfection, and 
hut a common ſhare of others, he may do what he pleaſes 
in his particular ſtation of life. - | 
AT the fame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſeful 
talent a inan can be maſter of, I look: upon cunning to be 


tlie accompliſhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Piſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues 


the moſt proper and laudable methods of attaining them: 
_ cunning has only private ſelfiſn aims, and ſticks at nothing 
which may make them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and 
extended views, and, like a well formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon; cunning is a kind of ſhort - ſightedneß 

that diſcovers the minuteſt objects which are near at hand, 
but is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, 
the more it is diſcovered, gives a greater authority to the 
_ perſon who poſſeſſes it; cunning, when it is once detedt- 
ed, loſes its force, and makes a man incapable of bringing 
about even thoſe events which he might have done, had - 

| | | palk 
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ifed only for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfection 


F ſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of life: cun- 


a | 
nind im is a kind of inſtinct, that only looks out after our im- 
it is nediate intereſt and welfare. Diſcretion is only found in 
\ ſets nen of ſtrong ſenſe and good underſtanding :, cunning is 
urns onen to be met with in brutes themſelves, and in perſons 
d of ho are but the feweſt removes from them. In ſhort, 
per. cunning is only the mimic of diſcretion, and may paſs up- 
arts I on weak men, in the ſame manner as vivacity is often mii- 


taken for wit, and gravity for wiſdom. _ 4 
Tat caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, 


dun nakes him look forward into futurity, and conſider what 
the will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as 
ap- hat it is at preſent. He knows that the miſery or hap- 
into pineſs which are reſerved for him in another world, loſe 


nothing of their reality by being placed at fo great a dif- 
nor tance from him. The objects do not appear little to him 
on, I becauſe they are remote. He conſiders that thoſe pleaſures 
eat and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him 
the every moment, and will be preſent with him in their full 
ce, Wl weight and meaſure, as much as thoſe pains and pleaſupes 
boch he feels, at this very inſtant. For this reaſon be 
nts s careful to ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper hap- 
the Wi ri: of his nature, and the ultimate deſign of, ,his being. 
ind He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and 
ies conſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immediate. 
elfe ts of it. He ſuperſedes every little proſpect of gain 
ful and advantage which offers itſelf here, if he does not find 


be it conſiſtant with bis views of an hereafter... Ina word, 
ds, WT bs hopes are full of immortality, his ſchemes are large and 
ues gloriousꝰ and his conduct ſuitable to one who knows his 
n: true intereſt, and how to purſue it by proper methods. 

ng [ nave, in this eſſiy upon diſcretion, conſidered it both 
nd as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have therefore 
ds WE (cribed it in its full extent; not only as it is converſant a- 
eſs bout worldly affairs but as it regards our whole exiſtence ; 
d, Noot only as it is the guide of a mortal creature, but as it 
o, s in general the director of a reaſonable being. It is in 
he ds light that diſcretion is repreſented by the wiſe man, 
t- vho ſometimes mentions it under the name of dil retion, 
1 and ſometimes under that of wiſdom. It is indeed (as de- 


16 WW ibed in the latter part of this paper) the greateſt wildom, 
= 1 S7 N but 
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aud never fadeth away, yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them tha 


them. He that ſzeketh her early, ſhall have no great 


\ 
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but at the fame time in the power of every one to attay 
Its advantages are inſinite, but its acquiſition eaſy ; or 1 
ſpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writer, whoa Thet 
I quotcd in my laſt Saturday's paper, Wiſdom is glorims, 


love her, and fbund of ſuch as ſeek her. She prevent 
theme that deſire her, in making herſelf firſt f thera 


travel; for he ſhall find her ſitting at his doors. Ty " ch 
think therefore pon. her ts . ro of wiſdom, and whih what 

. watcheth for her ſhall quickly be without care. For dat tl 
goeiß about ſeeking ſich as are werthy of her, /heweth h aſſen 
elf favourably unto them in the ways, and mertetb t ama: 
in every thought. W 37s bebe 
S 3 „„ he is 
No 226. Monday, November 19. he 
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—— Mutum eſi picturæ poeme. | Hoz, deep 
A picture i1 a poem without words. | 5 8 

. | k Ts no\ 

IJ HAVE very often lamented and hinted my forrow 1 filtr: 

L ſeveral ſpeculations, that the art of painting is made to th 
little uſe of to the improvement of our manners. When ve of t! 
«conſider that it places the action of the perfon repreſented the 
in the moſt agreeable aſpet imaginable, that it does nol oiffet 
only expreſs the paſſion or concern as it fits upon kim abi audic 
is drawn, but has under thoſe features the height of tber 
painter's imagination, what ſtrong images of virtue au bme 
humanity might we not expect would be inſtilled into poſtl 
the mind from the labours of the pencil? This & a poetryllil give 
ich would be underſtood with much lefs capacity, 2, in ra 
leſs expence of time, than what is taught by writings ; but opin 
the uſe of it is generally perverted, and that admirable bly. 

| fill proſtituted to the baſeſt and moſt unworthy end on v 
Who is the better man for beholding the moſt beautifi ter | 
Venus, the beſt wrought Bacchanal, 3 images of fler milit 
Cupids, languiſhing nymphs, or any of the repreſentation it o 
of gods, goddeſſes, demi-gods, ſatires, Polyphemes, fphinxe eleve 
or fawns? but if the virtues and vices, which are fene but 
times pretended to be repreſented under ſuch draught Fete 
were given us by the painter in the characters of real li mira 
and the perſons of men and women, whoſe ations hail next 
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tan. rendered them laudable or infamous; we ſhould not ſee a 
r, to good hiſtory- piece without receiving ap inſtructive lecture. 


vbon Wi There needs no other proof of thig, truth, than the teſti- 
inn, mony of every reaſonable creature ho has ſeen the car- | 
1 that tons in her majeſty's gallery at Hampton-court + theſe are 
enten repreſentations of no lels actions than thoſe of our bleſſed 
um $1viour and his apoſtles. As I now fit and recollect the 
gra warm images which the admirable Raphae! has raiſed, it 
x impoſſible even from the faint traces in one's memory of 
ße what one has not ſeen theſe two years, to be unmoved 
at the horror and reverence which appear in the whole 
b ber afſembly when the mercenary man fell down dead; at the 
then amazement of the man born blind, when he firſt receives 
abt; or at the graceleſs indignation of the ſorcerer, when 
he is ſtruek blind. The lame, when they firſt find ſtrength 
in their feet, ſtand doubtful of their new vigour. The 
heavenly apoſtles appear acting theſe great things, with a 
loz- deep ſenſe of the infirmities which they relieve, but no va- 
hue of themſelves who adminiſter to their weakneſs. They 
know themſelves to be but inſtruments; and the generous 
diſtreſs they are painted in when divine honours are offered 
to them, is a repreſentation, in the moſt exquiſite degree, 
of the beauty of holineſs. When St Pau is preaching to 
the Athenians, with what wonderful art are almoſt all the 
different teinpers of mankind repreſented in that elegant 
audience? You ſee one credulous of all that is ſaid, ano- 
ther wrapt ; up in deep ſuſpenſe, another ſaying there is 
ſme reaſon in what he ſays, another angry that the 4- 
poſtle deſtroys a favourite opinion which he is unwilling to 
give up, another wholly convinced and holding out his hand 
in rapture, while the generality attend, and wait for the 
opinion of thoſe who are of Jeading characters in the aſſem - 
bly. I will not pretend fo much as to mention that chart 
on which is drawn the appearance of our bleſſed Lord af- 
ter his reſurrection. Preſent authority, late ſuffering, hu- 
mility and majeſty, deſpotic command, and divine love, are 
at once ſeated in his celeſtial aſpect. The figures of the 
eleven apoſtles are all in the ſame paſſion of admiration, 
but diſcover it differently according to their- characters. 
Feter receives his maſter's orders on his knees with an ad- 
mira: jon mixed with a more particular attention: the two 
next with a more open extaſy, though ſtill conſtrained by 
the 
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the awe of the divine preſence ;- the beloved diſciple,.whon 
I take to be the right of the two firſt figures, has in h 
countenance wonder one” in love; and the laſt per. 
ſonage, whole back iso Wards the ſpectators, and his {ids 
towards the preſence, one would fancy to be St Thom, 


as baniſhed by the conſcience of his former diffidence; 


which perplexed concern it is poſſible Raphael thought to 
hard a taſk to draw, but by this acknowledgment of the 
difficulty to deſcribe it. | 1 

ThE whole work is an exerciſe of the higheſt piety in 
the painter ; and all the touches of a religious mind arg 


expreſſed in a manner much more forcible than can poſſi. 


bly be performed by the moſt moving eloquence. Thek 
invaluable pieces are very juſtly in the hands of the preat- 
eſt and moſt pious ſovereign in the world; and cannot he 


the frequent object of every one at their own leiſure : but 


as an engraver is to the painter what a printer is to an 
author, it is worthy her majeſty's name, that ſhe has en- 


couraged that noble artiſt, Monſieur Dorigny, to publiſh 


theſe works of Raphael. We have of this gentleman a 
piece of the transfiguration, which, I think, is held a work 
ſecond to none in the world. cd 


Mzrhixks it would be ridiculous in our people of 
condition, after their large bounties to foreigners of no 


name or merit, ſhould they overlook this occaſion of ha- 
ving, for a trifling ſubſcription, a work which it is impoſ- 


| fible for a man of ſenſe to behold, without being warmed 
with the nobleſt ſentiments that can be inſpired by love, 


admiration, compaſſion, contempt of this world, and ex- 


4 


Ir is certainly the greateſt honour we can. do our coun- 
try, to diſtinguiſh ſtrangers of merit who apply to us with 
modeſty and diffidence, which generally accompanies me- 
rit. No opportunity of this kind ought to be neglected ; 
and a modeſt behaviour ſhould alarm us to examine whe- 
ther we do not loſe ſomething excellent under that diſad- 
vantage in the poſſeſſor of that quality. My fkill in paintings, 
where one is not directed by the paſſion of the pictures, is 
ſo inconſiderable, that I am in a yery great perplexity 
when I offer to ſpeak of any performances of painters, of 
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ſoſs how to mention the pieces which Mr Bon ex poſes · 
o fale by auction: en Wedneſday next, in Shandeis-ſtreet e, 


2 ought of him heretofore, for great integrity ia his deal- 
hos „and over-heard him himſelf, tho? a Jaudable painter, 
ay 5y; Nothing of his own was fit to come into the room: 
nce; b hoſe he had to Ell, I feared 1 ſhould loſe an occaſion; 


f ſerving a man of worth, in omitting to ſpeak of bis 
Ann t a oo £7 9c 
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n 2 I N my laſt Thur ſday's paper, I made mention of a place 


ook called the lover*s leap, which I find has raiſed a great 
curiolity among ſeveral of my correſpondents. I there 
e of old them that this leap was uſed to be taken from a pro- 
no ontory of Leucas. This Leucas was formerly a part of 
ha- Tarnania, being joined to it, by a narrow neck of land, 
poſ- rich the ſea has by length of time overflowed and waſhed, 
ned ay; fo that at preſent Leucas is divided from the con- 


nent, and is a little iſland in the Tonian ſea. The pro- 
pontory of this iſland, fram whence the lover took his 
2p, was formerly called Leucate. If the reader has a mind 
0 know both the iſſand and the pramontory by their mo- 


ich en titles, he will find in his map the ancient iſſand of Lex. 
ne- under the name of St Mauro, and the ancient promon- 
ed; WF") of Leucate under the name of the cape of St Maro. 
he. siv og lam engaged thus far in antiquity, I muſt obſerve, 
ad. at 7hcocrirus, in the motto prefixed to my paper, de- 
85 rides one of his deſpairing ſhepherds addreſſing himſelf to 
„hb miſtreſs after the following manner: Alas what will 
ity % of me . wretch that T am d. will you not hear me ? 
of Miro of my clothes, and take a leap into that part of 
at % vieh 55 fo much frequented by Olphis the fiſher 
of '” 4d the” 7 Eeuld ofcape with my life, T know you 


ut having heard him commended, by thoſe who have 
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or at leaſt ſome other lover's leap, which was fuppoſed u 


will ze pleafed with it. 1 ſhall leave it with theccritie 
determine whether the place, which this ſhepherd: fo par. 
ticularly points out, was not the above-mentioned Leucg, 


theſe 


have had the ſame effect. I cannot believe, as all the i. 
terpreters do, that the ſhepherd means nothing fartler 
liere, than that he would drown himfelf, ſince he repreſenty 
the iſſue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, That if be 
ſhould eſcape with hfe, he knows his miſtreſs wauld b. 
pleaſed with it; which is according to our interpretation, 
that he would rejoice any way to get rid of a lover yh 


was ſo troubleſome to her. POD bg A 
AFTER this ſhort: preface, I ſhall preſent my reade v. 
with ſome letters which I have received upon this fubjet of it 
The firit is ſent me by à phyſician. atio 
Mr SpECTATOR, V days 
y HE lover's leap, which you mentioned in you of t! 
: 222d paper, was generally, I believe, a e 4: / 
«© effetual cure for love, and not only-for love, but for: But, 
other evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch a le wo 
c as that which Hero took to get rid of her paſſion fu takin 
© Leander. A man is in no danger of breaking his he: 80 th 
© who breaks his neck to prevent it. I know very well H 
© wonders which ancient authors relate concerning ib Ab! 
C leap; and in particular, that very many perſons wit 
( tried it, eſcaped not only with their lives but their lim 
© If by this means they got rid of their love, though i 
may in part be aſcribed to the reaſons you give for it 
© why may not we ſuppoſe that the cold bath, into v Mt: 
© they plunged themſelves, had alſo ſome ſhare in thei 
cure! A leap into the ſea, or into any creck of ſalt wi M 
c ters, very often gives a new motion to the ſpirits, 2 with 
< a new turn to the blood; for which reaſon we preſcrib¶ nets: t. 
< it in diſtempers which no. other medicine will reach. cranf. 
could produce a quotation out of a very venerable auth tance 
in which the frenzy produced by. love, is compared ii deed j 
© that which is produced by the biting of a mad dog. Dl prod 
© as this compariſon is a little too coarſe for your pape know 
and might look as if it were cited to ridicule the autho h tain, t 
© whothas made ufe of it; I ſhall only hint at it, and de naure 
< o fo 


fire you to coulider whether, if the frenzy progeny 
| | 1255 6 the! 
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theſe two different cauſes be of the ſame. nature, it may 
not very properly be cured by the ſame means. 


Tour moſt bumble ſervant, 
| , _ welkwiſher, | 
ASCULAPIUS. 
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Mr SPDECTATORy © . = | 

AM a young woman croſſed in love. My. ſtory is 
very long and melancholy. To give you the heads 
of it: A young gentleman, after having made his appli- 
cations to me for three years together, and filled my 
bead with a thouſand dreams of happmeſs, fome few 
days fince married another. Pray tell me in what part 
of the world your promontery lies, which you call 
the lover's leap, and whether one may go to it by Jand ? 
But, alas, I am afraid it has loſt- its virtue, and that 
2 woman of our times would find no more relief in 
taking ſuch aAeap, than in ſinging an hymn to Venur. 
go that I muſt ery. out with Dao in Dryden's Virgil. 


Ab! cruel heaven, that made no care fer love! 
Yorr diſconſolate ſervant. 
Ns ATHEN AIS. 


MterER Sricrarux, 8 e 1g aL 
XA Y heart is fo full of lofes and paſſions for Mrs 
VI Gwinifrid, and ſhe is fo pettiſh and over- run 
with cholers-againſt me, that if I had the good happi- 
neſs: to have my dwelling {which is placed by my creat- 
cranfather upon the pottom of an hill) no farther di- 
ſtanee but twenty nile from the lofer's leap, I would iu- 
deed indefour to preak my neck upon it on purpoſe. Now 
good miſter SPICTATUR of Crete Pritain, . you: muſt 
* know it, there iſs in Caernarvenſbire a very pig moun- 
tai, the clory of all Wales, which is named Peuma in- 
aaure, and you mult alſo know, it iſs no crete journey 
a foot from me; but the road is ſteny an! — for 
5 | | © lhooes. 


fery good friend to tell me in his Spictatur, if 1 ſhall 


rec manuſcript, Which is lent me by a learned friend, 


leap, and of the ſucceſs they found in it. As there ſen 


writers of uncommon erudition, who would not tail to ex 
poſe my ignorance, if n Ae ge me en in ns” on his 
ter r of o * moment. Ther 


ers THE SPECTATOR. © Wy 
© ſhoves. Now, there is upon. the forehead of this mou 
© tain a very high rock, like a pariſh ſteeple, that comel 


T a huge deal over the ſea; ſo when I am in my mel 
* cholies, and I do throw myſelf. from it, I do deſire 


cure of my gr icfous lofes ; for there; the ſea clear; 
© glaſs, and as creen as the leek: then likeways if [ 
* drown, and preak my neck, if Mrs Gwinifrid will nut 
I lofe me afterwards. Pray be ſpeedy i in your. anſwen 
< for I am in creat hefte, and it is my teſires to do ny 
© pulineſs without loſs of time. I remain with cord 

$. nk, your even long friend, 
"Day => ap Senn 


to it, 


p. K. Mr law Tits have ELM me to Linden, bu 3 
* 1 have loſt my cauſes; and ſo have made my reſolution Dok 


© to go down and leap before the froſts begins for Tan 


apt to take colds. | | 1 . nquiſi 


s goo 
well a 


Hivrove: E, perhapeß is-a better expeitient, ET e ancy t 
than ſober advice, and lam of opinion, that AHudibras ani till ta 
Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the extravaginfthe mc 


cies of this paſſion, as any of the old philoſopher s Ifhall 
therefore publiſh very ſpeedily the tranſlation of a litth 


onten 
revolut 
take, | 
to his 
nence ; 
the mo 
ing an 
he gen. 
lim, u 
there is 
lexes, i 
I had ti 
aw an 
the apf 
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It appears to have been a piece of thoſe records which 
were kept in the temple of Apollo, that ſtood upon tis 
promontory of Lenucate. © The reader will find it to be: 
ſummary account of ſeveral perſons who tried the lover' 


to be in it ſome anachronilins and deviations from the 
ancient orthography, I am not wholly fatisfied myſelf that 
it is authentic, and not rather the production of one o 
thoſe Creciam ſophiſters, who have impoſed upon tho 
world ſeveral ſpurious works of this nature. I ſpeak this 
by way of precaution, . becauſe I know there are ſeveral 
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] niatorem fugite, nam garrulus idem eſt. | 


— 


Shun the inquiſitive and turious man: | | 
For what he hears he will relate again. Poor. 


HERE is a creature who has all the orga=s of ſpeech, 
2 tolerable good capacity for conceiving what is ſaid 
oit, together with a pretty proper behaviour in all the 
accurrences of common life; but naturally very vacant of 
thought in itſelf, and therefore forced to apply itſelf to 
vreign aſſiſtances. Of this make is that man who is very 
nquifitive. You may often obſerve, that though he ſpeaks 
good ſenſe as any man upon any thing with which he is 
well acquainted, he cannot truſt to the range of his own 
ancy to entertain himſelf upon that foundation, but goes on 
fill to new inquiries. Thus, tho* you know he is fit for 
the moſt polite converſation, you ſhall ſee him very well 
ontented to fit by a jockey, giving an account of the many 
revolutions in his horſe's health, what potion he made him 
take, how that agreed with him, how afterwards he came 
to his ſtomach and his exerciſe, or any the like imperti- 
rence; and he as well pleaſed as if you talked to him on 
tie moſt important truths. This humour is far from mak- 
ing a man unhappy, tho? it may ſubje& him to rallery, for 
te generally falls in with a perſon who ſeems to be born for 
tim, which is your talkative fellow. It is ſo ordered, that 
there is a ſecret bent, as natural as the meeting of different 
ies, in theſe two characters, to ſupply each other's wants. 
bad the honour the other day to fit in a public room, and. 
law an inquiſitive man look with an air vf ſatisfaction upon 
tie approach of one of theſe-talkers. The man of ready 
iterance ſat down by him, and rubbing his head, leaning 
an his arm, and making an uneaſy countenance, he began; 
here is no manner of news to day. I cannot tell what 
I the matter with me, but I ſlept very ill laſt night ; whe- 
„iber I caught cold or no, I know not, but I fancy I do 
not wear ſhoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 


ver. Il. T © coughed 
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© coughed all this week: it muſt be ſo, for the cuſtom che w 
© waſhing my head winter and ſummer with cold water, moths 
prevents any injury from the ſeaſon entering that way, fler 
© ſoit muſt come in at my feet: but I take no notice nut tl 
© it; as it comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our evils proceed As 
from too much tenderneſs; and our faces are naturally iſ: v2c: 
© as little able to reſiſt the cold as other parts. The *. H nethir 
diam anſwered very well to an Furopean, who aſked lin them 
how he:could go naked; I am all face.“ _ [1 
___ T orszrveD this diſcourſe was as welcome to my pe. erte, 
neral inquirer as any other of more conſequence could hae vill b 
been; but ſomebody calling our talker to another part When 
the room, the inquirer told the next man who fat by bim Thus 
that Mr ſuch-a-one, who was juſt gone from him, uſed t v-ts 
waſh his head in cold water every morning; and ſo r. t 
peated almoſt verbatim all that had been aid to hin dered 
The truth is, the inquiſitive are the funnels of converſ Ox 
tion; they do not take in any thing for their own uſ, with a 
but merely to paſs it to another: they are the chauneh vnin, 
through which all the good and evil that is ſpoken in town entert: 
are conveyed. Such as are offended at them, or think Wi adapte 
they ſuffer by their behaviour, may themſelves mend that uncone 
inconvenience; for they are not a malicivus people, and i be a m 
vou will ſupply them, you may contradi& any thing they] &lf-int 
have ſaid before by their own mouths. A farther account circum 
of a thing is one of the gratefulleſt goods that can ar produc 
to them; and it is ſeldom that they are more particular iſ the ma 
than toſay, The town will have it, or ] have it from ai (diferer 
good hand: fo that there is room for the town to now manki 
the matter more particularly, and for a better hand e went! 
contradict what was faid by a good one. | krving 
I navs not known this humour more ridiculous, than ticir ſe 
in a father, whe has been earneſtly ſollicitous to have an acl e a 
count how his ſon has paſſed away his leiſure hours; if it & 
in a way thoroughly inſignificant, there cannot be a greatl A 
joy than an inquirer diſcovers in ſeeing him follow ſo bope 4 P* 
fully bis own ſteps: but this humour among men is mol * 
pleaſant when they are ſaving ſomething which is not 0 0 
wholly proper for a third perſon to hear, and yet is in i: ed u 
ſelf indifferent. The other day there came in a well-dreledill © this « 
young fellow, and two gentlemen of this ſpecies immediate zan, 
2 25 


tell a whiſpering bis pedigree. I could over-hear, by bred 
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m of che was his aunt ; then an anſwer, - Ay, ſhe was. of the 
ater, mother's ſide: then again in a little lower voice, His fa- 
way; tber wore generally a darker wig; anſwen Not much. 
ice oY But this gentleman wears higher heels to his ſhoes. - 


As the inquilitive, in my opinion, are ſuch, merely from 
2 vacancy in their own imaginations, theres is nothing, 
methinks, ſo dangerous as to communicate ſecrets to 
them ; for the ſame temper of inquiry makes them ag im- 
pertinently communicative: but no man, tho' he con- 
verſes with them, need put himſelf in their power, for they 
will be contented with matters of leſs moment as well. 
When there is fuel enough, no matter what it is. — 


Iced 
rally 
e In. 
d lim 


' 


have 


irt of uct ; | | 
hin WY Thus the ends of ſentences in the news-papers, as this 
-d of 1041s confirmation, this occaſions many ſpeculations, and 
0 re bee will diſcover the event, are read by them, and con- 


him dered not as mere expletives. | 8 * 

erh. Ox may fee now and then this humour accompanied 
u with an inſatiable deſire of knowing what paſſes, without 
tirning it to any uſe in the world but merely their own 

entertainment. A mind which is gratified this way is 

adapted to humour and pleaſantry, and formed for an 

unconcerned character in the world; and, like myſelf, to 

be a mere Spectator. This curipſity, without malice or 
felf-intereſt, lays up in the imagination a magazine of 
aircumſtances which eannot but Entertain when they are 
produced in converſation. , IF one were to know, from 

the man of the firſt quality to the meaneſt ſervant, the 
diffzrent intrigues,. ſentiments, pleaſures, and intereſts of 
mankind, would it not be the moſt pleaſing entertain- 
nent imaginable to enjoy. ſo conſtant a farce, as the ob- 

krving mankind much more different from themſelves in 
their ſecret thoughts and public actions, than in their night- 
caps and long periwigs 2. "Es 
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| Mr SpxcTATOR,, HE 
 PLUTAaRCH tells us, that Caius Cracoßus, he 


We 
nol Roman, was frequently hurried by his-paſfion into 


not 0 ud and tumultuous a way of ſpeaking, and fo ſtrain- 
4 ed nis voice as not to be able to proceed. To remedy 

( 54 ; - * . , ” : - 0 
lle this exceſs, he had an inzenious ſervant, by name Licj- 


tely 
1 


Ste 


"nius, always attending him with a pitch- pipe, or inſtru- 
nt to regulate the voice; who, whencver he heard 
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© his maſter begin to be high, immediately touched a ſof 
note; at which, it is ſaid, Caius would preſently abat 


© and prow calm. | „„ 0 
© Uron recollecting this ſtorx, I have frequently won. 


__ © dered that this uſeful inſtrument ſhould have been o long 


© diſcontinued ; eſpecially, ſince we find that this good 
office of Eicinius has preſerved his memory for many 
© hundred years, which, methinks, ſhould have encourage 
© ſome one to have revived it, if not for the public good, 
< yet:for his own credit. It may be ohjected, that our 


loud talkers are ſo fond of their own noife, that they 


© would not take it well to be checked by their ſervants: 
© but granting this to be true, ſurely any of their hearen 
© have a very good title to play a foft note in their own 
To be ſhort, no Liciuius appearing, and the 


cation to the good of my country; and. have at length, 
by the aſſiſtance of an ingenious artiſt, who works to the 
royal ſociety, almoſt completed my deſign, and ſhalt 
be ready, in a ſhort time, to furniſh the public with what 
number of theſe inſtruments they pleafe, either to lodge 
at coffee-houſes, or carry for their own private uſe, I 
tee mean time, I ſhall pgy that reſpect to ſeveral gentle 
men, who I know will be in danger of offending againſt 
this inſtrument, to give them notice of it by private let 
ters, in which.I ſhall only write, Cet a Licinius. 
< I $H0U3; D now trouble-you no longer, but that I muſt 
not conclude without deſiring you to accept one of thele 
pipes, which ſhall be left for you. with Buck/ey ; and which 
I bore will be ſerviceable to you, ſince as you are ſilent 
yourſelf, you are moſt open to the inſults of the noiſy. 


Jam, S I Z; &c. W. R 


NK AA 


© ] HaD almoſt forgot to inform you, that as an in- 
provemeut in this inſtrument, there will be a particular 
note, which I call a huſh note; and this is to be made 
uſe of againſt a long ſtory, ſwearing, obſcenenels, and 
the like. | | | - 
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Ne 229. Thurſday, | November 22. 


-— Spirat adhuc amor, 
Eoliæ Fidibus puellæ. | Hon. Od. 9. 1. 4. Va 10. 


Sappho's charming hyre 
Preſerves her ſoft deſire, | = 
Aud tunes our raviſhd ſouls to love, CkRRROH. 


'MONG the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
A are ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
#:tue which has loſt the arms, legs, and head; but diſco- 
ers ſuch an exquifite workmanſhip in what remains of it, 
that Michael Augelo declared he had learned his whole art 
from it. Indeed he ſtudied-it fo attentively, that he made 
moſt of his ſtatues, and even his pictures in that guſto, to 
make uſe of the Italian phraſe; for which reaſon this 
maimed*ſtatue is ſtill called Michael Angelo's ſchool. 

A FRAGMENT-of: Sappho, which I delign for the ſub- 
jet of this paper, is in as- great reputation among the 
poets and critics, as the mutilated figure above mentioned 
s among the ſtatuaries and painters. Several: of our 
countrymen; and Mr Dryden in particular, ſeem very 
often to have copied after it in their dramatic writings, - 
and in their poems upon Tove. 5 | 
WHATEVER might have been the occaſion of this ode, * 
the Fngli/h reader will enter into the beauties of it, if he 
ſuppoſes it to have been written in the perſon of a lover 
ſitting by his miſtreſs. I ſhall et to view three different 
copies of this beautiful original: the firſt is a tranſlation 
by Catullus, the ſecond by Monſieur Boileau, and the laſt 
by a gentleman whoſe tranſlation of the hymn to Venus 


has been ſo deſervedly admired. nu : 
4p LESBIAM. 
Ille mi par eſſe deo videtur, 
Ille, fi fas eſt, ſuperare : divos, 
Ci ſedens adverſus identidem te 


| Spedlat; et audit ; 
1 Dull 
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which is not tranſmitted to us. 


— 


Dulce ridentem, miſero quod omnis 

Fripit ſenſus mibis nam ſimul te, 

Leſbia, adſpexi, nihil eſt ſuper mi TL 

V Quod loquor amen, 

Lingua ſed torpet: tenuis ſub artus 

Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte 

Tinniunt aures: gemina teauntur | 

; : | TLumina nocte. 


My learned reader will know very well the reaſon wh 
one of theſe verſes is printed in Roman letter: and if he 
compares this tranſlation with the original, will find that 
the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for word, 
and not only with the fame elegance, but with the'ſame 
ſhort turn of expreſſion which is ſo remarkable in the 
Greek, and fo peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I cannot ima. 
gine for what reaſon madam Dacier has told us, that thi 
ode of Sappho is preſerved entire in Longinns ; ſinee it is 
manifeſt to any one who looks into that author's quotation 
of it, that there muſt at leaſt have been another ſtanza, 


Ta ſecond tranſlation of this fragment which 1 ſhall 
here cite, is that of Monſieur Bojleau. N 


Heureux ! qui Fre de toi, pour toi ſeule ſolpire: 
Qu: jouit du plaiſir de i entendr? parler | 
Qi te voit gueigueſois doucement lui ſourire, 
Lex dieux, dans ſon bonheur, peuvent-iis egaltr © 


Je ſens de vein? en veine une ſubtile flamme 

Courir par tout mon corps, - ſi-toſt que je te voii: 

Et dans les doux tranſports, ou , egare mon ame, 
Je ne ſaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


0 


Un nuage confus ſe ripand ſur ma vu?, 

Je n'entens plus, je tombe en de douces langueurs ; 
Et p/lae, ſans hateine, interdite, eſperdue, 

Un frilſon me ſaiſit, je tremble, je me ments. 


THz reader will ſee that this is rather an imitation than 
a tranſlation. The circumſtances do not lie ſo thick tog. 


ther and follow one another with that vehemence and . 
ä mo tlo 
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notion as in the original; In ſhort, Monſieur Boilean has: 
piven us all the poetry, but not all:the paſſion of this: fa- 
mous fragment. I -ſhall,. in the laſt. place, preſent: my 
rezder with the Engliſh tranſlation. n 


F 


nem 


Bleſt as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly ſits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while: 


72  &oftly ſpeak aud ſweetly ſmile. 
that "ON TT 1 II. b . SO 
* | "Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 928 
\ the And rais'd ſuch tumiults in my breaſt ;. 
"05 For while ] gaz'd, in tranſports toſt, 
—_ breath was gone, my voice was loſt.;; 
It is — 
ition | | — | 

y boſom glou d; the ſubtle flame 
8 3 . through all — —— frame; 
Gall Ger my dim eyes a darkneſs hung; 


My ears with hollow murmur rung. 

In deny damps my limbs were chill d; 
My blood with gentle herrors thrilld; 

My feeble puiſe forgot to play: 

1 fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 5 


| IxsTEAD of piving any character of this laſt tranſlation;. 
WT 7! hall defire my learned reader to look into the criticiſms: 
which Longinus has made upon the original. By that 
means he will know to which of the tranſlations he ought 
to give the preference. I ſhall only add, that this tranſla- 
tion is written in the very ſpizit of Sappho, and as near the 
Greek as the genius of our language will. poſſibly ſuffer. 
LONGITNYUS has obſerved that this deſcription of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all the cir- 
WW cumſtances which follow one another in ſuch an hurry of 
ge. ſentiments, notwithſtanding they appear repugnant to each 
fe-. other, are really ſuch as happen in the frenzies of love. 
ion | | e I WOB DER, 


LY 
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IWoNpDER, that not one of the critics or editon 
through whoſe hands this ode has paſſed, has taken ac: 
eaſion from it to mention a circumſtance related by Pl. 
arch. That author, in the famous ſtory of Autiochus, wh, 
fell in love with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and (not 
daring to diſcover his paſſion) pretended to be confined to 
his bed by ſickneſs, tells us, that Eraſiſiratus,. the ply. 
cain, found out the nature of his diſtemper by thoſe ſymy. 
toms of love which he had learned from Sappho's writing. 
Stratonice was in the room of the love · ſiex prince, when 
theſe ſymptoms diſcovered themſelves to his phvyſitiany and 


it is probable, that _ were not very different from thok 


which Sappho here deſcribes in a lover ſitting by his mil. 


treſs. This ſtory of Antiechus is fo well known, that | 


need not add the ſequel of it, which has no relation to 
my preſent ſubject. 1 | | 


No 2 30. Friday, November 2 3. = 


Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt, uam fal. 


tem hominibus duudo. Tv, 


Men reſemble the gods in nuthing ſo much, as in doing 
good to their fellow-creatures, © 


SEAN nature appears a very deformed, or a very 


beautiful object, according to the different lights in 
which it is viewed. When we ſee men of inflamed paſ- 
ſions, or of wicked deſigns, tearing one another to pieces 
by open violence, or undermining each other by. ſecret 


_. treachery ; when we-obſerve-baſe-and narrow ends purſu- 


ed by ignominious and diſhoneſt means; when we behold 
men mixed in ſociety as if it were for the deſtructionof it; 
we are even afhamed of our ſpecies, and out of humour 
with our own being: but in another light; when we behold 
them mild, good, and. benevolent; full of a generous re 
gard for the public proſperity, compaſſionating each other 
diſtreſſes, and relieving each other's wants, we can hardly 
believe they are creatures of the ſame kind. In this view 
they appear gods to each other, in the exerciſe of the no" 
bleſt power, that of doing good; and the greateſt _ 

. men 


f 


— p 
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ment we have ever been able to make to our own being, 


eannot but obſerve a pleaſure ariſing in our own breaſt up- 
on the ſeeing or hearing of a generans action, even when- 
ve are wholly diſintereſted in it, I cannot give a more 


which he recommends a friend in the moſt handſome man- 
yl ner, and, methinks, it would be a great pleaſure to know: 
nde ſucceſs of this epiſtle, though each party concerned in 
"5 it has been ſo many hundred years in his grave. 


= > - To: MA X I, M U Ss. 
* | Wart ſhould gladly do for any friend of yours, 


I. think I. may now. with confidence requeſt for a 
friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the moſt conſi- 


( derable man of his country; when I call him fo, I do 


not ſpeak with relation to his fortune, though that is ve- 
( ry plentiful, but to his integrity, juſtice, gravity, and 


© prudence ; his advice is uſeful to me in buſineſs, and his 


; (judgment in matters of learning: his fidelity, truth, and 
411. good underſtanding, are very great; beſides this, he 


11. boxes me as you dos than which I cannot ſay any thing 
© that ſignifies a warmer affection. He has nothing that is. 
8 airing ; and though he might riſe to the higheſt order 


" of nobility, he keeps himſelf in an inferior rank: yet E. 


think myſelf bound to uſe my endeavours: to ſerve and 


ery WH promote him; and would therefore find the means of 
zin WW adding ſomething to his honours white he neither expects 
pal. nor knows it, nay, though he ſhould refuſe it. Some- 
ces i thing, in ſhort, I ſhould have for him that may be ho- 
ret I nourable, but net; troubleſome; and I intreat that you 
4u- will procure him the firſt thing of this kind that offers, 
od , by which you will not only oblige me, but him alſo; 
it; for tho” he does not covet it, I know he would be as 
our WI grateful in acknowledging your favour as if he had alked it. 


a | Mr SpRECTAroK«kͤ 8 | 
5 | {HE refleftions in ſome of your papers on the ſer- 
ly vile manner of education now in uſe, have given 


vw WW birth to an ambition, which, unleſs you diſcountenance 


o-, will, ] doubt, engage me in a very difficult, though. 
| h = c not. 
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has been. by calling this-difpeſition of mind humanity. We 


oper inſtance of this, than by a letter from Pliny, in 
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not ungrateful adventure. I am about to undertale. 
for the fake of the Briti/þ youth, to inſtruct them in 
ſuch a manner, that the moſt dangerous page in Virgil 
or Homer may be read by them with much pleaſure, aud 
with perfect ſafety to their perſons. le 

* Covip I prevail fo far as to be honoured with the 
protection of fome few of them, (for I am not hers 
enough to reſcue many) my deſign is to rotire with then 
to an agreeable ſolitude; though within the neighbour. 
hood of a city, for the convenience of their being in. 
ſtructed in muſic, dancing, drawing, deſigning, or any 
other ſuch accompliſhments ;- which it is conceived may 
make as proper diverſions for them, and almoſt as plex 
ſint, as the little ſordid games which dirty ſchool-hoys 
are ſo much delighted with. It may eaſily be imagine, 
bow ſuch a pretty ſociety, converſing with none beneath 
theinſelves, and ſometimes admitted as perhaps not unen. 
tertaining parties amongſt better company, commended 
and careſſed for their little performances, and turnedby 
ſuch converſations to a certain gallantry of foul, might he: 
brought early acquainted with ſome of the moſt polite 
Engliſh writers. Thus having given them ſome tolerable 
taſte of books, they would make themſelves maſters of 
the Latin tongue by methods far eaſier than thoſe in 
Lilly, with as little difficulty or reluctance as young la- 
dies learn to ſpeak French or to ſing /talian opera. 
When they had advanced thus far, it would be time t 
form their taſte ſomething more exactly: one that had 
any true reliſh of fine writing. might, with great pleaſure 
both to bimſelf and them, run over together with then 


K 


the beſt Roman hiſtorians, poets, and orators, and point 7 
out their more remarkable beauties; give them a ſhort - 
ſcheme of chronology, a little view of geography, me- 0 
dals, aſtronomy, or what elſe might beſt feed the buſy | 
inquiſitive humour ſo natural to that age. Such of them 

as had the leaſt ſpark of genius, when it was once 4. (0 
wakened by the ſhining thoughts and great ſentiments Wl 1 4 « 
thoſe admired writers, could not, I believe, be eaſi Ing or 
withheld from attempting that more difficult ſiſter-lan-Wtel, t 
guage, whoſe exalted beauties they would have heard i ny{elf, 
often celebrated as the pride and wonder of the whole WW tle rea 


LY 


© learned world. In the mean white, it would be requi- 
| "6 fits 


« ſite to exerciſe their ſtile in writing any light pieces that 
« ak more of fancy than of judgment: and that frequent- 
ly in their native language, which every one, methinks, 
( ſhould be moſt concerned to. cultivate, eſpecially letters 

in which a gentleman muſt have fo frequent occaſions to 
the diſtinguiſh hiniſelf. A ſet of genteel good natured youths 
bero fallen into ſuch a manner of life, would form almoſt a 
then WW little academy, and doubtlefs prove no ſuch contemptible 
our- WM « companions, as might not often tempt a wiſer man to 


take, 
m in 
irgil 
] and 


gin. WM mingle himſelf in their diverſtons, and draw them into 
any WWW uch ſerious ſports as might prove nothing leſs inſtructing. 


may than the graveſt leſſons. I doubt not but it might be 
plea made ſome of their fayourite plays, to contend which of 
boys them ſhould recite a beautiful part of a poem or oration 
ned, N moſt gracefully, or ſometimes to join in action a ſcene 
eat of Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shakeſpear., The 
nen. cauſe of Milo might again be pleaded before more fa- 
"ded WW vourable judges, Cæſar a ſecond time be taught to trem- 
dy bie, and another race of Athenians be afreſh enraged 
beat the ambition of another Fhilip. Amidſt theſe noble 


olite E amuſements, we could hope to fee the early dawnings of 
able their imagination daily brighten into ſenſe, their inno- 
's oO cence improve into virtue, and their unex perienced good - 
e in nature directed to a generous love of their country. 
r ; I am, Rc. 
as. : En 2 


he 


e te — | ' 

had | : 
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nem: AJ | St | 

_ D pudor! O pietas !—— Marr. 
6 0 modeſtly! O piety ! | 5 

Ju „ N N | 

gem a 5 3 | 3 vs | , | 5 "4 

FO OOKING over the letters which I havelatefy receiv- 

$0 ed from iy correſpondents, I met with the follow- 

ly ie one, which is written with ſuch a ſpirit of polite- 


all- 
lo 
ole 
ui 


des, that IL could not but be very much pleaſed with it 
myſelf, and queſtion not but it will be as acceptable to 


tle reader. | . i ; 
SS pens ond 1 Mr 
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M,. SpEcrArok, 8 5 the tec 
'* 7 OU, who are no ſtranger'to public aſſemblies, cin Ape. 
I not buthaveobſerved the awe they often ſtrike 19! n 

4 ſuch as are obliged toexert any talent before then >” 
© This is a ſort of elegant diſtreſs, to which ingenuoy ngue 
e minds are the moſt liable, and may therefore defer i"*" of 
ſome remarksin your paper. Many a brave fellow, wy" h 
has put lũs enemy to flight in'the field, has been in the ub the 
© moſt diſorder upon making a Tpeech before a body of li who d 
friends at home: one would think there was ſome kind ng o 
of faſcination in the eyes of a large circle of peopls 00 * 
when darting altogether upon one perſon. - I have ſea” inde 
a new actor in a tragedy fo bound up by it as to be ſcarc ſembly 
able to ſpeak or move, and have expected he would hae iſ"<* 
died above three acts before the dagger or cup of i has tal 
were brought in. It would not be amiſs, if ſuch u o 
one were at firſt introduced as a ghoſt, or a ſtatue, iu gene 
he recovered his ſpirits, and grew fit for ſoine living pan. | 
As this Tudden deſertion of one“ felt ſhews a dithdency vu 
which is not diſpleaſing, it implies at the ſame time the Dex 
©< greateſt reſpect to an audience that can be. It is a for 

of mute eloquence, which pleads for their favour mud © 
© better than words could do; and we find their generofs But 
© ty naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who are in fo much 

« perpl<xity to entertain them. I was extremely pleaſe : 
with a late inſtance of this kind at the opera of Ahn A Bt 
« hide, in the encouragement given to a young finge, af Or. 
© whoſe more than ordinary concern on her firſt appear 
c ance, recommended her no leſs than her agreeable voice, il. er) 
© and juſt performance. Mere baſhfulneſs without merit i be had 
© aukward; and merit without modeſty, inſolence. Bu A 1 
< modeſt merit has a double claim to acceptance, and ge mend x 
© nerally meets with as many patrons as beholders. — 

| | - 8 1 am, &, It acco 

+ EB TS: | rounds 

Ir is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould exert himſelf toad- though 
vantage in an aſſembly, whether. it be his part either to ug Mos 

or ſpeak, who lies under too great oppreſſions of mode =—_ 
ſty. I remember, upon talking with a friend of wine al, 
concerning the force of pronunciation, our diſcourſe lei H! 


us into the enumeration of the ſeveral organs of ſpeech Vo! 
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which an orator ought to have in perfection, as the tongue, 


moſt material organ of them all, and that is the forehead. 

Bur notwithſtanding an exceſs of modeſty obſtructs the 
tongue, and renders it unfit for its offices, a due propor- 
tion of it is thought ſo requiſite to an oratdr, that rhetori- 
cans have recommended it to their diſciples as a particular 


who did not appear in ſome. little confuſion at the begin- 
nlp of his ſpeech, and confeſſes that he himſelf never enter- 
ed upon an oration without treinbling and concern. It 
+ indeed a kind of deference which is due to a great aſ- 
ſembly, and ſeldom fails to raiſe a benevolence in the au- 


wus on theſe occaſions, as thdeed we may obſerve, that there 
in generally no creature more impudent than a coward. 


Lingua melior, ſed Figiaa Bello 


— Bald at che council board; 
But cautious in the field he ſhiunn'd the word. 
e bo DRYDEN. 


A 80LD tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifications 
of Drances in Virgil; as Homer, to expreſs a man both 
imorous and ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind of point, which 


be had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 
A Just and reaſonable modeſty does n6t only recom- 


* 


man can be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the virtues which 
rounds every figure, and makes the colours more beautiful, 
tough not ſo glaring as they would be without it. 

MopesTy is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard to 
tue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
bul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw berlelf from 


© 
7 


very rarely to be met with in his writings; namel y, that 


fry thing that has danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite. 
ech Vor. III. W 3 — 4 _ "I | 


the teeth, the lips, the noſe, the palate, and the wind- 
ripe. Upon which, ſays my friend, you have omitted the 


n their art. Cicero tells us, that he never liked an orator | 
dence towards the perſon who ſpeaks. My correſpondent | 


has taken notice that the braveſt men often appear timo- 


Dextera —— © Vir: An. 11. v. 358. 


mend 1 but ſets off every great talent which a 


t accompanies ; like the ſhades in paintings, it raiſes and : 
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ſenſibility, as warns: her to.ſhun the firſt appearance of & 
very thing which is hurtful. CE 
I canxor at preſent recollect either the place or time 
of what I am going to mention; but I have read ſome- 
where in the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the women of 
the country were ſcized with an unaccountable melanche. 
ly, which diſpoſed ſeveral. of them to; make away with 


themſelves. The ſenate, after having tried many expedi- 


ents to prevent this ſelf- murder, which was-fo frequent a- 


mong them, publiſhed an edict, That if any woman what. 


ever ſhould lay violent hands upon herſelf; her corpſe ſhould 


be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged about the ei. 


ty in. the moſt, public manner. This edi& immediately put 
a ſtop to the practice which was before ſo common. We 
may {ee in this inſtance the ſtrength of female madeſty, 


which was able to overcome the violence even of mad- 


neſs and deſpair. The fear of ſhame in the fair ſex, was 
in thoſe days more prevalent than that of death. _ 

Ir modeſty has ſo great an influence over our actions, 
and is in many caſes ſo impreynable a fence to virtue; whit 
can more undermine morality than that politeneſs which 
reigns among the unthinki:.g part of mankind, and treats 


as unfaſhionable the moſt: ingenuous part of our behaviour; 


which recommends impudence as good-brerding, and keeps 
a man always in countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, 
but becauſe he is ſhameleſs? | | 
SENEC4 thought ' modeſty ſo great a check to vice, 
that he preſcribes to vs thę praQice of it in ſecret, and ad- 


viſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary occaſions, 
when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves; for this i; 


the meaning of his precept, that when we are by ourſelves 


and in our greateſt ſolitudes, we ſhould fancy that Cats 
| ſands before us, and ſees. every thing we do. In ſhort, if 


you baniſh modeſty out of the world, ſhe carries away with 
her half the virtue that is in it. „„ 
AFTER theſe reflections on modeſty, as it is a virtue, ! 
muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which jult- 
ly deſerves to be ridiculed, - and which thoſe perſons very 
often diſcover, who value. themſel ves moſt upon a wel 
dred confidence. This happens when a man is aſhamed 
to act up to his reaſon, and would not, upon any conſide- 


ration, be ſurpriſed in the practice of thoſe.duties, for 
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the performance of which he was ſent into the world. 
Many an impertinent libertine would bluſh to be caught in, 
i ſerious diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be able to ſhew Lis 
head, after having diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency 
of behavious, all out ward ſhow of vir tue, and abhorrence 


of vice, are carefully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced 


people, as What would diſparage their gaiety of temper, 
and infallibly bring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a 
poorne's of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a de- 
generate, abject ſtate of mind, as one would think human 
nature incapable of, did we not meet with frequent inſtan- 
ces of it in ordinary converfation. © A YO PIG 
TukRk is another kind of vicious modeſty which makes 
a man aſham-d of his perſon, his birth, his profeſſion, bis 
poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it was not in bis 


— 


choice to prevent, and is not in his power to rectify. If 


2 man appears ridiculous by any of the afore- mentioned 


circumſtances, he becomes much more ſo by being out of 
countenance for them. They ſhould rather give him oc- 


caſion to exert a noble ſpirit, and to palliate thoſe imper- 


ſections which are not in his power, > repo perfections 


which are; or, to uſe à very witty alluſion of an eminent 
author, he ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe his head was 
bald, covered that defect with laurels. C 
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e largi undo g herians . adeptus et. SALLUST- 
By beſtowing nothing he acquired „ N 


XIV wiſe and” good friend, Sir Audrew Freeport, di- 


J vides himſelf almoſt equally between the town and 


the country; his time in town is given up to the public, 
and the management of his private fortune; and, after 
every three or four days ſpent in this manner, he retires 
for as many to his ſeat within a few. miles of the town, 
to the enjoyment of himſelf, his family, and his friend. 
Thus buſineſs and pleaſure, or rather, in Sir Andrew, la- 
tour and reſt, recommend each other: they take their 
turns with ſo quick a viciſſitude, that neither becomes a 
habit, or takes poſſeſſion of the whole man; nor is it poſ- 

et + 2208 | ſible 
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222 THE SPECTATOR. Ne 214, 
{ible he ſhould be ſurfeited with either. I often ſee hin 
at our club in good humour, and yet ſometimes too with 
an air of care in his looks: but in his country retreat he 
is always unbent, and fach a companion as I could deſut; 
and therefore I ſeldom fail to make one with him when le 
is pleaſed to invite me. S. 

THE other day, as ſoon as we were got into his cla. 
riot, two or three beggars. on each ſide hung upon the. 
doors, and ſolicited our charity with the.uſual rhetoric of z 


WP A 
— 3 — . — eo 
* — 


13 
by 
I 
6 
U fe 
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lick wife or huſband at home, three or four helpleſs little. ena 
children all ſtarving with cold and hunger. We wer ! lab. 
torced to part with ſome money to get rid of their impor, ( the 

| _ tunity ; and then we. proceeded on our journey, with the. ma 
bleſſings and acclamations of theſe people. : « turt 
„„ WELL then, ſays Sir Audreu, we go off with the cou 
& prayers and good wiſhes. of the beggars, and perhaps. i © neß 
<c tov our healths will be drunk at the next ale houſe: ſo © ore 
i all we ſhall be able to value ourſelves upon, is, that we BWW * hap 
«© have promoted the trade of the victualler, and the ex- WT * m1 
_« ciſes of the government. But how few ounces of wool oth 
% do we ſee upon the backs of thoſe poor creatures? And © eqt 
«© when they fhall next fall in our way, they will hardi) SIR 
«© be better drieſt; they muſt always live in rags. to look BM tion « 
like objects of compaſfſion. If their families too are WM © ma 
« ſuch as they are repreſented, it is certain they cannot nan 
cc be better clothed, and muſt be a great deal worſe fed; Bll tion, 


% one would think potatoes ſhould be all their bread, and courſc 
«« their drink the pure element; and then what goodly cul. Bl © of 
% tomers are the farmers like to have for their wool, corn « wa 
«and cattle? Such cuſtomers, - and ſuch a conſumption, Wil © ver 
« cannot chuſe but advance the landed intereſt, and hold BN © tai 
cc up the rents of. the gentlemen! es 
«© BuT*of all men living, we merchants, who live by WM © pri 
s buying and ſelling, ought never to encourage beggars. Wi © wi 
„The goods. which we export are indeed the product of “ ab. 
c the lands, but much the greateſt part of their, value is“ abl 
« the labour of the people: but how much of theſe peo. “ we 
+ ples labour {tall we export whilſt we hire them to it (tall. «m6 
«<. The very alms they receive from us, are the wages of “ nu 
„ lence. I haye often thought that no man ſhould. be 1 
permitted to take relief from the pariſh, or to alk it in en 


« the ſtreet, till he has firſt purchaſed, as much as poſſible. “ as 
- ; , \ | : . 8 * 66 01 e 


* 
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i of his own liveliehood by the labour of his own hands; 
« and then the public ought only to be taxed to male 
good the deficiency. If this rule was ſtrictly obſerved, 
« we ſhould ſee every where ſuch a multitude of new la- 
bourers, as would in all probability reduce the prices of 
« all our manufaQtures?- Tt is the very life of merchandiſe 
« to buy cheap and fell dear. The merchant ought: to 
make his out: ſet as cheap as poſſible, that he may find 
« the greater profit upon his returns; and nothing will 
« enable him to do this like the reduction of the price of 
labour upon all our manufactures. This too would bo 
the ready way to increaſe the number of our foreign 
markets: the abatement of the price of the manufac- 
ture would pay: for the carriage of it to more diſtant 
countries; and this conſequence would be equally be- 
© neficial both to the landed and tradiny interelts. - As fo 
« preat an addition of labouring hands would produce this 
happy conſequence both to the merchant and the gentle- 
« man; our liberality to common beggars, and every 
© other obſtruction to the increaſe of labourers, - muſt: be: 
« equally pernicious to both. 3 

Six Andrew then went on to affirm, That the reduc--. 
tion of the prices of our manufactures by the addition of 
o many new hands, would be no inconvenience to any 
man: but obſerving J was ſomething ſtartled at the aſſer- 
tion, he made a- ſhort pauſe, and then reſumed the d iſ- 
courſe. „It may ſeem, ſays he, a paradox, that the price 
Hof labour ſhould be reduced without an abatement of 
* wages; or that wages can be abated without any incon- 
*-renience to the labourer, and yet nothing is more cer- 
© tain, than that both theſe things may happen. The 
* wages of the labourers make the greateſt part of the 
© price of every thing that is uſeful; and. if, in proportion 
* with the wages; the prices of all other things ſhalk be 
*-abated, every labourer with leſs wages would ſtill be 
* able to purchaſe as many neceſſaries of life; Where then 
* would be the inconvenience? But the price of labour 
may be reduced by the addition of inore hands to a ma- 
„ nufacture, and yet the wages of perſons remain as high 
* as ever- The admirable Sir William Petty has given 
* examples of this in ſome of his writings: one of them, 
%s I remember, is that of a watch, which I ſhall en- 
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deavour to explain ſo as ſhall ſuit my preſent purpoſe. 


It is certain, that a ſingle watch could not be made 0 


cheap. in proportion by one man only, as a hundred 


watches by an hundred; for, as there is vaſt. variety i; 


the work, no one perſon could equally ſuit himſelf to 
all the parts of it; the manufacture would be tedlioms, 


and at laſt but elumſily performed: but if an hundred 


watches were to be made by an hundred men, the 


caſes may be aſſigned to one, the dials to another, the 


wheels to another, the ſprings te another, and every 
other part to 2 proper artiſt ; as there would be no need 
of perplexing any, one perſon with too much variety, 
every one would be able to perform his ſingle part with 
greater ſkill and expedition; and the hundred watchts 
would be finiſhed in one fourth part of the time of the 
firſt one, and every one of-them at one. fourth part of 


the coſt, tho” the wages of every man were equal. The 
reduction of the price of the manufacture would increak 


the demand of it, all the fame hands would be ſtill em- 


ployed, and as well paid. The fame rule will hold in 


the clothing, the ſhipping, and all ether trades whatſo- 
ever. And thus an addition of hands to our manufac- 
tures will only reduce the price of them; the labourer 
will ſtill have as much wages, and will conſequently be 
enabled to purchaſe more eonveniencies of life; ſo that 
every intereſt in the nation would receive a benefit from 
the increaſe of our working people. 


«© BESIDES, I ſee no occaſion for this charity to com- 
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us tbe mersy beggars. 


mon beggars, fince every beggar is an inhabitant of 2 


pariſh, and every pariſh is taxed to the maintainance of 


their own poor. For my own part, I cannot be 
mightily pleaſed with the laws which have | done thi, 
which have provided better to feed than employ the 
poor. We have a tradition from our forefathers, that 
after the firſt of thoſe laws was made, they were inſult- 
ed with that famous ſong;  . - | 


Hang © ſorrow, and caſt arvay care, 


The pariſh is bound to find us, &c. 


— 


And if we will be ſo good-natured as to maintain them 


without work, they can do no leſs in return than ſing 
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„ Wuar then? am I againſt all acts of charity? God 
« forbid! I know of no virtue in the goſpel that is in 
« more pathetic expreſſions recommended to our practice, 
« ] was hungry, and ye gave me no meat ; thirſty, and 
« ye gave me ud drink; naked, and ye clothed me net; 
«a ſlranger, and ye took me not in; fickand in priſen, 
« and ye viſited me not. Our bleſſed Saviour treats the 
« exerciſe or neglect of charity towards a poor man, as 
« the performance or breach of this duty towards himſelf. 
© ] ſhall endeavour to obey the will of my Lord and Ma- 
© fter: and therefore if an induſtrious man (halt ſubmit 
# to the hardeſt labour and coarſeſt fare, rather than en- 
* dure the ſhame of taking relief from the. parith, or 
« aſking it. in the ſtreet, this is the hungry, the thirſty, 
© the naked; and I ought to believe, if any man is come 
© hither for ſhelter againſt perſecution or oppreſſion, this 
4 is the ſtranger, and I ought. to take him in. If any 
© countryman of our own is fallen into the hands of in- 
 fdels, and lives in a ſtate of miſerable captivity, this is 
the man im priſon, and I ſhould contribute to his ran- 
„ ſom. I ought to give to an hoſpital of invalids, to re- 
© cover as many uſeful ſubjects as J can; but. I ſhall be- 
* ſtow none-of my bounties upon an alms-houſe of idle 
people; and, for the ſame reaſon, I ſhould not think it a 
„ reproach to me, it I had withheld my charity from thoſe 
common beggars. But. we preſcribe better rules than 
© we are able to practiſe; we are aſhamed net to give into 
the miſtaken cuſtoms of our country: but, at the ſame 
time, I cannot but think it a reproach worſe than that 
* of common ſwearing, that the idle and the abaudoned 
are ſuffered, in the naine of heaven and all that is ſacred, 
* toextort from Chriſtian and tender minds, a ſupply to 
* a profligate way of life, that is always to be ſupported, 
© but never relieved. - 4 6 4 
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— Tanguam hic ſint noſiri medicina furoris, 
Aut deusille malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. 
| VIRG. Ecl. IO. v. 60. 


Ai if by theſe my fuf*rings I could ff, 
Or by my pains the god of. love appiaſe. Dxvpxx, 


SHALL, in this paper, diſcharge myſelf of the pro- 
. miſe I have made to the public, by obliping them with 
a tranſlation of the little Gree# manuſcript, which is fait 
to have been a piece of theſe records that were preſerved 
in the temple of Apollo; upon the promontory of Leucates 
it is a ſhort hiſtory of the lover's leap, and is inſcribed, Ar 


account of the perſons, male and female, who effered up 
| their vows in the temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the forty- 


ſixth Olympiad, and leaped from the promuntory of Leu- 


cate into the Ionian ſea, in order to cure themfelves of the 


Paſſion of love. | 

Tunis account is very dry in many parts, as only men- 
tioning the name of the lover who leaped, the perſos |.- 
leaped for, and relating, in ſhort, that he was either curcd, 
or killed, or maimed by the fall. It indeed gives the names 
of ſo many who died by it, that it would have-Jooked like 
a bill of mortality, had I tranſlated it at full length; J 


have therefore made an abridgment of it, and only ex- 


tracted ſuch particular paſſages as have ſomething extraor- 
dinary, either in the caſe, or in the cure, or in the fate of 
the perſon who is mentioned in it. After this ſhort pre- 
face take the account as follows. p N 

BAT T Us, the fon of Menalcus. the Sici/ran, leaped 
for Bombyca the muſician: got rid of his paſſion with the 


'. loſs of his right leg and arm, which were broken in the 
fall. 5 


MEL ISS, in love with Daphnis, very much bruiſed, 
but eſcaped with. life. | 3 
CYNISCA, the wife of /Z/chines, being in love with 
Lycus; and ÆAſchines her huſband being in love with £#- 
rilla; (which had made this married couple very _ | 
88 e | Po : 
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bo one another for ſeveral years) both the huſband and the 


wife took the leap by conſent ;: they both of them eſcaped, 
and have lived very happily together ever ſince. 
LARISS A, a virgin of Theſſaly ;_ deſerted by: Plexippus, 
after a, courtſhip of three years; ſhe ſtood upon the brow 
of the promontory for ſome time, and after having thrown 
down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, with other 
preſents which ſhe had received from: Plexippus, ſhe-threw 
kerſelf into the ſea, and was taken up alive. IS 
M. B. LARISSA, before ſhe leaped, made an offer- 
ing of a ſilver: Cupid in the temple of- Apoll. ö 
SIMAT HA; in love with Daß lait the Mindian, 
periſhed in the fall. 5 . Sic po 
CHA RIXUS, the brother of: Sappho, in love with. 
Ihodope, the courteſan, having ſpent. his who“ eſtate upon 
her, was advifed- by. his ſiſter to leap in the beginning of. 
his amour, but: would not, hearken to her till he was re- 
duced to his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rhede, at. 
length reſolyed to take the leap. Periſhed in it. ; 
ARIDAUS, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love 
with Praxince, the wife of The/pis, eſcaped without da- 
mage, ſaving only that two of. his fore- teeth were ſtruck 
out, and his noſe a little flat ted. op | 
CLEOR A, a widow of £phe/us, being inconſolable 
for the death of. ber huſband, was refolved to take this. 
leap in order to get rid of her paſſion for his memory; but 
being arrived at the promontory, ſhe there met. with Dim 
nachus the Miletiau, and, after a ſhort converſation with 
tim, laid aſide the thoughts of her leap,. and married him 
in the temple. of Apollo. V 
M B. HER widow's weeds are ſtill to be ſeen hanging 
wp in the weſtern, corner of the temple. u 
ULPHIS, the fiſherman, having received 4 box on 
the ear from Thhaſlylis, the day before, and being determi- 
* have no more to do witli her, leaped, and eſcaped. 
vith lee Open os | | 
ATALANTA, an old:maid, whoſe cruelty: had ſe- 
tral years before, driven two or three deſpairing lovers to 
lis leap; being now in the fifty-fifth year of ber age, and 
a wh an officer of Sparta, broke her neck in the- 


VR. 
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HIPPARCHUS being paſſionately fond of his ow 


wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and dig 
of his fall ; upon which his wife married her gallant, 
FTA, the dancing-maſter, in love with Olnyis; 
an Athenian matron, threw himfelf from the rock with 
great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 
 DIACORAS, the ufſurer, in love with his cook 
maid; he peeped ſeveral times over the precipice, but 
his heart miſgiving him, he went back, and married he 
that evening. F 5 
 CINADUS, after having entered his own name i 
the Pythian. records, being aſked the name of the perſon 
whom he leaped for, and being aſhamed to diſcover it, l 
was ſet aſide, and not ſuffered to leap. ß. 
.-EUNIC A,. a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in low 
with Enrybates; Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 
iN. B. This was her ſecond time of leaping. 
': FESPERUS, a young man of Terentum, in low 
with his maſter's daughter. Drowned, the boats not co 
ming in ſoon enough to his relief 
SAPPAH oO, the Le/bian, in love with Fhaon,. ani 
ved at the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments 
as white as ſhow. She wore a garland of myrtle on her 
head, and carried in her hand the little-muſical inſtrumen 
of her own invention. After having ſung an hymn to 4 
Pollo, ſhe hung up her garland on one ſide of his altar, and 
her harp on-the other. She then tucked up herveſtments 
like a Garten virgin, and amidſt thouſands. of ſpectaton, 
who. were anxious for her ſafety, and offered up vows for 
her deliverance, marched directly forwards to the utmoſt 
ſummit of the promontory, where, after having repeatel 
a ſtanza of her own verſes; which we could not hear, fc 
_ threw herſelf off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity as wa 
never before obſerved in any who had attempted that dat: 
gerous leap. Many who were preſent related, that they 
' ſaw her fall into the ſea, from whence ſhe never aroſe 3: 
gain; tho? there were others who affirmed, that ſhe never 
came to the bottom of her leap, but thet the was change 
into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and that they ſaw her hovering 
the air under that ſhape. But whether or no the whiteneh 
and fluttering of her garments might not deceive thoſe wit 
looked upon her, or whether ſhe might not really be me- 
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amorphoſed into that muſical and melancholy bird, is ſtill 
doubt among the Leſbians. r. 
VLC Us, the famous lyric poet, who had for ſome. 
me been poſſionately in love with Sappho, arrived at the 
romontory of Leucate that very evening, in order to take 
ic leap upon her account; but hearing that Sappho had 
cen there before him, and that her body could be no 
where found, he very-generouſly lamented her fall, and 
: {1id to have written his hundred and twenty fifth ode 
| her pon that occaſion. | „„ a 
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o 4 7 i/h this error in our friendſhip reign'd.. CREECH. 


cnt, V/ O U very often hear people, after a ſtory has been 
itors, told with ſome entertaining circumſtances, tell it over 
7s for again with particulars that deſtroy the jeſt, but give 
emo W'oht into the truth of the narration. This ſort of veracity - 
eatedMtho' it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable'in it, becauſe 
tproceeds fromthe love of truth, even in frivolous occaſions. 
s wa! fuch honeſt amendments do not promile an. agreeable 
t dau- companion, they do a ſincere friend; for which reaſon one 
t they old allow them fo much of our time, if we fall into 
ole 3 eir company, as to ſet us right in matters that can da- us 
neter manner of harm, whether the facts be one way or cke 
angedWMotter. Lies which are told out of arrogance and oſtenta- 
ing uon a man ſhould detect in his own defence, becauſe he 
tenebMWbould not be triumphed over; lies which are told out of 
e who nalice be ſhonld' expoſe, both for his own ſake and that of 
e me · ¶ le reſt of mankind, becaule every man ſhould riſe againſt 
55 = a com- 
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a common enemy: but, the officious liar, many have arp. 
ed, is to be excuſed, becauſe it does ſome man good, and ng 
man hurt. The man who made more than ordin; 
ſpeed from a fight in which the Athenians were beaten 
and told them they had obtained a complete victory, and 
pat the whole city into the utmoſt joy and exultation, wa 
checked by the ' magiſtrates for his falſhood; but excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, O Athenians! am I your enemy betauk 
I gaye ye two happy days? This fellow did to a whole 
people what an acquaintance of - mine does every day he 
lives in ſome eminent degree to particular perſons. He is 
ever lying re into good humour, and, as Plato ſaid, 
it was allowable in phyſicians to lye to their patients to 
keep up their ſpirits, I am half doubtful whether my friend's 
behaviour is not as excuſeable His manner is to expreh 
himſelf ſurprized at the chearful countenance of a man whon 
he obſerves diffident of himſelf; and generally by that 
means makes his lye a truth. He will, as if he did notknow 
any thing of the circumſtances, aſk one whom he knows 
variance with another, what is the meaning that Mr fuck 
a-one, naming his adverſary, does not applaud him with 
+ that hcartineſs which formerly he has heard him? Head 
indeed continues he, I would rather have that man for my 
Friend than any man in England; but for an enemy. —This 
melts the pei ſon he talks to, whoiex peed nothing but down- 
right rallery from that ſide. According as he ſees his pradti 
ces ſucceed, he goes to the oppoſite party, and tells him, he 
cannot imagine howit happens that ſome people know one 
another ſo little; you ſpoke with ſo much coldueſs of 2 
gentleman who ſaid more good of you, than let me tell 


vou, any man living deſerves. The ſucceſs of one of tlick 


incidents was, that the next time that one of the adverſa- 
ries ſpied the other, he hems after him in the public ſtreet, 
and they muſt -orack a bottle at the next tavern, that uſed 
to turn out of the other's way to avoid one-another's eye. 


ſhot. He will tell one beautyſhe was'commended by ano - 


ther, nay, he will ſay ſhe gave the woman he ſpeaks to, 
the preference in a particular for which ſhe herſelf is adini- 
red. The pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable is made through 
the whole town by my friend's jndire offices; you ſhall 
have a viſit returned after half a years abſence, and 1012 
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niling at each other every day of that time. They meet 
with a thouſand lamentations for ſo long a ſeparat ion, each 
party naming herſelf for the greater delinquent, if the o- 
ther can pollibly be ſo good as to forgive her, which ſhe has 
no reaſon in the world, but from the knowledge of her 
goodneſs, to hope for. Very often a whole train of railers 
of each fide tire their horſes in ſetting matters right, which 
they have ſaid during the war between the parties; and a 
whole circle of acquaintance are put into a thouſand plea- 
ſng paſſions and ſentiments, inſtead of the pangs of anger, 
envy, detraction and malice. | 
| Taz worſt evil I ever obſerved this man's falſhood oc- 
calion, has been, that he turned detraction, into flattery. He 
is well ſkilled in the manners of the world, and, by over- 
looking what men really are, he grounds his artifices upon 
what they have a mind to be. Upon this foundation, if 
two diſtant friends are brought together, and the cement 
ſeems to be weak, he never reſts till he finds new appear- 
ances to take off all remains of ill-will, and that by new 
miſunderſtandings they are thoroaghly reconciled. 
To TRE SPECTATOR: | 

T3 3, Dievonſhire, Nov. 14, 1711. 
4 3 HERE arrived in this neighbourhood two days. 
1 ago one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who, 
being attended at his entry with a ſervant of his own, 
beſides a-countryman he had taken up for a guide, ex- 
* cited the curioſity of the village to learn whence and what 
* he might be. The countryman (to whom they applied 
as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little more than that the 
* gentleman came from London to travel and ſee faſhions, 
* and was, as he heard ſay, a free-thinker :. what religion 
* that might be, he could not tell ; and for his own part, 
' if they had not told him the man was a free-thinker, he 
* ſhould have gueſſed, by his way of talking, he was lit- 
' tle better than a heathen ; excepting only that he had 
been a good gentleman to him, and made him drunk 
twice in one day, over and above what they had bar- 
gained for. ä 
6 (I Do not look upon the ſimplicity of this, and ſeveral 

odd inquiries with which I ſhall trouble you, to be worix 


dered at, much leſs can I think that our youths of fine 
Vol. Ui. X | N wit, 4 
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No 23; 
© wit, and enlarged underſtandings, have any reaſon to 
© laugh. There is no neceſſity that every ſquire in Cre | 
© Britain ſhould know what the word free-thinker ſtand WI No 2 
© for; but it were much to be wiſhed, that they who iz 
© lue themſelves upon that conceited title were a little bet. FLO 
c ter inſtructed what it ought to ſtand for; and that they WM Vn 
© wouldnot perſuade themſelves a man is really and truly 
free-thinker in any tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of hi 
being an Atheiſt, or an infide] of any other diſtinQion, Ai: 
It may be doubted with good reaſon, whether there ever 
was in nature a more abjeR, laviſh, and bigottcd gene. 
ration than the tribe of Beaux E/prits, at preſent ſo pre. | 
vailing in this iſland; Their pretention to be free-thinker, {6 
is no other than rakes have to be free-livers, and ſavags WM (ons ; 
to be free - men; that is, they can think whatever they WW +19 t 
have a mind to, and give themſelves up to whatever con- libited 
ceit the extravagancy of their inclination, or their fancy, Wi on me 
ſhall ſuggeſt; they can think as wildly as they talk and BM ach n. 
act, and will not endure that their wit ſhould he controul- Ir i 
ed by ſuch formal things as decency and common ſenſe: tun 5 
deduction, coherence, conſiſtency, and all the rules d chen 
reaſon they accordingly diſdain, as too preciſe and me- ſage, . 
chanical for men of a liberal education. bench 
© Tarts, as far as I could ever learn from their writings, Wl whole 
or my own obſervation, is a true account of a Brii/h Wl name 
free-thinker. Our viſitant here, who gave occaſion to be, th 
this paper, has brought with him a new ſyſtem of con. tat 
mon ſenſe, the. particulars of which J am not yet ac: that he 
quainted with, but will loſe no opportunity of informing Wi after t 
myſelf whether it contain any thing worth Mr SpECTA· wind: 
TOR's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I cannot bit Fcann 
think it would be for. the good of mankind, if you would BW been f 
take this ſubjeR into your own conſideration, and con. tte ur 
vince the hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiouſ- frang 
neſs is not freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox will not be BN bouder 
underſtood, that a prejudice towards Atheiſm is not im- apex: 
partiality. þ | | bas cl 
T am, SIR, hep 
| | | it to 
Your moſt humble ſervam, this m 
* PHILONOUS ©? 
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No 235, Thurſday, November 29. 


— _——P lars 
' Kincentem ſirepitus.— 


— 


Hon. Ars Poet. v. Sr. 


Aibes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit. : 
RosCOMMON. 


HERE is nothing which lies more within the pro- 
vince of a Spectator than . public ſhows and diver- 
ſons; and as, among theſe, there are none which can pre- 
tend to vie with thoſe elegant entertainments that are ex- 
libited in our theatres, I tlnk it particularly incumbent 
on me, to take notice of every thing that is remarkablc in 
ſuch numerous and refined aſſemblies. | 5 
Ir is obſerved, that of late years there has been a cer- 
tun perſon in the upper gallery of the play-houſe, who, 
when he is pleaſed with any thing that is acted upon the 
ſtage, expreſſes his approbation by a loud knock upon the 
bencties or the wainſcot, which may be heard over the 
whole theatre. This perſon is commonly known by the 
name of trunk-maker in the upper-gallery. Whether it 


to be, that the blow he gives on theſe occaſions reſembles 
"Wh that which is often heard in the ſhops of ſach artiſans, or 
"ci that he was ſuppoſed to have been a real trunk- maker, who, 
5 after the finiſhing of his day s work, was uſed to unbend his 


wind at theſe public diverſions with his hammer in his hand, 
cannot certainly tell. There are ſome, I know, who have 

d been fooliſh enough to imagine it is a ſpirit which haunts 
tie upper gallery, and. from time to time makes thoſe 
v range noiles ; and the rather becauſe he is obſerved to be 
. louder than ordinary every time that the ghoſt of Hamlet 
appears. Others have reported, that it is a dumb man, who 
bas choſen this way of uttering himſelf when he is tranſ- 
ported with any thing he ſees or hears. Others will have 
| t to be the play houſe thunderer, that exerts himſelf after 
tis manner in the upper gallery, when he has nothing to 
s. WW © upon the roof. — 
| ' X 2 Bur 
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Bur having made it my buſineſs to get the beſt infor. 
mation I could in a matter of this moment, I find that the 
trunk-maker,, as he is commonly called; is a large black 
man, whom no body knows. He generally leans forward 
on a huge oaken plant with great attention to every thing 
that paſſes upon the ſtage. He is never ſeen to ſmile; but 
upon hearing any thing that pleaſes him, he takes up hi 
ſtaff with both hands, and lays upon the next piece of 
timber that ſtands in his way with exceeding vehemence: 
after which, he compoſes himſelf in his former poſture 
ill ſuch time as ſomething new ſets him again at work. 

IT has been obſerved, his blow is fo well timed, that 
the moſt judicious critic could never except againſt it. A 
ſoon as any ſhining thought is expreſſed in the poet, or any 
uncommon grace appears in the actor, he ſmites the bench 
or wainſcot. If the audience does not. concur with him, he 
{mites a jecond time, and if the audience is not yet awa- 
ked, looks round him with great wrath, and repeats the 
blow a third time, which never fails to produce the clap, 
He ſometimes lets the audience begin the clap of themſelres, 
and at the concluſion of their applauſe ratifies it with a 
fingle thwack. 555 
Hg is of fa great uſe to the play-houſe, that it is ſaid 
a former director of it, upon his not. being able to pay his 
attendance by reaſon of ſickneſs, kept one in pay to offici- 
ate for him till ſuch time as he recovered ; but the perſon 
{5 employed, tho' he laid about him with incredible vio- 
lence, did it in ſuch wrong places, that the audience 
ſoon found out that it was not their old friend the trunk- 
maker. | . | 

Ir has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted him- 
ſelf with vigour this ſeaſon. He ſometimes plies at the 
opera: and upon NMicolini's firſt appearance, was faid to. 
have demoliſhed three benches in the fury of his applauſe. 
He has broken half a dozen oaken plants upon Dogget, and 
ſeldom goes away from a tragedy of Shake/pear, without 
leaving the wainſcoat extremely ſhattered. 

Tux players do not only. connive at this-his obſtrepe- 
rous approbation, but very chearfully repair as their own 
coſt whatever damages he makes. They had once 4 

thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for this ule, that 


ſhould be made of a very ſounding plank, in order ye 
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235. 
nfor. ger bis ſtrokes more deep and mellow; but as this might 
t the rot have- been diſtinguiſhed from the mulic of a kettle- 


drum, the project was laid aſide. 


Ward 

thing great uſe it is to an audience, that a perſon ſhould thus pre- 
„but ide over their heads like the director of a conſort, in order 
p his to awaken their attention, and beat tine to their applau- 


ſes; or, to raiſe my ſmile, J have ſometimes fancied the 


ture, MW of the wind, ſeated upon the top of a mountain, who, 

(den he ſtruck his ſceptre upon the ſide of it, rouſed an 
that WM hurricane, and ſet the whole cavern in an uproar. 

Ay Ir is certain the trunk-maker has ſaved many a good 
any play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, 
ench Nh would not otherways have been taken notice of. It 
„he ss very viſible, as the audieite is not a little abaſhed, if 
wa- ¶ they find themſelves betrayed into a clap, when their friend 


the in the upper-gallery does not come into it; ſo the actors 


lap. (o not value themſelves upon the clap, but regard it as a 
ves, nere brutum fulinen, or empty noiſe, when it has not the 


tha bund of the oaken plant in it. I know it has been given 


out by thoſe who are enemies to the trunk-maker, that he 
ſid las ſometimes been bribed to be in the intereſt of a bad 
his poet or a vicious player; but this is a ſurmiſe which has 


fici- no foundation; his ſtrokes are always jult, and his admo- 


ſon I nitions ſeaſonable; he does not deal about his blows at 
rio. BY random, but always hits the right nail upon the head. 
nce That inexpreſſible force wherewith he lays them on, ſuffi- 


n- ently ſhews the evidence and {ſtrength of his conviction. 


Hs zeal for a good author is indeed outrageous, and breaks 
down every fence and partition, every board and plank, 
that ſtands within the expreſſion of his applauſe. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in barren 
heculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact, without 
drawing ſoryething from them for the advantage of my 
countrymen, I ſhall take the liberty to make an humble 
propoſal, that whenever the trunk-maker ſhall depart this 
life, or whenever he ſhall have loſt the ſpring of his arm 
by ſickneſs, old age, inſirmity, or the like, ſome able - bo- 


competent ſalary ſettled on him for life, to be furniſhed 
wth bamboos for operas, crabtree-cudgels for comedies, 


* 
* w . . 


Iv the mean while, I cannot but take notice of the 


trunk-maker in the upper-gallery to be like Virgil's ruler 


ed critic ſhould! be advanced to this poſt, and have a 
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and oaken plants for tragedy, at the public expence. And nit) 
to the end that this place ſhould be always diſpoſed of ac. ſect 
cording to merit, I would have none preferred to it, who © her 
has not given convincing proofs both of a ſound judgment ( unl 
and a ſtrong arm, and who could not, upon occaſion, either the 
knock down an ox, or write a comment upon Horace's art can 
of poetry. In ſhort, I would have him a due compoſition Wl © wo 
of Hercules and Apollo, and fo rightly qualified for this im - © hap 
portant office, that the trunk maker may not be miſſed by tha 


our poſterity. con 
| : con 
= | E 1 
No 236. Friday, November 30. con 
ns | | mei 
—— Dare jura maritis, , Honk. Ars Poet. v. 398. * 
| | ay 
With aus cynnubial tyrants to reſtrain. : © oth 
TBE ma 
Mr SprcTartoR, 5 5 Gow 
: V OU have not ſpoken in fo direct a manner upon the WI O0 
ſubject of marriage as that important caſe deſerves, one 
It would not be improper to obſerve upon the peculiarity Wl * 0 
in the youth of Great Britain, of railing and laughing at © 1191 
that inſtitution ; and when they fall into it, from al tra. 
profligate habit of mind, being inſenſible of the ſatisfac- of! 
tion in that way of life, and treating their wives with the ing 
© moſt barbarous diſi eſpect. | rep 
PakricurAR circumſtances and caſt of temper, mul i © vii 
teach a man the probability of mig}. uneaſineſſes in that i bei 
'4 ſtate, (for unqueſtionably ſome there are whoſe very dil (Ia 
© poſitions are ſtrangely averſe to conjugal friendſhip ;) but Wl be 
© noone, I believe, is by his own natural complexion promp* Bi ent 
* ted to teaze and torment one another for no reaſon but Wl © wh 
5. being nearly allied to him: and can there be any thing his 
more baſe, or ſerve to fink a man ſo much below his own c col 
* diſtinguiſhing charateriſtic, (I mean reaſon) than return- io. 
ing evil for good in ſo open a manner, as that of treatingan her 
helpl eſs creature with unkindne(s, who has had ſo good an 6-7 
opinion of him as to believe what he ſaid relating to one ( we 
© of the greateſt concerns of life, by delivering her bap. bat 
© pines in this world to his care and protection? Mult i 8 
0 


not that man be abandoned even to all manner of hum 
| 1 * nity, 


, 
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t nity, who can deceive a woman with appearances of af- 


« ſection and kindneſs, for no other end but to torment 


© her with more eaſe and authority? Is any thing more 
© unlike a gentleman, than when his honour is engaged for 
© the performing his promiſes, becauſe nothing but that 
© can oblige him to it, to become afterwards falſe to his 
© word, and be alone the occaſion of miſery to one whoſe 


' happineſs he but lately pretended was dearer to him 


than his own? Ought ſuch a one to be truſted in his 


ommon affairs? or treated but as one whoſe honeſty 


© conſiſted: only in his incapacity of being otherways ? 

© THERE is one cauſe of this uſige, no leſs abſurd than 
© common, which takes place among the more unthinking 
(men; and that is the deſire to appear to their friends 
© free and at liberty, and without thoſe trammels they 
© have fo much ridiculed. To avoid this they fly into the 
g other extreme, and grow tyrants that they may ſeem 
' maſters. Becauſe an uncontroulable command of their 
own actions is a certain ſign of entire dominion, they 
won't ſo much as recede From the government even in 


' one muſcle of their faces. A kind look they believe 


„would be fawning, and a civil anſwer yielding the ſupe- 
* riority. To this muſt we attribute an auſterity they be- 
( tray in every action: what but this can put a man out 
Hof humour in his wife's company, tho' he is fo diſtinguiſh- 
' ingly pleaſant every where elſe ? The bitterneſs of his 
replies, and the ſeverity of his frowns to the tendereſt of 
wives, cleerly demonſtrate, that an 3II-grounded fear 
being thought too ſubmiſſive, is at the bottom of this, as 
(Jam willing to call it, affected moroſeneſs; but if it 


be ſuch only, put on to convince - his acquaintance of his 


' entire dominion, let him take care of the conſequence, 
© which will be certain, and worſe than the preſent evil; 
bis ſeeming indifference will by degrees grow into real 
' contempt, and, if it doth not wholly alienate the affec- 


tions of his wife for ever from him, make both him and 


her more miſerable than if it really did ſo. | 

© :ToWEVER inconſiſtent it may appear, to be thought a 
well. bred perſon has no ſmall ſhare in this clowwniſh be- 
* haviour: a diſcourſe therefore relating to good - breedinę 
towards a loving and tender wife, would be of great as 
* to this ſort of gentlemen. Could you but once convince 


© them, 
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them, that to be civil at leaſt is not beneath the: charac. 


ter of a gentleman, nor even tender affection towards one 
who would make it reciprocal, betray any ſoftneſs of 
effeminacy that the moſt maſculine diſpoſition need be 


voluntary civility, and the greatneſs of ſoul that is con- 
ſpicuous in benevolence without immediate obligations; 
could ybu recommend to people's practice the ſaying of 
the gentleman, quoted in one of your ſpeculations, That 
he thought it incumbent upon him to make the inclina. 
tions of a woman of merit go along with her duty ; could 
you, I ſay, perſuade theſe men of the beauty and reaſon- 
ableneſs of this. ſort of behaviour, I have-ſo much charity 
for ſome of them at leaſt, to believe you would convince 
them of a thing they are only aſhamed te allow; beſides, 
you would recommend that ſtate in its trueſt, and con- 
 ſequently its moſt agreeable colours; and the gentlemen 
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KN 


it, when occaſion ſhould ſerve, would return you their 
thanks for aſſiſting their intereſt in prevailing over their 
prejudices. Marriage in peneral would by this means 
be amore eaſy and comfortable condition ; the huſband 
would be no where ſo well ſatisfied as in his own par- 
lour, nor the wife fo pleaſant as in the company of ber 
huſband; a deſire of being agreeable in the lover would 
be increaſed in the huſband, and the miſtres be mare 
amiable by becoming the wife. Beſides all which, I am 
apt to believe, we ſſiould find the race of men grow wiſer 
as their progenitors grow kinder, and the affection of the 
pareuts would be conſpicnous in the wiſdom of their chil- 
dren ; in ſhort, men would in general be much bette. 
humoured than they are, did not they fo frequently ex- 
erciſe the worſt turns of their temper where they ought 
to exert the beſt. l | 
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Ma SprcrArog, | 
AM a woman who left the admiration of this whole 


town, to throw myſelf (for love of wealth) into the 
arms of a fool. When I married him, I could have had 
© any one of ſeveral men of ſenſe who languifhed for me; 
but my caſe is juſt. I believed my ſuperior underſtanding 


- would form him into. a tractable creature. But, alas, my 
5 | 8 ſpouſe 


aſhamed of; could you ſatisfy them of the generoſity of 


who have for any time been ſuch profeſſed enemies to 
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ſpouſe has cunning and ſuſpicion, the inſeparable compa- 
© nions of little minds; and every attempt I make to di- 
vert, by putting on an agreeable air, a ſudden chearful- 
© nefs, or kind behaviour, he looks upon 2s the firſt acts 
(towards an inſurrection againſt his undeſerved dominion. 
over me. Let every one who is {till to chuſe, and hopes 


to govern a fool, remember | 
| TRISTISSA. 


Mr SPECTATOR, St Martins, November 25. 
T HIS is to complain of an evil practice which I 
think very well deſerves a redreſs, tho' you have 
( not as yet taken any notice of it: if you mention it in 
your paper, it may perhaps have a very{good effect. What 
(} mean, is the diſturbance ſome people give to others at 


church, by their repetition of the prayers after the mi- 


( niſter, and that not only in the prayers, but alſo the ab- 
(ſolution and the commandments fare no better, which 
are in a particular manner the prieſt's office: this I have 
known done in fo audible a manner, that ſometimes their 
( yoices have been as loud as his. As little as you would 
' think it, this is frequently done by people ſeemingly de- 
( yout. This irreligious inadvertency is a thing extreme- 
y offenſive ; but I do not recommend it as a thing F 
give you liberty to ridicule, but hope it may be amended: 
by the bare mention. | : 

SIA, Tour very humble ſervant, 5 

| | | T. S. 

* 


No 237. Saturday, December Sa 


Viſu carentem magna pars veri latet, 123235 
| SeNEca in OEdip.. 


The Lind fee truth by halves. 
T is very reaſonable to believe, that part of the pleaſure. 
which happy minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, will. 
ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of the divine wiſ- 


tom in the government of the world, and a diſcovery of the 


ſecret 


— 
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ſecret and amazing ſteps of providence, from'the beginning 
to the end of time. Nothing ſeems to be an entertainment 
more adapted to the nature of man, if we eonſider that cy. 
riolity is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt Jaſting appetites im. 
planted in us, and that admiration-is one of our moſt plea. 
fing paſſions; and what a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoy. 
ments wilt be afforded to both theſe, in a ſcene fo large and 


No 237; 


various, as ſhall then be laid open to our view in the facie. | 


ty of ſuperior ſpirits, who perhaps: will join with us in ſo 
— ,, SE aa, 

Ir is not. impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, may conſiſt not 
only in their being denied this privilege, but in having their 
appetites at the ſame time vaſtly increaſed, without any ſa- 
tisfaction afforded to them. In theſe, the vain purſuit of 
| knowledpe ſhall, perhaps, add to their infelicity, and bewild. 
er them into labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſtraction and 
uncertainty of every thing but their own evil ſtate. Milton 
has thus repreſented the fallen angels reaſoning together in 
a kind of reſpite froin their torments, and creating to them- 
ſelves a new diſquiet amidſt their very amuſements ; le 
could not have properly deſcribed the ſports of condemned 
_ ſpirits, without that caſt of horror and melancholy he has 
ſo judiciouſſy mingled with them. e 

Others apart [at on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and r:aſon'd high” 
H providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ;. 
ixt fate, freewill, foreknowledg? abſolute ; 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. 
| In our preſent: condition, which is a middle ſtate, our 
minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and falſhood: 
and as our faculties are narrow, and our views imperfect, 
it is impoſſible but our curioſity muſt meet with many re- 
pulſes. Fhe buſineſs of mankind in this life being 
to act than to know, their portion of knowledge is dealt 
to them accordingly. I 5 
PF son hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquilitive has 
fo long been exe: ciſed with difficulties, in accounting for 
the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and evil to the virtu- 


ous and the wicked in this world. From hence come all 


thoſe pathetic complaints of ſo many tragical 3 which 
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happen to the wiſe and the good; and of ſuch ſurprizing 
proſperity, which is often the reward of the guilty and the 
fooliſh; that reaſon is ſometimes puzzled, and at a lofs 
what to pronoypce upon fo myſterious a diſpenſation. 
, PLA T9 expreſſes his abhorrence of ſoine fables of the 
poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the authors of 
juſtice ; and lays it down as a principle, That whatever 
is permitted to befal a juft man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, 
or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall either 
in life or death conduce to his good. My reader will ob- 
ſerre how agreeable this maxim is to what we find deliver- 
ed by a greater-authority. Seneca has writien a diſcourſe, 
purpoſely on this TubjeR, in which he takes pains, after the 
doctrine of the Stoics, to ſhow that adveiſity is not in it- 
{fan evil; and mentions a noble Taying of Demetrius, That 
thing would be mor? unhappy, than a man who had never 
trown affliction. He compares proſperity to the indulgence 
of a fond mother to a child, which often proves his ruin, 
but the affection of the Divine Being to that of a wiſe fa- 
ther, who would have his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſ- 
appointment, and pain, that they may gather ſtrength and 
inprove their fortitude. On this occaſion the philoſopher 
tiles into that celebrated ſentiment, That there is not on 
earth a ſpectacle more worthy the regard of a Creator in- 
tent on his works, than a brave man ſuperior to his ſuffer- 
ings; to which he adds, That it muſt be a pleaſure to J7u- 
iter himſelf to look down from heaven, and ſee Cato amidſt 
the ruins of his country preſerving his integrity. = — 
Tuis thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 
confider human li: as a ſtate of probation, and adverſity 
33 the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the beſt and 
moſt ſelect ſpirits. | . 
Bur what I would chiefly inſiſt on here, is, that we 
are not at preſcut in a proper ſituation to judge of the 
counſels by which providence acts, ſince but little arrives 
at our knowledge, and even that little we diſcern imper- 
fectly; or, according to the elegant figure in holy writ, Ve 
ſee but in part, and as in à g.::/s darkly. It is to be con- 
ldered, that providence in its economy regards the whole 
ſtem of time and things together, fo that we cannot diſ- 
cover the beautiful connections between incidents which lie 
widely ſeparate in time, and by lofing ſo many links — 
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the chain, our reaſonings become broken and imperfect. 
Thus thoſe parts of the moral world which have not an 
abſolute, may yet have a relative beauty, in reſpect of ſome 
other parts-concealed from ue, but open to his eye, before 
whom paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſet together in one 
point of view: and thoſe events, the permiſſion of which 
ſeems now to'excuſe his goodneſs, may, in the conſumma- 
tion of things, both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his 
wiſdom. And this is enough to-check-our preſumption, 
ſince it is in vain to apply our meaſures of regularity to 
matters of which we know neither the antecedents nor the 
conſequents, tlie beginning nor the end. 

I SBAII relieve my readers from this abſtract thought, 
by relating here a Jewi/h tradition concerning Moſes, 
which ſeems to be a kind of parable, illuſtrating what! 
have laſt mentioned. That great prophet, it is faid, was 
called up by a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain; 
where, in a conference with the Supreme Being, he was 
permitted to propoſe to him ſome queſtions concerning his 
adminiſtration of the univerſe. In the midſt of this divine 
*colloquy he wes commanded to look down on the plain 
below. At the foot of the mountain there iſſued out a clear 
ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe 
to drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little boy came 
to the ſame place, and finding a purſe of gold which the 
ſoldier had dropped, took it up and went away with it. 
Immediately after this came an infirm old man, weary with 
age and travelling, and having quenched this thirſt, fat 
-down to reſt himſelf by the fide of the ſpring The ſol- 
dier miſſing his purſe returns to ſearch for it, and demands 
it of the old man, who affirms he had not ſeen it, and ap- 
peals to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The ſoldier 
not beheving his proteſtations, kills him. Mo/es fell on 
his face with horror and amazement, when the divine voice 
thus prevented his expoſtulation; he not ſurpriſed, Mr- 
« fes, nor aſk why the judge of the whole earth has ſut- 
| © fered this thing to come to paſs : the child is the oc- 

< caſion that the blood of th old man is ſpilt; but know, 
© that the old man whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer 
of that child's father”. 8. : C 
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"ry Reſpice quod non es PERSIVS, Sat. 4. v. 50. 
na- Pleaſe not thyſelſ the flattering croud to hear 3 

bis Tig fulſom T7 ” to pleaſe thy itching ear. 

on, Survey thy foul, not what thou deft appear, 


8 - 


to But what thou art. | DRYDEN. 


MONG all the diſeaſes of the mind, there is not one 
bt, more epidemical, or more pernicious, than the love 
/*, offlattery. For as where the juices of the body are pre- 
t 1 BY pared to receive a malignant influence, there the diſeaſe 
vas i rages with moſt violence; fo in this diſtemper of the mind, 
n; where ever there is a propenſity and inclination to ſuck in 
"2 the poiſon, it cannot be, but that the whole order of rea- 
bis onable action muſt be overturned; for, like muſic, it 


an —— So ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
* That not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 
orſe Fixsr we flatter ourſelves, and then the flattery of others 


me ll i; fure of ſucceſs. It awakens eur ſelf- love within, a party 
ne which is ever ready to revolt from our better judgment, and 
. din the enemy without. Hence it is, that the profuſion of 
favours we ſo often ſee poured upon the paraſite, are re- 


fat BN preſented to us, by our ſelf-love, as juſtice done to the man, 
- who ſo agreeably reconciles us to ourſelves. When we are 
| 


overcome by ſuch foft inſinuations and enſnaring complian- 
ape ces, we gladly recompenſe the artifices that are made uſe 
of to blind our reaſon, and which triumph over the weak- 
. neſſes of our temper and inclinations | 1 
3 Bur were every man perſuaded from how mean and low 
of a principle this paſſion is derived, there can be no doubt 
, but the perſon who ſhould attempt to gratify it, would then 
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de. de as contemptible as he is now ſucceſsful. It is the deſire 
wh of ſome quality we arenot poſſeſſed of, or inclination tobe 11 
cLneching we are not, which are the cauſes of our giving 1 
ourſelves up to that man, who beſtows upon us the charac- | 
58. ers and qualities of others; which perhaps uit us as ill, and "il 
3 were as little deſigned for our * as their clothes. 60 
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Inſtead of going out of our own complexional nature into 
that of others, it were a better and more laudable induſtry 
to improve our own, and inſtead of a miſerable copy be. 
come a good original; for there is no temper, no diſpoſi. 
tion ſo rude and untractable, but may, in its own peculiar 
caſt and turn, be brought to ſome agreeable uſe in conver. 
ſation, or in the affairs of life. A perſon of a rougher de. 
portnient, and leſs tied up to the uſual ceremonies of be. 
haviour, 1, like Manly in the play, pleaſe by the grace 
which nature gives to every action wherein lhe is complied 
with; the briſk and lively will not want their admirers, and 
even a more reſerved and melancholy temper may at ſome 
times be agreeable. - DTT ³ | 
WEN there is not vanity enough awake in a man to undo 
him, the flatterer ſtirs up that dorm2nt weakneſs, and in- 
ſpires kim with merit enough to be a coxcomb. But if ſiai- 
tery be the moſt tordid act that can be complied with, the 
art of praiſing juſtly, isas commendable: for it is laudable 
to praiſe well; as poets at one and the ſame time give im- 
mortality, and receive it themſelves for a reward: both are 
pleaſed, the one whilſt he receives the recompence of me- 
rit, the other whilſt he ſnews he knows how to diſcern it; 
but above all, that man 1s happy in this art, who, like a 
ſkilful painter, retains the features and complexion, but (till 
toftens the picture into the moſt agreeable likeneſs. 
THERE can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more de- 
firable pleaſure than that of praiſe unmixed with any poſ- 
ſibility of flattery. Such was that which Germanicus en- 
joyed, when, the night before a battle, deſirous of ſome 
ſincere mark of the eſteem of his [legions for him, he is 
deſcribed by Tacitus liſtening in a diſguiſe to the diſcourſe 
of a ſoldier, and wrapt up in the fruition. of his glory, 
whilſt, with an undeſigned ſincerity, they praiſed his noble 
and majeſtic mien, his affability, his valour, conduct, and 
ſucceſs in war: How muſt a man have his heart full-blown 
with joy in ſuch an article of glory as this? What a ſpur 
and encouragement ſtill to proceed in thoſe ſteps which had 
already brought him to ſo pure a taſte of the greateſt of 
mortal enjoyments ? VVV 
Ir ſometimes happens, that even enemies and envious 
perſons beſtow the ſincereſt marks of eſtecm when the) 
Jeaſt deſign it. Such afford a greater pleaſure, as woe 
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by merit, and freed from all ſuſpicion of favour or flattery. 
Thus it is with Malvolio; he has wit, learning, and diſ- 


cernment, but tempered with an allay of envy, ſelf- love 
and detraction: Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and good 


humour of the company, if it center not in his perſon; he 
grows: jealous and diſpleaſed when he cea'es to be the only 
perſon admired, and looks upon the comimendatinons paid to 
another, as a detraction from his merit, and an attempt to 
leſſen the ſuperiority he affects; but by this very method, 
he beſtows ſuch praiſe as can never be ſuſpected of flittery. 
His uneaſineſs and diſtaſtes are fo many ſure and certain 
figns of another's title to that glory he deſires, and has the 
mortification to find himſelf not poſſeſſed of. | 

A coop name is fitly compared to a precious oinment, 
and when we are praiſed with-{kitl and decency, it is indred 
the moſt agreeable perfume, but if too ſtrongly admitted 
into a brain of a leſs vigorous and happy texture, it will, 
like too ſtrong an odour, overcome: the ſenſes, and prove 
pernicious to thoſe nerves it was intended to refreſh. A ge- 
nerous mind is-of all. others the moſt ſenſible of praiſe and 
diſpraiſe: and a noble ſpirit is as much invigorated with 
its due proportion of honour and applauſe, as it is depreſ- 
kd by neglect and contempt: but it is only perſons far 
above the common level who are thus affected with either 
of theſe.extremesz-as in a thermometer, it is only the pureſt 
and moſt ſublimated ſpirit that is eĩther contracted or dila- 


ted by the benignity or inclemency of the ſeaſon. 


ir SPECTATOR; - | 5 5 
1 | "HE tranflations which you have lately given us 


from the Greek, in fome of your laſt papers, have 


+ been the occaſion of my looking into ſome of thoſe au- 
„ thors; among whom I chanced on a collection of letters, 
which paſs under the name of Ariſtænetus. Of all the 
remains of antiquity, I believe there can be nothing pro- 
duced of an air ſo gallant and polite; each letter contains 
'2 little novel or adventure,” which is told with all the 


x beauties of languag:, and heightened with a luxuriance , 
of wit. There are ſeveral of them tranſlated, but with 


* ſuch wide deviation; from the original, and in a ſtile fo 


far differ'ng from the authors, that the tranſlator ſeems 


rather to have take. i hints fo the expreſſing his own ſenſe 
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c 
c 
c 


and thoughts, than to have endeavoured to render thoſe 
_ © of Ariſtænetus. In the following tranſlation, I havekept 


as near the meaning of the Greek as J could, and have 
only added a few words to make the ſentences in Eng. 
liſh ſit together a little better than they would other. 


* ways have done. The ſtory ſeems. to be taken from 
© that of Pigmalion and the ſtatue in Ovid: ſome of the 
thoughts are of the lame turn, and the whole is written 
in a kind of poetical proſe. 8 Roots 


cc 1 wry was man more overcome with fo fanta- 
6 6 0 


Fhileginax to Chromation. 


ſtical a paſſion as mine. I have painted a beau- 


ce tiful woman, and am deſpairing, dying for the picture. 


ce 


My own {kill bas undone me; it is not the dart of 


„Venus, but my own. peneil. has thus wounded me. Ah 


cc 


4 
44 


cc 
cc 


> 40 


me! with what anxiety am I neceſſitated to adore my 


own idol ? How miſerable am I, whilſt every. one muſt 
as much pity the painter as he praiſes the picture, and 
own my torment more than equal to my art? But why 
do I thus complain? Have there not been more unhappy 
and unnatural paſſions than mine? Ves, I have ſeen the 
repreſentations of Fhædra, Narciſſts,. and Paſiphe. 
Fhledra was unhappy in her love; that of Paſplæ 
was monſtrous; and whilſt the other - caught: at: his 
beloved likeneſs, he deſtroyed the watery image, which 
ever eluded his embraces. The fountain repreſented 


Narciſſus to hiinſelf, and the picture both that and him, 


thirſting after his adored image. But I am yet leſs va · 
happy, I enjoy, her 8 continually, and if I touch 
her, I deſtroy not the beauteous form, but ſhe looks 


pleaſed, and a ſweet ſinile fits in the charming ſpace 


which divides her lips. One would ſwear that voice 
and ſpeech were iſſuing out, and that ene's. ears felt the 
melodious found. How often have I, deceived by a 
lover's credulity, hearkened if ſhe had not ſomething to 
whiſper me! and when fruſtrated of my hopes, low 
often have taken my revenge in kiſſes from her cheeks 


* and eyes, and ſoftly wooed her to my embrace, wbilſt 


ſhe, ab to me it ſeemed, only witheld her tongue the 
more to inflame me. But, madman that I am, ſhall I 


be thus taken with the repreſentation on]y of a n 
e face, 
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« face, and flowing hair, and thus waſte myſelf and melt 
« to tears for a ſhadow? Ah, ſure it is ſomething more, 


it is a reality! for ſer her bcauties ſhine out with new 
« juſtre, and ſhe ſeems to upbraid me with ſuch unkind 
Oh may I have a living miſtreſs of this 


« reproaches., 
« form, that when J ſhall compare. the work of nature 


« with that of art, Imay be: ſtill at a loſs which to chuſe, 


« and be long e W the  plealing e * 
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| Bell, horrida bella) 


Wars, borrid wars! [. D&YDEx- 

HAVE Gratis umme myif with 9 ing the 
] ſeveral methods of managing a debate which have ob- 
tained in the world, 

Tux firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, as our ordi- 
nary people do now a days, in a king of wild logic, uncul- 
tivated by rules of art. 

SCN ATE S introduced a . method of 1 ars 
guing. He would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion 
till he had convinced him out of his own mouth that his 
opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives an 
enemy up into a corner, ſeizes all the paſſes through which 
be can make an eſcape, and forces Lim to ſurrender at 


diſcretion. 


ARISTOTLE changed this method 'of attack, Golf 
invented a great variety "of little weapons, called ſyllo- 
gilns. As in the Socratic way of diſpute you agree to 
every thing which your opponent advances, in the Ariſlo- 


telic you are ſtill denying and contradicting ſome part or 
other of what he ſays. Socrates conquers you by ſtratagem, 


Ariſtotle by force: the one takes the town. by ſap, the o- 
ther ſword in hand. 


Tu univerſities of Europe, for many year, l on 


their debates by ſyllogiſm, inſomuch, that we ſee the know - 
ledge of ſeveral centuries laid out into objections and an- 
ſwers, and all the good ſenſe of the age cut and minced into 
almoſt an infiuitude of diſtinRions, . r | 
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Wur w our univerſities found that there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argument, 
which is not reducible to any mood or figure in Ariſ!otle, 

Tt was called the argumentum baſilinum, (others writs it 
bactlium, or baculinum) which is pretty well expreſſed 
in our Figliſh word club-law. When they were not able 
ta confute their antagoniſt, they knock&d him down. jt 
was their method in their polemical debates, firft to dif. 
charge the ir ſy llogiſiis, andafterwards to betake themſelvcy 
to their clubs. till ſuch time as they had one way or other 
confounded their gainſayers. There is in Oxford a nar. 
row defile, = make uſe of a military terry) where the 
partiſans uſed to encounter, for which reaſon it ſtill retains 
the name of Logic- Lane. I have heard an old gentleman, 
a phyſician, make his boaſt, that when he was a young 
fellow, he marched ſeveral times at the head of a troop of 
Scotiſis, and cudgeled a body of Smigleſians half the length 
of High-ſ/rect, till they had difperted themſelves for ſhel- 
ter into their reſpeRive garriſons. F , 

Tunis humour, I find, went very far in Fra/mry's time. 
For that author tells us, That upon the revival of Greet 
letters, moſt of the univerſities in Europe were divided in- 
to Creeks and Trojans, The latter were thoſe who bore 
a mortal enmity to the language of the Grecians, inſo- 
much that if they met with any who underſtood it, they 
did not fail to treat him as a foe. £Fraſmns himſelf had, 
it ſeems, the misfortune to fall into the hands of a party 
of Tr9jan, who laid on him with ſo many blows and buffets 
that he never forgot their hoſtilities to his dying-day. 
Tux is a way of managing an argument not much 

unlike the former, which is made uſe of by ſtates and 
communities, when they draw up an hundred thouſand 
diſputants on each ſide, and convinces one another by dint 
of ſword, A certain grand monarch was fo ſenſible of his 
ſtrength in this way of reaſoning, that he writ upon his, 
great guns Ratio ultima regum, The logic of Kings; 
but, God be thanked, he is now pretty well baffled at his 
own weapons, When one has to do with a philoſopher 
of this kind, one ſhould remember the old gentleman's ſay- 
ing, who had been engaged in an argument withone of the 
Roman emperors. Upon his friend's telling him, That he 
wondered he would give up the queſtion, when he _ * 

| J 


- 
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ſbly the better of the diſpute; I am never a/hamed ſays 
he, to be confuted by one who is maſler of fifty legions. 

I SHALL but juſt mention anther kind of reaſoning, 
which inay be called arguing by poll; and another which 
is of equal force, in which wagers are made uſe of as argu- 
ments according to the celebrated line in Hudibrau. 

Bur the moſt notable way of managing a eontroverſy, 
is that which we may call arguing by torture. This is a 
method of reaſoning which has been made uſe of with the 
poor refugees, and which was fo faſhionable in our coun- 
try during the reign of Queen Marr, that in a paſſage of 
an author quoted by Monfieur Bay/e, it is ſaid the price 
of wood was raiſed in Fuglaud, by reaſon of the executions 
that were made in Smithie/d, The diſputants convince 


their adverſaries with a Sorites, commonly called a pile of 


figgotss The rack is allo a kind of ſyll-»gifm which has 
been uſed with good eſſect, and has made multitudes of 
converts. Men were formerly diſputed out of their doubts, 
reconciled to truth by force of reaſon, and won over to 
opinions by the candour, fenſe, and ingenuity of thoſe who 
had the right on their ſide; but this method of conviction 
operated too Nowly. Pain was found to be much more 
enlightening than reaſon. Every ſeruple was looked upon 
as obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by ſeveral engines 
mvented for that purpoſe. In a word, the application of 
whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, dungeons, fire, and faggot, 


in a difpute, may be looked upon as popiſh refinements up- 


on the old heathen logie. | 
THERE is another way of reafoning which ſeldom) fails, 
though it be of a quite different nature to that I have laſt 


mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by ready money, or 


git is ordinarily called, bribing a man to an opinion, This 
method has often proved ſuccefiful, when all the others 
hive been made uſe of to no purpoſe. A man who is fur- 
whed with arguments from the mint, will convince his an- 


tagoniſt much ſooner than one who draws them from reaſon 


and philoſophy Gold is a wonderful clearer of the un- 


derſtanding ; it diſſipates every doubt and ſcruple in an in- 


tant; accommodates itſelf to the meaneſt capacities, ſi- 
lences the loud and clamorous, and brings over the moſt 
obſtinate and inflexible, Philip of Macedon was a man of 
moſt invincible reaſon this way. He refuted by it — 
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| wiſdom of Athens, confounded their ſtateſmen ſtruck their 
orators dumb, and at length argued them out of all their 
liberties. „ og „ 
Ha vix G here; touched upon the ſeveral methods of di. 9 
puting, as they have prevailed in different ages of the © i 


world, I ſhall very ſuddenly give my reader an account of ek 
the whole art of cavilling; which ſhall be a full and ſatis. 0 fe 
factory anſwer to all ſuch papers and pamphlets as have t 
yet appeared againſt the SpECTAronmnk ... (Cp 
N . | 1 

ei : ; | or 5 75 ( i 
No 240. Wedneſday, December 5. p 

| » 

Air non fit, 4oite, liber. Makr. Ep. 17. l. E. 1 
Of ſuch materials, Sir, are books compos'd, * A 

| | = | 5 cm 

My SprcrTaTon,.:,: 7; : Eee 5 85 
AM of one of the moſt genteel trades in the city, and in 
5 underſtand thus much of liberal education, as to hate * th 


Dan ardent ambitien of being ufefu] to mankind, and 
© to think that the chief end of being as to this life. I had 
© theſe good impreſſions given me from the handſome beha- 
© viour of a learned, generous, and wealthy man towards 
© me, when I firſt began the world. Some diſſatisfactions 
between me and my parents made me enter into it with 
« lefs reliſh of buſinefs than I ought; and to turn off ths 
© uneaſineſs I gave my ſelf to criminal pleaſures, ſome ex- 
© ceſſes, and a general looſe conduct. I know not what 
© the excellent man al ove- mentioned faw in me, but he de- 
© ſcended from the ſuperiority of his wiſdom and merit, to 
© throw himſelf frequently into my company. This made 


5 me ſoon hope that I had ſomething in me worth culti- a lid! 
© vating, and his converſation made me ſenſible of fatisfac- ing 


(tions in a regular way, which I had never before imazi- Wi * the 
© ned, When be was grown familiar with me, he opened him- Wl 
© ſelf like a good ai.gel, and told me, he had long labour - lat 
ed to ripen me into a preparation to receive his friend. 


© ſhip.and advice, both which I ſhould daily command, ; ua 
© and the uſe of any part of his fortune, to apply the mea- a 


ſures he ſhould propoſe to me, for the improvement of wy . © 
„ own. I aſſure you, I cannot recollect the goodnch and Ero 
9 8 * 3 i con-; | 
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confuſion of the good man when he ſpoke to this pur 


© poſe to me, without melting into tears; but, in a word, . 

« Sir, I muſt haſten. to tell you, that my heart burns with 

« gratitude towards him, and he is fo happy a man, tbat 

© it can never be in my power to return him his fa vours in 

© kind, but I am ſure I have made him the moſt agreeable 

ſatisfaction I could poſſibly, in being ready to ſerve o- 

thers to my utmoſt ability, as far as is conſiſtent with the 

prudence he. preſcribes to me. Dear Mr SPECTATOR, 

do not owe. to him. only the good will and. eſteem of 

my own relations, who are people of diſtinction, the | 

( preſent eaſe and plenty of my circumſtances, but alſo the: 

government of my paſſions, and regulation of my deſires. 

. .I doubt not, Sir, but, in your imagination, ſuch virtues-. - 

| ( as theſe of my worthy friend, bear as great a figure as. 

actions which are more glittering in the common eſti- 
(mation. What I would aſk of you, is, to give us a whole 
cSpectator upon heroic virtue in: common life, which may 

and © incite men ta the ſame generous inclinations, as have by 


have this admirable. perſon been ſhewn. to, and raiſed in, 
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2 SIR, Your moſt humble ſeroant.. 
oy Mr SpxzctaTORs-' x | 


* 
. 


ards wp of i AR 
ions AM a country gentlèman, of a good plentiful eſtate 
vith Ul  L and live as the reſt of my. neighbours with great ho- 
the WI ſpitality. I have been ever reckoned among the ladies the 
ex- WM © beſt company in the world, and have atcels as a fort of 
hat WI favourite. I never came in public, but I ſaluted them, 
de- © tho” in great aſſemblies, all around, where. it was ſeen 
to © bow genteelly | avoided hampering my ſpurs in their pet-- 
1ade WI © ficoats, whilſt I mavedamongſt them; and on the other 
ati ide how prettily they curtſied and received me, ſtand- 
fac: ing in proper rows, and adyancing as faſt as they ſaw 
agi- heir elders, or their betters, diſpatched. be me. But fo 
him - it is, Mr SpectaroR, that all our good- breeding is f 
our- late loft by the unhappy arrival of a, courtier, or town- 
end- © gentleman, who came lately among us; this perſon where- 

and, ever he came intg a room inaqe a profound. bow, and fell 
nea· back, then recovered with a ſoft air, and made a bow to 

my : the next, and ſo to one or two more, and then took, the 
and grols of the room, by paſſing by them in a continued - | , 
con» 5 | 99 pt 5 Dr TT 
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bow, till he arrived at the perſon he thought proper par. 


© ticularly to entertain. This he did with ſo good a grace 


© and aſſurance, that it is taken for the preſent Faſhion ; 
© and there is no young gentlewoman within ſeveral miles 
of this place has been kiſfed ever ſince his - firſt appear. 
© ance. among us. We country gentlemen cannot begin 
again and learn theſe ſine and Keef ates; and our con- 
* verfation is at a ſtand, till we have your judgment for 
* or againſt kiſſing, by way of civility or ſalutation; which 
© is impatiently expected by. your friends of both ſexes, 
„ as. ooo oo 0: 

„% Nenn 


EKuſtick Spriębtly. 
Herren 
a 1 Was the other night at Philaſter, where I expected 
1 to hear your famous trunk- maker, but was unhappily 
diſappointed of his company, and faw another perſon 
_ © who had the like ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a 
©: noiſy manner, partly by vociferation or talking loud, and 
partly by his bodily agility. This was a very luſty fel- 
low, but withal a fort of a beau, who petting into one 
© of the- fide-boxes. on the ſtage before the-curtain drew, 
was diſpoſed to ſhew the whole audience: his activity by 
© leaping over the ſpikes; he paſſed from thence to one 
© of the entering doors, wherehe took a ſnyff with a tole- 
rable good grace, diſplayed his fine clothes, made two 
or three feint paſſes at the curtain with his cane, then 
© faced. about and appeared at other doors: here he af. 
©. fefted to ſurvey 1 whole houſe, bowed and ſmiled at 
random, and then ſhewed his teeth, which were ſome of 
them indeed very White; after this he retired behind the 


from every opening. 


curtain; and obfiged us with ſeveral views of his perſon. 


# + 
- 


. C.DuriNG the tim of acting he- appeared frequentiy in 


» $ 


© the prince's apartment, made one at the bunting- match, 


and was very forward in the rebellion. If there were no 
© jnjunRtions- to the contrary, yet this practice muſt be 


confeſſed to diminiſh the pleaſure of the audience, and 


for that. reaſon preſumptuous. and. unwarrantable: but 


« {jnce 


December 3. 1711. 
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0 
"Wl « fince her majeſty's late command has mind e 
4 you have authority to take notice of i Wh 5 ”= = 
Wi 1 1 a huh fri, 7 „ 
= 5 a en z 
in WIN! 241. 22 December 6 6. „ i oath 
n- 55 e 
_ — relingui nll | 7 
Sola ſibi, | JR ne incomitata pies Wit 5 
0, Ire diam VIRG. 2 4. v. 466. 
—— She ſeems, alone 
y. To wander in her 47 thro 28 unknown, ED 
| Cid and dart. DRYDEN» 
1 * SpEcr A ToR, ; Ra 
| * HOUGH you bee Besen virtuons love in moſt 
15 of its diſtreſſes, I do not remember that you have 
1 g given us any diſſertation upon the abſence of lo- 


\ vers, ds laid down any methods how :they'ſhould ſupport 
4 ( theinſelves under theſe long ſeparations which they are 

1 * ſometimes forced to undergo. I am at preſent in this 

WJ © upbappy circumſtance, having parted with the beſt of 


- ' huſbands, who is abroad in the ſervice of his country, 
ty WH and may not poſſibly return for ſome years. His warm 11 
* and generous affection while we were together, with the j h 
Sm ' tenderneſs which he expreſſed to me at parting, make 
5 * his abſence almoſt inſupportable. I think of him every li 
den moment of the day, and meet him every night in my 


af, _ dreams. Every thing 1 ſee puts me in mind of him. 1 
| at _ apply myſelf with more than ordi Bar thi dilige 75 to. the 
Lok care ef his family and his eſtate; but this, in Altead of re- 
the * lieving me, gives me but ſo many occa ions of withing 
fon WI for bis return. 1 frequent the rooms where I vſed to 
8 © converſe with him, aud not meeting bim there, fit down 
yin in his chair; and fall a wee; ping. ' Flove to read thebogks 
ich, he delighted in, and 1 converſe with the perſons, whom | 
5 he eſteemed.” 1 viſit His pietre a ore times. 4 day, 
Che aud place myſelf over-agaift it whole hours to gether. 
od | * pass a. great p art of my tick in the walks Vet uſ⸗ 
but f (4 to og. pon his , and tecollett i in my. mind the 
. F | © dif- 
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« diſcourſes whichrhave there paſſed between us + I look 


c over the ſeveral proſpects and points of view which we retut 
c uſed to ſurvey together, fix my eye upon the objects it ha 
« which he has made me take notice of, and call to mind happ 

' « a-thouſand agreeable remarks which he has made on woul 
e tboſe occaſions. I write to him by every conveyance, preſſi 
and contrary to other people, am always in good humour that 
« When an eaſt- wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of bring. of co 
ing me a letter from him. Let me entreat you, Sir, to and 
give me your advice upon this occaſion, and to let me Ir 
know how I may relieve myſelf in this my widow - hood. dient 
Tan, , i | 1 

Tour very humble ; feroant, - N 10 

| .... -ASTERIA, at th 

| | for ex 

1 : | 5 3 parti! 
_ » ABSENCE is what the poets call death in love, and has in the 


given occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints in thoſe Wl told 
authors who have treated of this paſſion in verſe. Ovid: three 
epiſtles are full of them Liway's Monimia talks very WF $7 


tenderly upon this ſubjeR. 3 
| | 1 | | | help « 

n—_—— — 7 wve.cot Hi OLD that i 
"To leave me, like a turtle, here alone, | | need, 
To droop and mourn the abſtnce' of my mate. never 
When thou art from me every place is deſurt;: be ſa 
And 1, meihinks, am ſavage and forlorn. Ie. each 0 
Thy preſence only "tis can make me bleſt, of dial 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my foul. ; wean 
needle 


Tus confolations of lovers on theſe occaſions are very 
. Ka ads could 1 
extraordinary. Belides thoſe mentioned by. Aſteria, there WF of the 
are many other motives of comfort, which are made uſe 
of by abſent lovers. of „ 
IxEMREARER In one of  Seudery's romances, a couple the da 
of honourable, lovers agreed at their parting to ſet. aſide their 7 
one half hour in the day to think of each qther during a te- dred in 
they both of them BY cloſet : 


dious a oſcnce* The re mance tells us, that 
punctually obſerved the time thus agreed upon; and that : 

Ci Boren v0” . ü als upon hi 
whatever company or buſineſs they were engaged in, they WF to bis f 
left it abruptly as ſoon as the clock warned them to retire. vo 


The 


1 wud „ „% „„ 
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The romance further adds, that the lovers expected the 


return of this ſtated hour with as much impatience, as if 
it had been a real aſſignation, and enjoyed an imaginary 
happineſs that. was alinolt as pleaſing to them as what they 
would have found from a real meeting. It was an inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction to theſe divided lovers, to be aſſured 
that each was at the ſame time employed in the ſame kind 
of contemplation, and making equal returns of tenderneſs 
and affection. „ | | =o 

IF I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious expe- 


dient for the alleviating of abſence, I ſhall take notice of 


one which I have known two perſons practiſe, who joined 
religion to that elegance of ſentiments with- which the 


paſſion of love generally inſpires its votaries. This was, 


at the return of ſuch, an hour, to offer up a certain prayer 
for each other, which they had agreed upon before their 
pirting. The huſband, who is a man that makes a figure 
in the polite world, as well as in his own family, has often 


told me, that he could not have ſupported an abſence of 


three years without this expedient, | 
STRADA, in one of his proluſions, gives an account 

of a chimerical correſpondence between two friends by the 

help of a certain loadſtone, which had ſuch a virtue in it, 


that if it touched two Teveral needles, when one of the 


needles ſo touched began to move, the other, though at 


never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſame time, and in 
the fame manner He tells us, that the two friends, being 
each of them poſſeſſed of one of theſe needles, make a kind 
of dial-plate, inſcribing it with the four and twenty letters, 
in the ſame manner as the hours of the day are marked 
en the ordinary dial-plate, © They then fixed one of the 
needles on each of thoſe plates in ſuch a manner, ' that it 
could move round without impediment, fo as to touch any 
of the four and twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating from 
one another into diſtant countries, they agreed to withdraw 
themſelves punctually into their cloſets at a certain hour of 
the day, and to converſe with one another by means of this 
their invention. Accordingly when they were ſome hun- 
dred miles afunder, each of them ſhut himſelf up in his 
cloſet at the time appointed, and immediately eaſt his eye 
upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any thing 
to his friend, he directed the needle to every letter that 

Vo L. III. = 8 formed 
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formed the words which he had occaſion for, making 2 
little pauſe at the end of every word or ſentence, to avoid 


confuſion. The friend, in the mean while, ſaw bis own 


ſympathetic needle moving of itſelf to every letter whic 
that of his correſpondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together acroſs a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an iuſtant over cities or 
mountains, ſeas or deſarts. FF 
IF Monſieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance, 
had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight-errant, making a preſent to two lovers 


of a couple of theſe above mentioned needles, the reader 


would not have been a little pleaſed to have ſeen them 


correſponding with one another when they were guarded 
by ſpies and watches, or ſeparated by caffles and adven- 


tures. . | 5 SE | 
In tne mean while, if ever this invention ſhould be re- 

vived or put in practice, I would propoſe, that upon the 

lover's dial-plate there ſhould be written, not only the four 


and twenty letters, but ſeveral entire words which have 


8 


always a place in paſſionate epiſtles, as fames, darts, di, 
languifh, abſence, Cupid, heart, eyes, havug, drown, and 
the like. This would very much abridge the lover's pain“ 
in this way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to 
expreſs the moſt uſeful and fignificant words, with a lingle 


touch of the needle. 


No. 242. Friday, December 7. 


C reditur, ex medio quid, res arceſſit, habere E be 
Sudoris minimuin.—— Honk. Ep. 1. I. 2 v. 168, 
To write on vulgar themes is thought an eaſy taſt. 

ö | 5 1 


Mr SprECTaTOR, 


S OUR ſpeculations do not ſo generally prevail over 


c mens manners as I could wiſh. . A former paper 
© of yours concerning the miſbehaviour of people, who 
c. are neceſſarily in each other's company in travelling, 
© ovght to have been a laſting admonition againſt tran 
« greſſions of that kind: but Thad the fate of your quake; 
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did in meeting with a rude fellow in a ſtage-coach, who en- 
xn WM © tertained two or three women of us (for there was no 
ich man beſides himſelf) with language as indecent as ever 
xy was heard upon the water. The impertinent obſerva- 
red tions which the coxcamb made upon our ſhame and con- 
or WM © fuſion were ſuch, that it is an unſpeakable grief to reflect 
: ' upon them. As much as you have declaimed agaiult duel- 
ce, ling, I hope you will do us the juſtice to declare, that if 
the the brute has courage enough to ſend to the place where 
ers ! be ſaw us all alight together to get rid of him, there is 
der not one of us but has a lover who ſhall avenge the in- 
em Wl * fult. it would certainly be worth your conſideration, to 
ded WM | look into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, to which 
en · © the modeſt and innocent are expoſed, by the liceatious 
WHT behaviour of ſuch as are as much ftrapgers to good- 
re- Wl © breeding. as to virtue. Could we avoid hearing what we 
the do not approve, as ealily as we can ſeeing what is dil- + 
our Wl © 2grecable, there were ſome conſolation 5 but ſince at a. 
ave Wl © box in a play, in an aſſembly of ladies, or even in a pew 
dit, Cat church, it is in the power of a groſs coxcomb to utter 
and Wl © what a woman cannot avoid hearing, how miſerable is 
in's Wl © her condition who comes within the power of ſuch im- 
| to {Wl pertinents? and how neceſſary is it to repeat invectives 
le BN © againſt ſuch a behaviour? If the licentious had not ut- 
C eerly forgot what it is to be modeſt, they would know 
| that offended nzodeſty Te Tee one of the greateſt 
' ſuffexings to which human life can be expoſed. If on- 
* of theſe brutes could reflect thus much, tho? they want 
ſhame, they would be moved, by their pity, to abhor an 
| impudent behaviour in the preſence of the chaſte and in- 
68. nocent. If vou will oblige us with a Spectator on this 
| fübject, and procure it to be pafted'againft every ſtage- 
coach in Great- Britain, as the law of the journey, you 
„will highly oblige the whole ſex, for which you have 
' profeſſed ſo great an eſteem; and in particular, the two 
over I ladies my late 5. law ſufferers, and, 


who Wl * 55 E, Yaur moſt bumble ſervant, 


LT 4 


- 


all : ri lon al Rebecca Ridiaghood . 
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Ar SPECTATOR, | 5 


1 matter which I am now going to ſend you, is 


an unhappy ſtory in low life, and will recommend 
itſelf, ſo that you muſt excufe the manner of expreſſing 
it. A pnor idle drunken weaver in Spitt/efelds has a 
faithful laborious wife, who by! frugality and indu- 
{try had laid by her as much money as purchaſed her a 
ticket in the preſent lottery. She had hid this very pri- 
vately in the bottom of a trunk, and had given her 
number to a friend and confident, who had promiſed to 
keep the ſecret, and bring her news of the ſucceſs. The poor 
adventurer was one day gone abroad, when her careleſs 
huſband, ſuſpecting ſhe had ſaved ſome money, ſearches 
every corner, till at length he finds this ſame ticket; 
which he imediately carries abroad, ſells, and ſquan- 
ders away the money, without the wife's ſuſpecting a- 
ny thing of the matter. A day or two after this, this 
friend, who was a woman, comes and brings the wife 
word, that ſhe had a benefit of five hundred pounds. The 
poorcreature overjoyed, flies up ſtairs to her huſband, who. 
was then at work, and deſires him to leave his loom for 
that evening, and come and drink with a friend of his 
and her's below. The man received this chearful invita- 
tion as bad huſbands fometimes do, and after a croſs 
word or two, told her he would. not come. His wife 
with tenderneſs renewed her importunity, and at length 
ſaid to him, My love! TI have within theſe few months, 


unknown to you, feraped together as much money as 


has bought us a ticket in the lottery, and now heres 
Mrs Qꝛeich come to tell me, that it is come up this norn- 
ing a five hundred pound prize. The huſband replies im- 
mediately, You lye, you ſlut, you have no ticket, for 


I have fold it. The poor woman upon this faints away 


in a fit, recovers, and is now run diſtracted. As ſhe had 
no deſign to defraud her huſband, but was willing only 
to participate in his good fortune, every one pities he”, 
but thinks her huſband's puniſhment but juſt. This, St, 
is matter of fact, and would, if the perſons and circum- 
ſtances were greater, in a well wrought play be called 
Beautiful Diſtreſs. I have only ſketched it out with 


© chalk 
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i chalk, and know a good hand can make a moving pic- 
| ' ture with worſe materials. ff. 
A „ | , : STR, & c. 
nd DET . „ 
Dp Mr SpECTATOR, „ ws N 
a AM what the world calls a warm fellow, and by 
u- good ſucceſs in trade I have raiſed myſelf to a capact- 
a (ty of making ſome figure in the world; but no matter 
ri- for that. Thave now under my guardianſhip a couple of 
xr Ml © nieces, who will certainly make me run mad; which you 
to vill not wonderat, when Itell you they are female virtuo- 
or Ml © fos, and during the three years and a half that J have had 
fs them under my care, they never in the leaſt inclined their 
103 thoughts towards any one ſingle part of the character of 
t; WH © a notable woman. Whilſt they ſhould have been conſi- 
n- © dering the proper ingredients for a ſack- poſſet, you 
a- © ſhould hear a diſpute concerning the magnetic virtue of 
bis WI © the loadſtone, or perhaps, the preſſure of the atmoſphere; 
ite their language is peculiar to themfelves, and they ſcorm 
be to expreſs themſelves on the meaneſt trifle with words 
ho. that are not of a Latin derivation, But this were ſup- 
for portable il}, would they ſuffer me to enjoy an uninter- 
his Wl © rupted ignorance; but unleſs I fall in with their abſtract- 
ta- ed ideas of things (as they call them) I myſt not expect 
ols to ſmoke one pipe in quiet. In a late fit of the gout I 
ite Wi © complained of the pain of that diſtemper, when my niece 
th Wil Nut begged leave to aſſure me, that, whatever I might 
bs, Wl © think, ſeveral great philoſophers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, were of opinion that both pleaſure and pain were 
© 1 8 © imaginary diſtin ions, and that there was no fuch thin 
n- as either i rerum natura. I have often heard them 9 
m- Bil © firm that the fire was not hot; and one day when 1, with, 
for ' the authority of an old fellow, deſired one of them to 
put my blue cloke on my knees, She anfwered, Sir, 1 wil! 
d BY © reach the cloke; but take notice, I do not do it as al- 
ly ' lowing your deſcription; for it might as well be called 
©" Wl © yellow as blue; for colour is nothing but the various 
"''; il © infractions of the rays of the ſun. Miſs Molly told me 


n, one day, that to ſay ſnow was white, is allowing a vul- 
led gar error; for as it contains a great quantity of nitrous _ 
ith particles, it might more reaſonably be ſuppoſed to . be 
ak BY black. In ſhort, the young huſſeys would perſpace me, 
5 g | + >; ..- 4 
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that to believe one's eyes, is a ſure way to be deceiveq . Ml 
and have often adviſed me, by no means, to truſt any 


© thing fo fallible as my ſenſes. What I have to beg of 2 
* you now is, to turn one ſpeculation to the due regulati. | 
on of female literature, fo far at leaſt, as to make it con- ſhe 
ſiſtent with the quiet of ſuch whoſe fate it is to be liable he 
* to its inſults; and to tell us the difference between a Fs 
© gentleman that ſhould make cheeſecakes and raile paſte, rec 
* and a lady that reads Locke, and underſtands the ma- ev. 
* thematicks. In which you will extremely oblige, - for 

Your bearty friend and humble ſervant, - rf 

. TED | as 1 

OR Pai 3h, Ys this 

No 243. Saturday, December 8. wo 
Formam quidem ipſam, Marce fili, et tanquam facian = 
- honefli vides: que ſi oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amo. left 

res ſ ut ait Plats) excitaret ſapientiæ. TuT. offic. * 

Tou ſee, my ſon Mareus, the very ſhape and countenance, dee. 

45 it were, of virtue; which if it could be made the pin! 
object of ſight, would (as Plate Jays) excite in us a wo- her 
derful love of wiſdom. A Le EY py 
hd | | id 
Do not remember to have read any diſcourſe written . 

| | expreſsly upon the beauty and lovelineſs of virtue, with- ſcen 
4 out conſidering it as a duty, and as the means of making dy 


ps happy both now and hereafter. I deſign therefore this perf 
tpccalation as an eſſay upon that ſubject, in which I ſhall il I 
fonſider virtue no farther than as it is in itſelf of an ami- 
able nature, after having premiſed, that I underſtand by lated 
the word virtue ſuch a general notion as is affixed to it by 
the writers of morality, and which by devout men gene- 
-fally goes under the name of religion, and by men of the of it 
world under the name of honour. + O58 Rp Y 

| HypocarsyY itſelf does great honour, or rather juſtice, ma 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an ornament 
to human nature. The bypocrite would not be at ſo much 
pains to put on the appearance of virtue, if he did not 
Fnow it was the moſt proper and effeftual means to gain othe 
the dare and eſtcem of mankind. | © king 


. 


8 4 
. 4 
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ed ; Wee learn from Hierocles, it was A common ww hog, Ton as. 
any mong the heathens, thit the wiſe man hates no body, but 

g of only loves the virtuous. 

ati- TULLY has a very beautiful gradation of Wee to 

on- hew how amiable virtue, is. We love a virtuous man, ſays 

able be, who lives in the remoteſt parts of the earth, though 

n a we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can 

aſte, receive from it no manner of benefit; nay, one who died 


ma- ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret Tondnieft and benevolence 
for him in our minds, when we read his ſtory: nay, what 
is ſtill more, one who has been the enemy of our country, 
ity, provided his wars were regulated by juſtice and humanity, 
as in the inftance of Pyrrhus, whom 7715 mentions: oft 
this occaſion in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such is the nas. 
| tural beauty and lovelineſs of virtue. | 
SToicisM, which was the pedantry of virtue, aſcribed 
all good qualifications, of what kind foever, to the virtu- 
am I ous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character Tully has 
me left of him, carried matters ſo far, that he would not al- 
fc. low any one but a virtuous man ts be handſome. This in- 
deed looks more like a philoſophical rant than the real o- 
e pinion of a wiſe man; yet this was what Cats very ſeriouſ- 
ly maintained. In ſhort, the Stoics thought they could 
not ſufficiently repreſent the excellence of virtue, if they - 
: did not comprehend in the notion of it all poſſible perfecti- 
ten ons; and therefore did not only ſuppoſe, that it was tran- 
ith. ſcendantly beautiful in itſelf, but that it made the very bo- 
ing WY d amiable, and baniſhed every kind of deformity from the 
his Bll perſon in whom it reſided. 
hal I x is a common obſervation, that the moft abandoned 
mi- to all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe who are re- 
I by lated to them TR a different character; and it is very ob- 
t by fervable, that none are more ſtruck with the charms of vir- - 
ene tue in the fair ſex, than thoſe who by their very admiration 
the of it are carried to a delire of ruining: it. | 
A virTvous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine picture 
ice, in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it makes 
ent the beautiful ſex all over charms. | | 
vb BY As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely nature, 
not there are ſome particular kinds of it which are more ſo than 
ain i others, and theſe are ſuch as difpoſe us to do good to inan- 
f king. tabs and abftinchce, faith and devotion, are 


WI : ; . in 
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in themſelves perhaps as laudable as any other virtue; but 


thoſe which make a man popular and beloved, are juſtice, 


charity, munificence, and, in ſhort, all the good qualitics 
that render us beneficial to each other. For which reaſon 


even an extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to recom- 
mend him but a falſe generofity, is often more beloved and 
eſteemed than a perſon of a much more finiſhed character, 
who is defective in this particular. ce. 
Tux two great ornaments of virtue, which ſhew her in 


the moſt advantageous views, and make her altogether 


lovely, are chearfulnefs and good- nature. Theſe general - 
ly go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to others who 


is not eaſy within himſelf. They are both very requiſite . 


in a virtuous mind, to keep out melencholy from the ma- 
ny ſerious thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder its na- 
tural hatred of vice from fouring into ſeverity and cenſo- 
riouſneſs. Ws 5 „ 

Ie virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 


of thoſe who can look upon it with an eye of hatred and 


ill-will, or can ſuffer their averſion for a party to blot out 
all the merit of the perſon who. is engaged in it. A man 
muſt be exceſſively ſtupid,” as well as uncharitable, who 
. believes that there is no virtue but on his own ſide, and 
that there are not men as honeſt as himſelf who may differ 
from him im political principles. Men may oppoſe one ano- 


ther in. ſome particulars, but ought not to carry their hatred 


to thoſe qualities which are of ſo amiable a nature in them- 
ſelves, and have nothing to do with the points in diſpute. 
Men of virtue, though of different intereſts, ought to con- 
ſider themſelves as more nearly united with ong another, 
than with the vicious part of mankind, who einbark with 


them in the ſame civil concerns. We ſhould bear the ſame 
love towards a man of honour, who is a living antagoniſt, 


which lh tells us in the forementioned paſſage every one 
naturally does to an enemy that is dead. In ſhort, we 


ſhould eſteem virtue, though in a foe, and abhor vice 


though in a friend. | rr Ro 

I SpEAK this with an eye to thoſe cruel treatments which 
men of all ſides are apt to give the characters of thoſe 
who do not agree with them. How many perſons of un- 


doubted probity, and exemplary virtue, on either ſide, are 


blackened and defamed? bow many men of honour 4 


6 . o -mãůnuůùusͥe K W ¾ W •ůãmhmH RW WW ,‚¾W¾„%ÿůuãhjm i , W A U W W 
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who are either the inſtruments or abettors in ſuch infernal 
dealings, ought to be looked upon as perſons who make 
uſe of religion to promote their cauſe, not of their. cauſe 


to promote religion. 6 | a ger 
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Judex et callidus audit. Hor. ſat. 9. I. 2. v. 10. 


4 judge of painting ou, aud man of Kill. C EE CH. 


Mr SpECTATOR,, Covent-Gard:n, Decem. 7. 

FT CANNOT, without a double injuſtice,. forbear ex- 
J preſſing to you the ſatisfaction which a whole clan 

of virtuoſos have received from thoſe hints which you 


o 


SPECTATOR to improve the pleaſures of ſight, and there 


pictures. When TI firſt went to view thoſe of  Raphae 

which you have celebrated, TI muſt confeſs I was but barely 
pleaſed ;* the next time I liked them better, but at laſt 
as I 'prew better acquainted with them, I fell deeply in 
love with them, like wiſe ſpeeches they funk deep into 
my heart; for you know, Mr SpEcraron, that a 


if he has not diſcretion, his merit ſoon vaniſhes away, 
while a wiſe man that has not ſo great a ſtock of wit, 
hall nevertbelefs give you a far greater and more laſting 
ſatisfaction: juſt ſo it is in a piqure that is ſinartly tonch- 
ed, but not well ſtudied; one may call it a witty picture, 


being called a fool. On the other hand, a picture that 
is thoroughly underſtood in the whole, and well per- 


on of geometry, carried on by the rules of perſpective, 
architecture, and anatomy, and per fected by a good har- 
mony, a juſt and natural colouring, and ſuch paſliqns, 
Gand expreſſions of the mind as are almoſt pecùliar to, 

Cl Wl: CUE e d «10: Maphotls 
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poſed to public obloquy and reproach? Thoſe therefore | 


have lately given the town on the cartons of the inimi- 
table Raphael. It ſhould: be methinks the buſineſs of a, 


cannot be a more immediate way toit, than recommend» - 
ing the ſtudy and obſervation of excellent drawings _ : 


man of wit may extremely affe one for the preſent, but 


tho' the painter in the mean time may be in danger of 


formed in the particulars, that is begun on the foundati- 
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ling too; and the virt 


Kapla]: this is what you may juſtly ſtile a wiſe picture, 
and which ſeldom fails to ſtrike us dumb, till we can 


ment upon it. Other pitures are made for the eyes on- 
ly, as rattles are made for childrens ears; and certainly 
that picture that only pleaſes the eye, without repreſent. 
ing ſome well - choſen part of nature or other, does but 


tator of nature is not to be eſteemed the beſt painter, 
but he that makes the greateſt ſhow and glare of colours; 
It will neceſſarily follow, that he who can array him- 


© ſelf in the moſt gaudy draperies is beſt dreſt and he that 


* canſpeak the loudeſt the beſt orator. Every man when he 


© looks on a picture ſhould examine it. according to that. 


© ſhare of reaſon he is maſter of, or he will be in danger 
* of making a wrong judgment. If men as they walk a- 
broad would make more frequent obſervations on theſe 


- © beauties of nature which every moment preſent them- 
© ſelves to their view, they would be better judges when 


4 they ſaw her well imitated at home: This would help 


| © to correct thoſe errors which maſt pretenders fall into, 


© who are over hafty in their judgm=nts, and will not ſtay 
to let reaſon come in for a ſhare in the deciſion. 'Tis 
© far want of this that men miſtake in this caſe and in 
© common life, a wild extravagant pencil for one that s 
© truly bold aud great, an impudent fellow for a man of 


true courage and bravery, haſty and unreaſonable actions 


© for enterprizes of ſpirit. and reſolution, gaudy colouring 

* for that which is truly beautiful, a falſe and inſiouating 

© diſcourſe for ſimple truth elegantly recommended. The 

© parellel will hold through al the parts of life and paint- 
van | | 

+ to ſee- you draw it with your terms of art. As the ſha- 

dos in picture repreſent the ferious. or melancholy,. fo 


* the lights do the bright and lively tboughts: As there, 


© ſhould be but one forcible light in a picture which, ſhould 
catch the eye and fall on the hero, ſo there ſhould be 
but one object of oyr love, even the Author of nature. 
© Theſe and the like f̃eflections well improved, might very 
much contribute to open the beauty of that art, and pre- 


vent young people from being poiſoned by the Ill * 


aſſemble all our faculties to make but a tolerable judg. 


ſhew what fine colours are to be fold at the colour ſhopgff 
and mocks the works of the Creator, If the beſt imi-⸗ 


s above-inentioned ill be glad 


- 
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« of any extravagant workman that ſhould beimpoſed ur- 


on us. 6 


ta, STR, Your moſt humble ſeroant: 


Mr SpecTAToR, 5 e 
c HOUGH I am a woman, yet I am one of thoſe 
© { who confeſs themſelves highly pleaſed with a ſpe- 
© culation you obliged the world with ſome time ago from 
an old Greek poet you call Simonides, in relation to the 
« ſeveral natures and diſtindtions of our own ſex. I could 
not but admire how juftly the characters of women in 


4 this age fall in with the times of Si1onides, there be- 


ing no one of thoſe ſorts I have not at ſome time or other 
« of my life met with a ſample of. But, Sir, the ſubje& of 


© this preſent addreſs, are a {et of women comprehended, 


think, in the ninth ſpecie of that ſpeculation called 
© the apes; the deſcription of whom I find to be, © That 
e they are ſuch as are both ugly and ill-natured, who 


« have nothing beautiful themſelves, and endeavour to de- 


tract from or ridicule every thing that appears ſo in 
© others.” Now, Sir, this ſet, as I have been told, is 


very frequent in the great town where you live; but as 


my circumſtance of life obliges me to reſide altogether in 
the country, though not many miles from London, I 
cannot have met with a great number of them, nor indeed 
is it a deſirable acquaintance, as I have lately found by 

experience. You muſt know, Sir, that at the beginning 
Hof this ſummer a family of theſe apes came and ſettled. 


for the ſeaſon not far from the place where I Hve. As 


© they were ſtrangers in the country, they were viſited by 
the ladies about them, af whom Twas one, with an humani- 
ty uſual in thoſe that paſs moſt of their time in ſolitude. 
The apes lived with us very agreeably our own way till 
towards the end of the ſummer; when they began to be- 
think themſelves of returning to town ; then it was, Mr 
© SPECTATOR, that they began to ſet themſelves about 
* the proper and diſtinguiſhing buſineſs of their character; 
* and, as it is ſaid of evil ſpirits, that they are apt to carry 
away a peice of the houſe they are about to leave, the 
apes, without regard to common mercy, civility, or gra- 
* titude, thought fit to mimic and fall foul on the faces, 
' dreſs, and behaviour of their innocent neighbours, beſtow- 

e 2 ö og: 
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r ing abominable cenſures and diſgraceful appellations, m. 
c eommonly called nick-names, on all of them; and in 


« ſhort, like true fine ladies, made their honeſt plainneß 75 
and ſincerity matter of ridicule. I could not but acquaint its 
« you with theſe grievances, as well at the deſire of all pot 
« the parties injured, as from my own inclination. I hope ex 
« Sir, if you can't propoſe entirely to reform this evil, you 21 
will take ſuch notice of it in ſome of your future ſpecu- 5 
c lations, as may put 'the deſerying part of our ſex on their Ka 
c guard againſt theſe creatures; and at the ſame time the 113 
c apes may be ſenſible, that this fort of mirth is ſo far the 
c from an innocent diverfton, that it is, in the higheſt de- per 
4 -gree, that vice which is faid to comprehend all others. 
I, S I N, Your humble ſervant, Ml Ti 
30 „ nnd Conſtantia Field. tha 
e | $ fab) 
Ne 245. Tueſday, December 11. © FD). 
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Ficta voluptatis caufa ſint proxima veris. CIT, F ] 

M Honk. Ars. poet. v. 338. , 

ES 5 & 5 : 1 1 N 1 1 _ * N : Eo 9"@ 3 | 
Fiction,, to pleaſe, ſhould wear the face of truth, | , 80 
* | *HERE is nothing which one regards ſo much with 925 
1 an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when it has 3 
in it a daſh of folly. At the fame time that one eſteems il , ne 
the virtue, one is tempted to laugh at the ſimplicity which Ss 
accompanies it. . When a man is made up wholly of the ; 2 
dove, without the leaſt grain of the ſerpent in his compo- WI. x 
ſition, he becomes ridiculous in many circumſtances of lit, WW , — 
and very often diſcredits his beſt actions. The Cordelier. ; * 
tell a ſtory of their founder St Francis, that as he paſſed I ,“ 
the ſtreets in the duſk of the evening, he diſcovered a young Wl . 4s 
fellow with a maid in a corner; upon which the good man, . 1b 
ſay they, ſifted up his hands to heaven with a ſecret thank!- . = 
giving, that there was ſtill fo muchChriſtian charity in the BY , — 
world. The innocence of the faint made him miſtake the Wi _ ha 
kiſs of a lover for a ſalute of charity. I am heartily con- .: 


, | 2 . .- "6. in 
cerned when I fee a virtuous man without a competent Bl . - 
"knowledge of the world; and if there be any uſe in thele 
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my papers, it is this, that without repreſenting vice under 


any falſe alluring notions, they give my reader an inlight 


into the ways of men, and repreſent human nature in all 
its changeable colours. The man who has not been en- 
gaged in any of the foilies of the world, or, as Shakeſpear 
exprelles it, hackney'd in the wvays of men, may here find 
a picture of its follies and extravagancies. The virtuous 
and the innocent may know in Tpeculation what they could 
never arrive at by practice, and by this means avoid the 
ſnares of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and 
the reaſonings of the prejudiced. Their minds may be o- 
pened without being vitiated. ER + 

IT is with an eye to my following correſpondent, Mr. 
Timolhy Doodle, who ſeems a very well-meaning man, 
that I have wfitten this ſhort preface, to which 1 ſhall 
ſubjoin a letter from the ſaid Mr Doodle. | 


SIR: 

: | CovrLD heartily wifh that you would let us know your 

opin ion upon ſeveral innocent diverſions which are in 
uſe among us, and which are very proper to pak away a 
winter night, for thoſe who do not care to throw away 
their time at an opera, or at the play-houſe. I would 
gladly know in particular, what notion you have of hot 
cockles; as alſo whether you think that queftions and 
commands, mottos, ſimilies, and croſs-purpoſes, have 
not more mirth and wit in them, than thofe public di- 
verſions which are-grownſo very faſhionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daughters, who 
* read your papers with a great deal of pleaſure, ſome of 


« A <A 


c 
. 
. 
f 
. 


* thoſe ſports and paſtimes that may be practiſed within 


* doors, and by the fire- ſide, we who are maſters of fami- 
lies ſhould be hupely obliged to you. I need not tell 
you that. I would have thefe ſports and paſtimes not on- 
ly merry but innorent, for which reaſon I have not men- 
"tioned either whiſk or lanterloo, nor indeed ſo much as 
© one and thirty. After having communicated to you my 
© requeſt upon this ſubject, I will be ſo free as to tell you 
how my wife and I paſs away theſe tedious winter even- 
* ings with a great deal of pleaſure.  Tho' ſhe be young, 
and handſom, and good-humoured to a miracle, ſhe does 
* not care for gadding abroad like others of her ſex. There 
Vox. III. : A a © 
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© 1s a very friendly man, a colonel in the army, whom ] 
© am mightily obliged to for his civilities, that comes to 
* ſee nie almoſt every night; for he is not one of thoſe 


© giddy young fellows that cannot live out of a play-houſe, 


© When we are together, we very often make a party at 
© blind man's buff, which is a ſport that I like the better, 
© becauſe there is a good deal of exerciſe in it. The co- 
© lonel and I are blinded. by turns, and you would laugh 
©. your heart out to ſee what pains my dear takes to hoog- 
wink us, fo that it is impoſſible for us to ſee the leaſt 
© glimpſe of light. The poor colonel ſometimes hits his 
* noſe againſt a poſt, and makes us die with laughing. I 
© have generally the good luck not to hurt myſelf, but am 
very often above half an hour before I can catch either 
of them; for you muſt know we hide ourſelves up and 

© down in corners, that we may have the more ſport. I 
© only give you this hint as a ſample of ſuch innocent di- 
© verſions as I would have you recommend; and am, 


Moſt eſteemed S TI R, your ever loving friend, 
| | Timothy Doodle, 


TRE following letter was occaſioned by my laſt Thur/- 


day's paper upon the abſence of lovers, and the methods 


therein mentioned of making ſuch abſence ſupportable. 


"= © RR => 
* A MONG the ſeveral ways of conſolation which ab- 
6 ſent lovers make uſe of while their fouls are in that 
© ſtate of departure, which you ſay is death in love, there 
© are ſome very material ones that have eſcaped your no- 
© tice. Among theſe, the firft and moſt received is a crook- 
© ed ſhilling, which has adminiſtred great comfort to our 
f fore: fathers, and is till made uſe of on this occaſion with 
very good effect in moſt parts of her majeſty's domini- 
. ons. There are ſome, I know, who think a crown piece 
c 
c 
c 


cut in two equal party and preſerved 12 diſtant lo- 


vers, is of more ſovereign virtue than the former. But 
ſince opinions are divided in this particular, why may not 
the ſame perſons make uſe of both? The figure of a 
© heart, whether cut in ſtone or caſt in metal, whether 
: pn, 4 dlieeding 
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© bleeding upon an altar, ſtuck with darts, or held in the 


hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as taliſ- 
© manic in diſtreſſes of this nature. I am acquainted with 


© many a brave fellow, who carries his miſtreſs in the lid 


« of his ſnuff- box, and by that expedient has ſupported 
© himſelf under the abſence of a whole cainpaign. For my 
own part, I have tried all thele remedies, but never found 
« ſo much benefit from any as from a ring, in which my 


« miſtreſs's hair is platted together, very artificially, in a 


kind of true-lover's knot. As I have received a great 
« benefit from this ſecret, I think myſelf obliged to com- 


municate it to the public, for the good of my fellow-ſub- 


jects. I deſire you will add this letter as an appendix 


to your conſolations upon abſence, and I am, | 
| Your very bumble ſervant. T. B. 


I SHALL conclude this paper with a letter from an uni- 
verſity gentleman, occaſioned by my laſt Tueſday's paper, 
wherein I gave ſome account of the great feuds which hap- 


pened formerly in thoſe learned bodies, between the nio- 


dern Greeks and Trojans. 


„ 


a Tx will give you to underſtand, that there js at 


4 _ preſent in the ſociety, whereof 1 am a member, 
a very confiderable body of Trejans, who upon a 
proper occaſion, would not fail to declare ourſelves. In 
© the mean while we do all we can to annoy our enemies 
by ſtratagem, and arereſolved by the firſt opportunity to 


attack Mr Fo/Þna Barnes, whom we look upon as the 
* Achilles of the oppoſite party. As for myſelf, I have had 


© the reputation ever ſince I came from ſchool, of being a 
* truſty Trajan, and am reſolved never to give quarter to 
the ſmalleſt particle of Greek, wherever I chance to meet 
you ſometimes hang out Creek colours at the head of 
* your paper, and ſometimes give a word of the enemy e- 


ren in the body of it. When I meet with any thing of 


* this nature, I throw down your ſpeculations upon the 


| © table, with that form of words which we make uſe of | 


© when we declare war upon an author, 
| Cræcum eft, non poteſt leg, 
Aa2 * E'N 


© it. It is for this reaſon I take it very ill of you, that 
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1 give you this hint, that you may, for the future, abſtain 
© from any ſuch hoſtilities at your peril. 
C | 7 5 Troilus 


— 
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| How. Il, 46, v. 24, 


Nd amorous hero ever gave thee birth, 

Nor ever tender gooddeſi brought thee forth : 
Some rugged * hard intrails gave thee form, 
And reging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſlorm : 

ſoul well-ſuiting thy teupe ſtuou. kind, 
So rough thy manzers, fo. untam'd thy mind. 
| Pop. 


Me SpeECTATCR, 


* oh ee paper is part of the equipage of the tea- 
table, I conjure you to print what I now write to 
you: for I have no other way to communicate what I 
have to fay to the fair ſex on the moſt. important cir- 

cumftance of life, even the care of. children. I do not 
underſtand that you profeſs your paper is always to conſiſt 
of matters which are only to entertain the learned and po- 
lite, but that it may agree with your deſign to publiſh 
{ome which may tend to the information of mankind in 
general; and when it does. ſo, you do more than writing 
wit and humour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of 
all the abuſes that ever you have as yet endeavoured to 
reform, certainly not one wanted fo inuch your aſliſt- 
ance.as the abuſe in nurſing children. It is unmerciful 
to ſee, that a woman endowed with all: the perfections 
and bleſſings of nature,. can, as ſoon. as ſhe is delivered, 
turn off her innocent, tender, and kelpleſs infant, and. 
give it up to a woman that is (ten thouſand to one) -— 
——- 3 | 5 - ther 
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ther in health nor good condition, neither ſound in mind 
nor body, that has neither honour nor reputation, neither 
love nor pity for the poor babe, but more regard for the 
money than for the whole child, and neverwill take further 
care of it than what by all the encouragement of money 


would not nurſe the plant of another ground, altho' ne- 
ver ſo much improved, by reaſon that plant was not of its 
c/n production. And ſince another's child is no more natu- 
ral to a nurſe, thana plant to a ſtrange and different ground, 

' how can it be ſuppoſed that-the child ſhould thrive; a «l 
if it thrives, muſt it not imbibe the groſs humours and qua- 
© Iities of the nurſe, like a plant in a different ground, or 
like a graft upon a different ſtock ? Do not we obſerve, 
that a lamb ſucking a goat changes very much its na- 
ture, nay, even its ſkin and wool into the goat kind? The 
power of a furſe over a child, by infuſing into it, with 
© her milk, her qualities and diſpoſition, is ſufficiently and 
daily obſerved; hence came that old ſaying concerning 
* an ill natured and malicious fellow, that he had imbib- - 
ed Lis malice with his nurſe's milk, or that ſome brute 
© or other had been his nurſe. Hence Romulus and Re- 
© 245 were ſaid to have been nurſed by a wolf, Telephus 
the ſon of Hercules by a hind, Pelias the fon of Neptune 
© by:a mare, and /Zgi//hus by a goat; not that they had 
actually ſucked ſuch creatures, as ſome ſimpletons have 
* imagined, but that their nurſes had been of ſuch a nature 
and temper, and infuſed fuch into them. _. 

Max inſtances may be produced from good authori- 
ties and daily experience, that children actually ſuck in 
© the ſeveral paſſions and depraved inclinations of their nur- 
© ſes, as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, ſadneſs, deſire and 
* averſion. This Diodoriss, lib. 2. witneſſes, when he ſpeaks, 
* ſaying, that Nero the emperor's nurſe had been very 
much addicted to drinking; which habit Nero received 
* from his nurſe, and was ſo very particular in tliis, that 
the people took fo much notice of it, as inſtead of The + 
( rins Nero, they called him Biberiut Mero. The fame 
* Diodorus allo relates of Caligula, predeceſſor to Nero, 
that his nurſe uſed to moiſten the nipples of her breaſt 
frequently with blood, to make Caligula take the better 
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hold of them; which, ſays Diodorus, was the cauſe that 


* | 1 made 
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made him ſo blood-thirſty and cruel all his life-time af. 
© ter, that he not only committed frequent murder by his 


* own hand, but likeways wiſhed that all humankind were 


© but one neck, that he might have the pleaſure to cut it 
© off, Such like degeneracies aftoniſh the parents, who 


not knowing after whom the child can take, ſee one to 


< mcline to ſtealing, another to drinking, cruelty, ſtupidi-; 
© ty; yet all theſe are not minded. Nay, it is eaſy to de- 
© monſtrate, that a child, altho' it be born from the beſt 
of parents, may be corrupted by an ill- tempered nurſe, 
How many children do we ſee daily brought into fits, 
© confumptions, rickets, &c. merely by ſucking their nur- 


© ſes when in a paſſion or fury? But indeed almoft any dif- 


order of the nurſe is a diſorder to the child, and few nur. 
© ſes can be found in this town but what labour under ſome 


« diſtemper or other. The firſt queſtion that is generally 


* aſked a young woman that wants to be a nurſe, Why 
© ſhe ſhould be a nurſe to other people's children! is an- 


* {wered, by her having an HI huſband, and that ſhe muſt 


© make ſhift to live. I think now this very anfwer is enough 
© to give any body a ſhock, if duly conſidered; for an ilt 

(band may, or ten to one if he does not, bring home 
© his wiſe an ill diſtemper, or at leaſt vexation and diſturb- 
s ance. Beſides, as ſhe takes the child out of mere neceſ- 
© ſity, her food will be accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at 


© beſt : hence proceeds an ill-concoRted and coarſe food 


© for the child; for, as the blood, fo is the milk; and hence 
J am very well aſſured proceeds the ſcurvy, the evil, and 
© many other diſtempers. I beg of you, for the fake of 


© the many poor infants that may and will be ſaved, by 


© weighing this caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the people with 
c the utmoſt vehemence to let the children ſuck their own 
© mothers, both for the benefit of mother and child. For 
the general argument, that a mother is weakened by 
giving ſuck to her children, is vain and ſimple; I will 
© maintain that the mother grows ſtronger by it, and will 


© have her health better than ſhe would have otherwiſe: 


She will find it the greateſt cure and preſervative for the 
« vapours and future miſcarriages, much beyond any other 
© remedy whatſoever : Her children will be like giants; 
whereas otherwiſe they are but living ſhadows and like 
unripe fruit: and certainly if a woman is ftrong _ 


* 
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to bring forth a child, ſhe is beyond all doubt ſtrong e- 
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nough to nurſe it afterwards. It grieves me to obſerve” 
and conſider how many poor children are daily ruined 
by careleſs nurfes ;. and yet how tender ought they to be 
of a poor infant, ſince the leaſt hurt or blow, eſpecially 
upon the head, may make it ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or other- 

wiſe miſerable for eve: ? __ | 
Bur I cannot well leave this ſubject as vet; for it 


ſeems to me very unnatural, that a woman that has fed 


2 child as part of herſelf for nine months, ſhould have 


no deſire to nurſe it farther, when brought to light and 
before her eyes, and when by its cry, it implores her aſſiſt- 
tance and the office of a mother. Do not the very 
cruelleſt of brutes tend their young ones with all the care 
and delight imaginable? for how can ſhe be called a 
mother that will not nurſe her young ones? The earth 
is called the mother of all things, not becauſe ſhe pro- 


duces, but becauſe ſhe maintains and nurfes what ſhe pro- 


' duces: The generation of the infant i the effect of de- 


fire, but the care of it argues virtue and choice. I am 
not ignorant but that there are fome caſes of neceſſity 
where a mother cannot give ſuck, and then out of two 
evils the leaſt muſt be choſen ; but there are fo very few, 
that Jam ſure in a thoufand there is hardly one real in- 
tance; for if a woman does but know that her huſband 
can ſpare about three or ſix ſhillings a week extraordina- 


ry (although this is but ſeldom conſidered) ſhe certainly, 


with the aſfiſtance of her goſſips, will ſoon perſuade the 
good man, to ſend the child to nurſe, and eaſily impoſe 
upon him, by pretending indiſpoſition. This cruelty is 


* ſupported by falhion, and nature gives place to cuſtom, 


T 1 SI R. Tour humble ſervant. 
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Their untir'd lips a wordy torrent pour. 
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W. are told by ſome ancient authors, that Socrates 


was inſtructed in eloquence by a woman, whoſe 
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of a month's converſation. She blamed the bride iu one 
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name, if I am not miſtaken, was Appaſia. I have indeed; 
very often, looked upon tliat art as the moſt proper for tho 
female ſex, 'and I think the univerſities would do well to 
conſider, whether they ſhould not fill the rhetoric chairs 
with ſhe: profeſſors. 323 | 
Ix has been ſaid in the praiſe of fome men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing; but it 
muſt be owned to the honour of the other ſex, that there 
are many among them who can talk whole hours togetker 
upon nothing. I have known a woman branch out into a 
long extempore diſſertation upon the edging of a petticoat, 
and chide her ſervant for breaking a china cup, in all the 
figures of rhetoric. „ | 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of judicature, 
I am-perſuaded they would carry the eloquence of the bar 
to greater heighths than it bas yet een at. If any ce 
doubts this, let him but be preſent at thoſe debates which 
frequently ariſe among the ladies of the. Briti/þ fiſhery, 

THe firſt kind therefore of female orators which I ſhall | 
take notice of, are thoſe who are employed in ſtirring uy 
the paſſions, a part of rhetoric in which Socrates his wife: 
had perhaps made a greater proficiency. than his above- 
mentioned teacher. „ 5 

TRE ſecond kind of female orators are thoſe who deal 
in invectives, and who are commonly known by the name 
of the cenſorious. The imagination and elocution of this 
ſet of rhetoricians is wonderful. With what a fluency of 
invention, and copiouſncſs of expreſſion, will they enlarge 
upon every little ſlip in the behaviour of another? With 
how many different circumſtances, and with what variety 
of phraſes, will they tell over the fame ſtory? I have 
known an old lady make an unhappy marriage the ſahjet 


place; pitied her in another; laughed at her in a third; 
wondered at her in a fourth; was angry with her in a 
fifth; and in ſhort, wore out a pair of coach-horſes in ex- 
preſſing her concern for her. At length, after having quite 
exhauſted the ſubject on this ſide, ſhe made a viſit to the 
new-married pair, praiſed the wife for the prudent choice 
ſhe had made, told her the unreaſonable reffections which 
fome malicious people had caſt upon her, and deſited that 
they might be better acquainted. The cenſure and — 2 

1 e . ation 
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| hation of this kind of women are therefore only to be con- 


fidered as helps to diſcourſe. | 


A THIRD kind of female orators may be comprehended 
under the word Goſſips. Mrs Fiddle Faddls is perfectly 
accompliſhed in this fort of eloquence; ſhe launches out. 
intodeſcriptions of chriſtenings, runs diviſions upon an head. 
dreſs, knows every diſh of meat that is ſerved up in- her 
neighbourhood, and entertains her company a whole after- 
noon together with the wit of her little boy, before he is 
able to l! oo 

Tn Coquette may be looked up as a fourth kind of 
female orator. To give herſelf the larger field for dif 
courſe, ſhe hates and loves in the ſame breath, talks to her 
lap-dog, or parrot, is uneaſy in all kinds of weather, and: 
in every part of the room: ſhe has falſe quarrels and feigne 


ed obligations to. all the men of her acquaintance; ſighs. 


when ſhe is not ſad, and laughs when. ſhe is not merry. 
The coquette is in particular a great miſtreſs of that part 
of oratory which is called action, and indeed ſeems to ſpeak 
ſor no other purpoſe, but as it gives her an opportunity of 
ſtirring a limb, or varying a feature, of glancing her eyes, 
or playing with her fan. RE. | 
As for news-mongers, politicians, mimics, ſtory-tellers, 
with other characters of that nature, which give birth to 
loquacity, they are as commonly found among the men 
p the women; for which reaſon I ſhall paſs them over in 
ence. - . | | 
I Have often been puzzled to aſlign a cauſe why women 
ſhould have this talent of a ready utterance in ſo much. 
greater perfection than men. I have ſometimes fancied 
that they have not aretentive power, or the faculty of ſup- 
preſſing their thoughts, as men have, but that they are 
neceſſitated to ſpeak every thing they think, and if fo, it 
would perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong: argument to the Car- 
t://ans, for the ſupporting of their doctrine, that the ſoul 
always thinks. But as ſeveral are of opinion, that the fair 
ex are not altogether ſtrangers to the art of diſſembling 
and concealing their thoughts, I have been forced to re- 
linquiſh- that opinion, and have therefore endeavoured to 
ſeek after ſome better reaſon. In arder to it, a friend of 
nine, whp is an excellent anatomiſt, has promiſed me by 
the irſt opportunity: to diſſet a woman's tongue, and to. 
| . examine 


examine whether there may not be in it certain juices 
which render it ſo wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whe. 


ther the fibres of it may not be made up of a finer or more: 


pliant thread, or whether there are not in it ſome particu- 
lar muſcles which dart it up and down by fuch ſudden 
glances and vibrations; or whether in the laſt place, there 
may not be certain undiſcovered channels running from the 
head and the heart, to this little inſtrument of loquacity, 
and conveying into it a perpetual affluence of animal ſpirits, 
Nor muſt I omit the reaſon which Hudibras has Ls, why 
thoſe who can talk on trifles ſpeak with the greateſt fluency ; 
namely, that the tongue is like a race-horſe, which runs 
the faſter the leſſer weight it carries. „ 
Wnlcn of theſe reaſons ſoever may be looked upon as 
the moſt probable, I think the Iriſpmaus thought was 
very natural, who, after ſome hours converſation with a 
female orator, told her, that he believed her tongue was 
very glad when ſhe was aſleep, for that it had not a mo- 
menf's reſt all the While ſhe was awake. 
Thar excellent old ballad of the wanton wife Bath 
bas the following remarkable lines. 2 


aßen f e 
 AnD Ovid, though in the diſeription of a very barba 
rous circumſtance, tells us, That when the tongue of 4 
beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the ground, 
it could not forbear muttering even in that poſture. *' 


— Comprenſam forcipe linguam 

Aoſtulit enſ+ fero. Radix micut ulti lingue. | 

555 jacet, terreque tremens immurmurat atræ ; 
tgue ſalire ſulet mutilatæ cauda volubræ 


Paltitat — | Mær. I. 6. V. 556. 

— — l be blade had cut 

Her tongue - ſheer off, cloſe to the trembling root- 
The mangled part ſtill quiver'd on the ground, 
Murmuring with a faint iinper fect ſound ; © 
And, as a ſer pent wreaths his wounded train, 


Vneaſy, panting, and poſſeſſed with pain. 
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Ir a tongue would be talking without 2 mouth, what 


could it have done when it had all its organs of ſpeech, and 
accomplices of ſound. about it? I might here mention the 


tory of the pippin woman, had I not ome reaſon to look 
upon it as fabulous. W 


I wvsT confeſs I am fo wonderfully charmed with the 


muſic of this little inſtrument, that I would by no means 


diſcourage it. All that I aim at by this diſſertation is, to 


cure it of ſeveral difagreeable notes, and in particular of 
thoſe little jarrings and diſſonances which ariſe from anger, 


cenſoriouſneſs, goſſiping, and coquetry. In ſhort, I would 
always have. it tuned by good nature, truth, diſcretion, = 


ſincer ity. 


No. 248. a Friday, December 14. 


Hoc maxime dfficii eſt, ut quiſque maxime vis indigeat, 
ita ei pot iſimum opitulari. i 


I. is a principal point of duty, to aſſiſt another moſt, 


when he ſtands moſt in need of aſſiſtance 


'] are none who deſerve fuperiority over others 
in the eſteem of mankind, who do not make it their 
endeavour to be beneficial to ſociety; and who, upon 
all occaſions which their circumſtances of life can adminiſter, 
do not take a certain unfeigned pleaſure in conferring be- 
nefits of one kind or other. Thoſe whoſe great talents 


and high birth have placed them in conſpicuous ſtations of * 


life, are indifpenſibly obliged to exert ſome noble inclina-. 


tions for the ſervice-of the world, or elſe ſuch r 5 
become misfortunes, and ſhade and privacy are a more eli- * 


fibie portion. Where opportunities and. inclinations are 
given to the ſame perſon, we ſometimes ſee ſublime inſtan- 


ces of virtue, which ſo dazzle our imagination, that we, ** 


look with ſcorn on all which in lower ſcenes of life'we 
may ourſelves be able to practiſe. But this is a vicieus way 
of thinking; and it bears ſome ſpice of romantic madneſs, 
for a man to imagine that he muſt grow ambitious, or ſeek 
adventures, to be able to do great actions. It is in every 
man's power in the world, who is above mere poverty, not 
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only to do things worthy but heroic. The great founda - 
Tion of civil virtue is ſelf-denial; and there is no one above 


the neceſſities of life, hut has opportunities of exerciſing 


that noble quality, and doing as much as bis circumſtances 
will bear for the eaſe ud convenience of other men; and 
he who does more than ordinarily men practiſe upon ſuch 
occaſions, as occur in his life, deſerves the value of his friends, 
a3 if he had done enterprizes which are uſually attended 
with the higheſt glory. Men of public ſpirit differ rather 
in their circumſtances than their virtue; and the man who 
does all he can in a low ſtation, is more a hero than he 
who omits any worthy action he is able to accompliſh in a 


great one, It is not many years apo ſince Lapirius, in 


wrong of his elder brother, came to a great eſtate by gift 
of his father, by reaſon of the diſſolute behaviour of the 
firſt born. Shame and contrition reformed the life of the 
diſinherited youth, and he became as remarkable for his 

ood qualities as formerly for his errors. Lapirius, who 
obſerved his brother's amendment, ſent him on a new- 
- years-day in the morning the following letter: | 


Honcured Brother, 


hs I Inci.o0sx to you the deeds whereby my father gave 
1 me this houſe and land: Had he lived till now, he 
© would not have beſtowed it in that manner ; he took it 
from the man you were, and I reftore it to the man 
you are. I am, EE; 


ST X, Your a Heclionate Brother, 
and humble ſervaut, P. T. 


As great and exalted ſpirits undertake the purſuit of ha- 
ꝛardous actions for the good of others, at the ſame time 
gratifying their paſſion for glory: ſo do worthy minds in 
the domeltic way of life deny themſelves many advanta- 
ges, to ſatisfy a generous benevolence which they bear to 
their friends oppreſſed with diſtreſſes and calamities Such 
natures one may call ſtores of providence, which are ac- 
tuated by a ſecret celeſtial influence to undervalue the ordi- 
nary gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to an heart 
loaded with affliction, to Gave a falling family, to preſerve 
a branch of trade in their neighbourhood, and give mm 
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to the induſtrious, 'preſerve the portion of the helpleſs in- 
fant, and raiſe the head of the mourning father. People 
whoſe hearts are wholly bent towards pleaſure, or intent 


upon gain, never hear of the noble vccurrences among men 


of induſtry and humanity. It would look like a city ro- 
mance, to tell them of the generous merchant, who the 


other day ſent this billet to an eminent trader under diffi- 


culties to ſupport himſelf, in whoſe fall many hundreds 
belide s himſelf had periſhed ; but becaufe I think there is 
more ſpirit and true gallantry in it, than in any letter Ihave 
ever read from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it even in 
the mercantile honeſt ſtile in which it was ſenn t. 


SIR, 


. 


— 


HAV heard of the cafualties wlüch have involved 


* | you in extreme diſtreſs at this time; and knowing 
« you to be a man of great r induſtry and pro- 
« bity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good chear, 
the bearer brings with him five thouſand pounds, and 
has my order to anſwer your drawing as much more on 
my account. I did this in hafte, for fear I ſhonld come 
too late for your relief; Nr may value yourſelf with 


me to the ſum of fifty thouland pounds; for I can very 
| chearfully run the hazard of being {6 much leſs rich than 


I am now, to fave an honeſt man whom I love. 
| Your friend and ſeroant, W. P. 


I THINK there is ſomewhere in Momtaigne mention 


made of a family-book, wherein all the occurrences that 
happened from one generation of that houſe to. another 


were recorded. Were there ſuch a method in the fami- 
lies which were concerned in this generoſity, it would be 
an hard taſk for the greateſt in Europe to give, in their 
own, an inſtance of a benefit better placed, or conferred 


with a more graceful” air. It has been heretofore urged, 


how barbarous and inhumane is any unjuſt ſtep made to. 
the diſadvantage of a trader; and by how, much ſuch an 
act towards him is deteſtabte, by ſo much an act of kind- 
neſs. towards him is laudable. I remember to haye heard 
a bencher of the Temple tell a ſtory of a tradition. in their 


houſe, where they had Formerly a cuſtom of chuling kings 


% - 
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N 
for ſuch a ſeaſon, and allowing bim his expences at the 5 
charge of the ſociety: one of our kings, ſaid my friend, on 
carried his royal inclination a little too far, and there was th 
a committee ordered to look into the management of bis ſe 
treaſury. Among other things it appeared, that his Ma- pe 
jeſty walk ing inceg. in the cloiter, had overheard a poor 7 
£ man ſay to another, ſuch a ſmall ſum would make me the Ki 
- happieſt man in the world. The king out of his royal 
: compaſſion privately inquired into his character, and find- tt 
ing him a proper obje& of charity, lent him the money. 5 
When the committee read the report, the houſe paſſed yr 
his accounts with, a plaudite without farther examination, eff 
upon recital of this article in them, _ | TEES, 0 
- h | E: a d. | 
T For making a man tapfy 10: o: 00 ne 
+7 | 521 5 55 c E 5 {a1 
Ne 249. Saturday, December 15. - 
| Texg drxaipog iy Bpores Servoy xaxove Frag. Vet. Poet. 
| Mirth out of ſeaſon is a grievous ill. | nc 
| \ A THEN I make choice of a ſubject that hag not been 
treated of by others, I throw together my reflec- - 
tions on it without any order or method, fo that = 
they may appear rather in the looſeneſs and freedom of an = 
eſſay, than in the regularity of a ſet diſcourſe. It is after bl 
this manner, that I ſhall conſider laughter and ridicule in by 
my preſent paper. *y + 7 = 
Ma is the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation; all above 55 
and below him are ſerious. He ſees things in a different Ns | 
light from other beings, and finds his mirth ariſing fren = 
odjects that, perhaps, cauſe ſomething like pity or difplea- 
fire in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a very good DO 
counterpoiſe to the ſpleen; and it ſeems but reaſonable, bit 
that we ſhould be capable of receiving joy from what is (1 
no real good to us, ſince we can receive grief from what : 
a. 2 ee A a, 
I nave, in my forty-ſeventh paper, raiſed a ſpeculation dif 
on the notion of a modern philoſopher, who deſcribes the the 


firſt motive of laughter to be a ſecret compariſon which 


we make ta ourſelves, and the perſons we laugh at ; 
or, in other words, that ſatisfaction which we receive from 
the opinion of ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when we 
ſee the abſurdities of. another, or when we reflect on any 
paſt abſurdities of our own.. This ſeems to hold in moſt 
caſes, and 'we may obſervethat-the vaineſt part of man- 
kind are the. moſt addicted te this paſſion. Pt 
I Haves read a ſermon of a conventual in the ud of 
Noms on thoſe words of the wiſe man, I ſaid of laughter, 
it is mad; and of -mirth,' -what does it © upon which he 


Haid it down as a 2 of doctrine, that laughter was the 


effect of original n, and that Adam could not laugh be- 
fore the fall. 

LavonreR, while it laſts, Shakers and unbraces: the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and cauſes a kind of remiſſ- 
neſs and. diſſolution | in all the powers of the ſoul: and thus 


far it may be looked upon as a weakneſs in the compoſi- 


tion of human nature. But if we conſider the frequent relief? 
we receive from. it, and how often it breaks the gloom . 
which is apt to depreſs the mind and damp our ſpirits, with 


tranſient unexpected ee of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of life. 


Tus talent of turning men into ridicule, and expoſing 


ta laughter thoſe one converſes with, is the qualification of 
little ungenerous tempers. A young man with this caſt of 
mind cuts himſelf off from all manner of improvement. E- 
very one has his flaws and weakneſſes; nay, the greateſt 
blemiſhes are often found in the moſt ſhining chatacters ; 


but what an abſurd thing it is to paſs over all the valuable 


parts of a man, and fix our attention on his infirmities? to 


obſerve his imperfections more than his virtues? and to 
make uſe of him for the ſport of others, rather than 5 : 


our own improyernent ? - 

We therefore very often find, that perſons the moſt ac- 
compliihed 1a ridicule are thoſe who are very ſhrewd at 
hitting a blot, without exerting any thing maſterly in them- 


ſelves. As there are many eminent critics who never writ 


a good line, there are many admirable buffoons that ani- 
madvert upon every ſingle defect in another, without ever 
diſcovering the leaſt beauty of their own. By this me ins, 
— unlucke :y little wits often gain reputation in the eſt em 
| | Bb 2. | or. 
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of vulgar minds, and raiſe themſelves above perſons of 
much more laudable characters. i | 


IF the talent of ridicule were emplayed to laugh men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe to the world 


but, inſtead of this, we find that it is generally made uſe of 
to laugh men out of virtue and good ſenſe, by attacking 
every thing that is folemn and ſerious, decent and praiſc- 
worthy in human life. | 

WE may obſerve, that in the firſt ages of the world, 
when the great ſouls and maſter-pieces of human nature 


were produced, men ſhined by a noble ſimplicity of beha- 


viour, and were - ſtrangers to thoſe little embelliſhments: 
_ which are ſo faſhionable in our preſent converſation. And 
it is very remarkable, that, notwithſtanding we fall ſhortat 
preſent of the ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, hiſtory, 
architecture, and all the noble arts and ſciences which de- 


pend more upon genius than experience, we exceed them 


as much in doggerel, humour, burlefque, and all the trivial 
arts of ridicule. We meet with more rallery among the 
moderns, but more good ſenſe among the ancients. 


TE two great branches of ridicule in writing are co- 


medy and burleſque. The firſt ridicules perſons by draw- 
ing them in their proper characters, the other by drawing 


them quite unlike themfelves. Burleſque is therefore of 


two kinds; the firſt repreſents mean perſons in the accou- 
trements of heroes, the other deſcribes great perſons act - 
ing and ſpeaking like the baſeſt among the people. Don 
Quixote is an inſtance of the firſt, and Luciau's gods of 
the ſecond. It is a diſpute among the critics, whether bur- 
leique poetry runs beſt in heroic verſe, like that of the Diſ- 
penſary; or in doggerel like that of Hudil rat. I think 
where the low character is to be raiſed, the heroic is the 


proper meaſure; but when an hero is to be pulled down 


and degraded, it is done beſt in doggerel. 8 


* 


Ir Hudibras had been ſet out with as much wit and hu - 


mour in heroic verſe as he is in doggeret, be would have 
made a much more agreeable figure than he does; though 
| the generality of his readers are ſo wonderfully pleaſed 


with the double rhimes, that I do not expect many will be 


of my opinion in this particular. 


I $8ALL conclude this eſſay upon laughter with obſer: 
ving, that the metaphor of laughing, applied to fields and 


meadowe 


* 


N 


* 
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meadows when they are in flower, or to trees when they 
are in bloſſom, runs through all languages; which I have 
not obſerved of any other metaphor, excepting that of fire 


and burning when they are applied to love. This ſhews 
that we naturally regard laughter, as what is in itſelf both 


| amiable and beautiful. For this . reaſon likewiſe Venus 


has gained the title of “ue, the laughter-loving dame, 
as Waller has tranſlated it, and is repreſented by Horace 


as the goddeſs who delights in laughter. Milton, in a joy- 


ous aſſembly of imaginary perſons, has given us a very po. 
etical figure of laughter. His whole band of mirth. is fo 


finely deſcribed, that I ſhall ſet down the paſſage at length. 


But come thou goddeſi, fair and free, 
In h:av'n yclep'd Euphrolyne,  * 
And by men, heart-eaſing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at her birth, 
With two ſiſter graces more, 
To toy-crowned Bacchus bore . 
- Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Feſt and youthful jollity. 5 
Quipi and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Modi, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, —_ 
Aud love to live in dimple [{:ek : 

- Sport that wrinkl:d care derides, + 
And laughter holding both his ſides. 
Come, and trip it as you go. 

Du the light fantaſlic toe,  — 
Aud in thy right-hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph ſiueet liberty, * 
Aud if I give thee honour dur, 
. Mirth, admit me of thy crew, | 3 
To live with her, and live with thee * TE 
Ju unreproned pleaſures fre. C 
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 Diſes docendus adhuc, que cenſet amiculus, ut ſi 


Cæcus iter monfirare velit; tamen aſpice ſi quid: 


Et nos, quod cures proprium feciſſe, lguamur. 


Hor. CP. 17. I. T. V. 3. . 


8 1 | 
Tet hear what thy unſkilful friend can ſay, 


Be good, and ſuch as you may make your own.. 
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Hs if one blind pretends to ſhow the way; 
Tet ſee a-while, i what is fairly ſhown 


CREECH, 
„ 7 Y 


M,. SpECTATOR;. 


4 WT ſee the nature of my requeſt by the Latin mot:- 
to which I addreſs to you. I am very ſenſible I 


ought not to uſe many words to you, who are one of 
but few; but the following piece, as it relates to ſpe- 


culation iu propriety of ſpeech, being a curioſity in its 
kind, begs your patience. It was found in a poetical vir- 


tuoſo's cloſet among his rarities, and ſince the ſeveral 
treatiſes of thumbs, ears,, and noſes, have. obliged the 


world, this of eyes is at your fervice. 8 

Tux firſt eye of conſequenee (under the invilible Au- 
thor of all) is the viſible Juminary of the univerſe. This 
- glorious ſpectator is ſaid-never to open his eyes at his 


riſmg in a morning, withodt having a whole kingdom of 


adorers in Perſian filk waiting at his levee. Millions 
of creatures derive their fight from this ariginal, who, 


beſides his being the great director of optics, is the ſureſt 


- teſt whether eyes be of the fame ſpecies with that of an 
eagle or that of an owl; the one he emboldens with a 


manly aſſurance to look, ſpeak, act or plead before the 
faces of a numerous aſſembly ; the other he dazzles out 
of countenance into a ſheepiſh. dejectedneſs. The ſun- 


proof eye dares lead up a dance in a full court; and 


without blinking at the luſtre of beauty, can diſtribute 


< an eye of proper complaiſance to a room crouded with 


4 


company, each of which deſerves particular regard; 
| 8 5 | __ © while 
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while the other ſheaks from converſation, like a ftarful 
+ debtor, who never dares to look out, but when he can. 


* ſee nobody, and nobody him. | [Nos 
Tux next ivftance of optics is the fambus Argns,. 


* who (to ſpeak the language of Cambridge), was one of an 


hundred; and, being uſed as a ſpy in the affairs of jea- 
© loufy, was obliged to have all his eyes about him. We 
© have no account of the particular colours, caſts and turns 


of this body of eyes; but as he was pimp for his miſ- 


* trels Juno, it is probable he ufed all the modern leers, 


© ſly glances, and other ocular activities to ſerve his pur-- 


« poſe. . Some look upon him as the then king at arms to- 
© the heatheniſh deities; and make no more of his eyes 
than as ſo many ſpangles of his herald's coat. | 
« THE next upon the optic lift is old Fs, who ſtood 
in adouble-fighted as, Lens a-perſon placed betwixt 
© two oppoſite Iooking-glaſſes, and fo took a ſort of re- 
troſpective caſt at one view. Copies of this double- faced 
* way are not yet out faſhion with many profeſſions, 


and the ingeniaus artiſts pretend to Keep up this ſpecies- - 


by double-headed canes and ſpoons; but there is no 
© mark of this faculty, except in the emblematical way of 
a wiſe general having an eye to both front and rear, or 


4a pious man taking a review and preſpect of his paſt and | 


« fiture ſtate at the ſame time. _ 


I nvsT own, that the names, colours, qualities, and 


turns of eyes vary almoſt in every head; for, not to- 
© mention the common appellations of the black, the blue, 


© the white, the grey, and the like ; the moſt remarkable 


are thoſe that borrow their titles from animals, by vir- 
tue of ſome particular = of reſemblance they bear 
© fo the eyes of the reſpective creatures: as that of a gree- 


dy rapac ious aſpect takes its name from the eat, that of 


a ſharp piercing nature from the hawk, thoſe of an amo-- 
rous roguilh look. derive the ir title even from the ſheep,. 
© and we ſay ſueh an one has a ſheep's eye, not ſo: much to- 


denote the innocence as the ſimple flyneſs of the caſt: 


nor is this metaphorical inoculation a modern invention, 
for we find Homer taking the freedom to place the eye 


« of an ox, a bull, or cow in one of his principal goddef. 


fes, by that frequent expreſſion. of | 
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The os ey'd venerable Juno. „ -— cr 

© Now, as to the peculiar qualifies of the eye, that fine p 

= © part of ourconſtitution ſeems as much the receptacle and W 


© ſear of our paſſions, appetites, and inclinations as the 
mind itſelf; at leaſt it is as the outward portal to intro- 
© duce them to the houſe within; or rather the common : 


. - | 0 
| < thorough-fare to let our affections paſs in and out; love, P 
AA anger, pride, and avarice, all vifibly move in thoſe little 4 
orbs. I know a young lady that cannot ſee a certain © © 
© gentleman paſs by, without ſfiewing a ſecret deſire of ſee- « 1 
ing him again by a dance in her eye-balls; nay, ſhe can. 6 
© not, for the heart of her, help looking halfa ftrect's length P 1 
© after any man in a gay dreſs. You cannot behold a covet. = 
* ous ſpirit walk by a goldſmith's ſhop, - without caſting a e 
© wiſhful eye at the heaps upon the counter. Does not a 1ſt 
 _ © haughty perſon ſhew the temper of his foul in the ſuper- . 
cilious rowl of his eye? and how frequently in the height 1 
of paſſion does that moving picture in our head ſtart and * 
« ſtare, gather a redneſs and quick flaſhes of lightning, 4 
'© and make all its humours ſparkle with fire, as Virgil ſine- Cs 
ly deſeribes it, 1 ö 
mn Ar dentis ab ore on | an 
Scintille ab ſiſtunt e oculis micat acribus ignis. © ke 
TOs | | | Kneid. 12. v. 101. 45g 


From his wide noſtrils flies ia 
A fiery flream, and ſparkles from his ezes. DRYDEN. 

| As for the various turns of eye ſight, ſuch as the vo- 
1 © Juntary or in voluntary, the half or the whole leer, I 
' _- _© ſhall not enter into a very particular account of them; 

but let me obſerve, that oblique viſion, when natural, 
1} vas anciently the mark of bewitchery and magical faſci- 
5 © pation, and to this day it is a malignant ill- look; but 

© when it is forced and affected, it carries a wanton deſign, 
and in play-houſes, and other public places, this ocular 
intimation is often an aſſignation for bad practices: but 
this irregularity in viſion, together with ſuch enormities 
as tipping the wink, the circumſpective row], the ſide-peep 
through a thin hood or fan, muſt be put in the claſs of 


heteroptics, as all wrong notions of religion 
| 8 under 


N 


A a a @a „ 
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© under the general name of heterodox. All the pernicious 
« applications of ſight are more immediately under the di- 
© rection of a SpeEcTATOR;: and I hope you will arm 
your readers againſt the miſchiefs which are daily done 


Aby killing eyes, in which you will highly oblige your 


« wounded unknown friend, | Ke” 
EE. EE | RS = © 
Mr SpeECTATOR,, © . eee ea | 
c Y OU profeſſed in ſeveraF papers your particular en- 
I deayours in the province of SPECTATOR, to cor- 
rect the offences committed by ſtarers, who diſturb whole 
c aſſemblies without any regard to time, place, or mode- 
© ſty. You complained alſo that a ſtarer is not uſually a 
« perfon to be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, nor 
10 eaſily rebuked, as to amend by admonitions. I 
© thought therefore fit to. acquaint you with a convenient 
mechanical way, whieh may eaſily prevent or correct 
ſtaring, by an. optieal contrivance of new perſpective glaſ- 

ſes, ſhort and commodions like opera glaſſes, fit for ſhort 

« ſighted. people as well as others, theſe glaſſes make the 
objects appear either as they are ſeen by the naked eye, 
gor more diſtinct, though ſomewhat leſs than life, or big- 

ger and nearer. A perſon, may, by the help of this in- 
« vention, take a view of another, without the imperti · 

« nehce of ſtaring ; at the ſame time it ſhall not be poſſible 
© to know whom or what: he is looking at. One may look 

towards his riglit or left hand, when he is ſuppoſed to 


© look forwards; * this is ſet forth at large in the printed: 


« propoſals: for the ſale of theſe glaſſes, to be had at Mr 
« Dillon's in Long- Acre, hext door to the JW hite-Hart. 
Now Sir, as your Spectator has occaſioned the publiſhing 
© of this invention for the benefit of - modeſt ſpectators, 
the inventor deſires your admonitions concerning the de- 
« cent uſe of it; and hopes, by your recommendation, 
that, for the future, beauty may be beheld without the 
torture and confuſion which it: ſuffers from the inſolence 
© of ſtarers. By this means you will relieve the innocent 
from an inſult which there is no law to puniſh, tho it is 
© greater offence than many which are within the cog- 
* nizance of juſtice. l. amm fn gh ND 
SIX, Your moſt humble ſervant, 

| | Abraham Spy. 
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——Lingue cextum ſint, oraque centium 
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A hundred months, a hundred tongnes, 
Aud throats of braſi, inſpir d with iron lungs. | 
| 1 Os op: EF 11 DRY DEN. 


T is nothing which more aftoniſhes a foreigner 


and frights a country ſquire, than the cries of Lon-, 
don. My good friend Sir RoGER often declares that he 
cannot get them out of his head, or go to ſleep for them, 
the firſt week that be is in town. On the contrary, WII. 
HoxEgvcors calls them the Ramage de la ville, and pre- 
fers them to the ſounds of larks and nightingales, with-all 


the muſic of the fields and woods I have lately received 


a letterfrom ſome very odd fellow upon this ſubject, 


which I ſhall leave with my reader, without ſaying any 


thing farther of it. 
WWW ite, Hue 
IAM a man out of all buſineſs, and would willingly 


. turn my head to any thing for an honeſt livelibood 


© I have invented ſeveral projects for raiſing many millions 
af money without burdening the ſubje&, but I cannot get 
the parliament toliſten to me, who look upon me forſooth, 


_ © asa crack, and a projector; for that deſpairing to enrich 
either myſelf or my country by this  public-ſpiritedneſs, - 
© would make ſome propoſals to you relating to a deſigu 


© which I have very much at heart, and which may pro- 


cure me a handfom ſubſiſtence, if you will be pleaſed to 


recommend it to the cities of London and Neftminſter. . 


© Tax peſt I would aim at, is to be comptroller-gene- - 
ral of. the London crics, which are at preſent under no 
© manner of rules or diſcipline. I think I am pretty well 


© qualified for this place, as being a man of very ſtrong 


© lungs, of great inlight into all the branches of our Br. 


« tiſh trades and manufactures, and of a competent {kill 
Lin muſic. e Ro; 
| EE. _ TRE 


- Ferrea vox. — i VInC. Tn. 6. v. 625. 
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© Txt cties of London may be divided into vocal and in- 
| © ſtrumental. As for the latter they are at preſent under 
© a very great diſorder. ' A freeman of London has the 
© privilege of diſturbing a whole ſtreet for an hour together 
© with the twankling of a braſs-kettle or a frying - pan. 
The watchman's thump at midnight ſtartles us in our beds, 
gs much as the breaking in of a thief. The ſow-gelder's 
© horn has indeed ſomething muſical in it, but this is ſel- - 
5 dom heard within the liberties. I would therefore pro- 
© poſe, that no inſtrument of this nature ſhould be made 
n * uſe of, which I have not tuned and licenſed, after having 
A carefully examined in what manner it may affect the ears 
A «© of her majeſty's liege ſubjects. | 5 | 
Vocax cries are of a much larger extent, and indeed 
5 * fo full of incongruities and barbariſms, that we appear a 
bs * diſtracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend 
U the meaning of ſuch enormous outeries. Milk is gene- 
" © rally fold in a note above Ela, and in ſounds fo exceed- 
= ing ſhrill, that it often ſets our teeth on edge. The 
5 chimney- ſweeper is confined to no certain pitch ; he ſome- 
1 « times utters himſelf in the deepeſt baſe, and ſometimes in 
© the ſharpeſt treble ; ſometimes in the higheſt, and ſome- 
ly times in the loweſt note of the gamut. The ſame obſer- 


7 vation might be made on the retailers of ſmall- coal, not 
5 to mention broken - glaſſes or brick-duſt. In theſe there- 
o © fore, and the like caſes, it ſhould be my care to ſweeten 
4 and mellow the voices of - theſe itinerant tradeſmen, be- 


ich fore they make their appearance in our ſtreets, as alſo 
e, to accommodate their cries to their reſpective wares: 
ou © and to take care in particular, that thoſe may not make 

the moſt noiſe. who have the leaſt to ſell, which is very 


i i * obſervable in the venders of card-matches, to whom I 
cannot but apply that old proverb of Much cry, but little 
= 6 wool. TT Es 


© Some of theſe laſt mentioned muſiciansare ſo very loud 


cel in the ſale of theſe trifling manufactures, that an boneſt 
ong * ſplenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained with 
Ar one of them never to come into the ſtreet where he lived: 
in but what was the effect of this oontract? why, the whole 

tribe of card · match- makers which frequent that quarter, 
ras WM Paſſed by his door the very next day, in hopes of being 


bought off after the ſame manner. : 
; WL. c Ir 
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Ir is another great imperfection in our London eries, 
that there is no- juſt time nor meaſure obſerved in them. 
Our news ſhoutd indeed be publihed in a very quick 
time, becauſe it is a commodity that will not keep cold. 
It ſhould not, however, be cried with the ſame precipi- 
I tation as fire ; yet this is generally the cafe: a bloody 
battle alarms the tawn from one end to another in an 
inſtant. Every motion of the French is publiſhed in fo 
great a hurry, that one would think the enemy were at 
our gates. This likeways I would take upon me to re- 
gulate in ſuch a manner, that: there ſhould be ſome di- 
ſtinction made between the ſpreading of a victory, a 
march, or an encampment, a Dufch, a Portugal, or a 
Spauiſh mail. Nor muſt I omit, under this head, thoſt 
exceſſive alarms with which ſeveral boiſterous ruſtics in- 
feſt our ſtreets in turnĩip- ſeaſon; and which are more in- 
excuſable, becauſe theſe are wares which are in no dan · 
ger of cooling upon their hands. N 
„Tu RE are others who affect a very flow time, and 


" a « a a „ & 


© are, in my opinion, mueh more tunable than the former; 5 
the cooper in particular ſwells his laſt note in an hollow = ſe 
voice, that is not without its harmony; nor can I for- Vi 
bear being inſpired with a moſt agreeable melancholy © Ju 
de when I hear that fad and folenm air with which the * th 
public are very often aſked, if they have any chairs to : tt 
mend: Your-own memory may ſuggeſt to you many o- 6. 
ther lamentable ditties of Hour bes nature, in which the a CC 
-C 


muſic is wonderfully languiſhing and melodious. 
IA always pleaſed with that particular time of the 
year which is proper for the pickling of dill and cucum- 
ber; but alas ! this cry, like the ſong of the nightin- 
le, is not heard above two months. It would there- 
fore be worth while to:conſider, whether the-ſame air 

might not in ſome caſes be adapted to other words. 
Ir might likewiſe deſerve our moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion, how far, in a well regulated city, thoſe humouriſts 
are to be tolerated, who, not contented with the tradi- 
c tional cries of their forefathers, have invented particu- 
c Jar ſongs and tunes of their on: ſuch as was not many 
© years ſince, the paſtry- man, commonly known by the 
© name of the colly-moll- puff; and ſuch as is at this * 
f : : . e 


4 & &- 
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/ 
the vender of powder and waſh - balls, who, if I am right - 
© ly informed, goes under the name of Powder-watt. 
l MUsT not here omit one particular abſurdity which 
c runs through this whole vociferous generation, and which 
© renders their cries very often not only incommodious, 
© but altogether uſeleſs to the public; I mean, that idle ac- 
© compliſhment which they all of them aim at, of crying ſo 
© as not to be underſtood. Whether or no they have leafn- 
© ed this from ſeveral of our affected ſingers, I will not 
© take upon me to ſay); but mdſt certain it is, that people 
© know the wares they deal in rather by their tunes than 
© by their words; inſomuch that I have ſometimes ſeen a 
country boy-run out to buy apples of a bellows mender, 
and ginger-bread from a grinder of knives and ſciſſars. 
« Nay, fo ſtrangely infatuated are ſome very eminent artiſts 
« of this particular grace in a ry, that none but their ac- 
quaintance are able to gueſs at their profeſſion; for who 
c elſe can know, that work if T had it, ſhould be the ſig- 
« nification of a corn-cutter : 5 . 
© FoRASMUCH therefore as perſons of this rank are 
ſeldom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 
« very proper, that ſome man of good fenſe and found 
judgment | ſhould preſide over theſe public cries, who. 
ſhould permit none to lift up their voices in our ſtreets, 
© that have not tuneable throats, and are not only able to 
* overcome the noiſe of the croud, and the rattling of 
* coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpective merchandiſes 
in apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſtin&t and agreeable 
* ſounds. I do therefore humbly recommend myſelf as a 
perſon rightly qualified for this poſt; and, if I meet with 
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: fitting encouragement, - ſhall communicate ſome other | 

5 projects which I have by me, that may no leſs conduce 9 
| 1 p *. a 3 : a < oy . 

r to the emolument of the public. 58 3 
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| BSENC E-of lovers, death in love; N. 241. bow | 
A to be made eaſy, ibid. | | | 
Abſtinence, the benefits of it, N. 195. 
Accompts, their great uſrfulneſs, N. 174. | 
Acoſla, his anſwer to Limborch, touching the multiplicity 
of ceremonies in the ſewiſſi religion, N. 213. | 
Action, a threefold diviſion of our actions, ibid. No right 
judgment. to be made of them, N. 174 
Admiration, one of the moſt pleaſing paſſions, N. 237. 
Adverſity, no evil in itſelf, 17e. 
Advertiſement from Mr S the haberdather, N N. 187. 
about the lottery+«ticket, 191. - | 
Ambition, by what to be meaſured, N. 188. Many: times 
as hurtful to the princes who are led by it as the people, 
200. Moſt men ſubject: to it, 219, ap Of uſe when 
' rightly directed, 219. | 
Annihilation, by whom deſireu, N. 210. The moſt ab- 
ject of wiſhes, ibid. 
Apes, what women ſo called, and deſcribed, „ 
Appolli's temple on the topof Leucate, by whom . 
ed, and for what purpoſe, N. 228. 
Apothecary, his employment, N. 199. 
Appetites; ſooner moved than the — 1 N. 208. 
Argument, rules for the management of one, N. 197. 
— mary baſilinum, what, 239. Socrates his way 
of arguing, ib. In what manner managed by ſtates and 
communities, ib. 
Argus, his aeatione: and employments under Juno, 
N. 250. 
Ariſtznetus his letters, ſome account of them, N. 238. 
- Ariflotle, the inventor of ſyllogiſm „N. 239. 
Atheiſts, great zealote, N. 185. and bigots, ib. Their 
opinions downright nonſenſe, ib, 1 


I N D E X- 


8 
AU 0 y- HO USES, — by wiſe men, not 

B out of wantonnels but ſtratagem, N. 190. | 

Beggars, Sir Audreu Freeport's opinion of den, N. 232. 

Boileau cenſured, and for what, N. 209. N 

| nee the adventure on A: but on the water, N. 1 7 5. 


APRICE often acts in ho hoes of nuts N. 291, | 
Caſlilian e the ſtory of 0 Cabin huſband and his 
g wife, N. 198. od 
| Char lei the Great; his betaviour to 15 fecretary, who had 
. debavched tie. daughter, N. 1894. 
Children, the unuaturalneſs in mothers of -making them 
ſuck a (tranper's milk, N. 246. : 
Chiusſe, the puniſhment among them for parricide, N. 189. 
Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of its artieles, and ex. 
cellency of its doctriges, N. 186, ITgs*c-: 12 
Club: the the-romp club, N. 217. Methods obſerved = 
that club, 6. 
Club-law, a — argument, N. 2 39. 
Eoffre-houſe diſputes, N. 197. 
Tomfort, what; and where found, N. 196. 
Conqueſts, tlie vanity of them, N. 19 
Conſtancy in ſufferings, .the excellency ef it, N. 22 | 
Cordehers, their ſtory. of St. Francis their founder, N. 245. 74 
Cornaro, Leuis, a remarkable inſtance of the benefit of ; 
temperance, N. 195. | 
Cover ley, Sir Roger at, a diſpute between kim and Sir Au- 
drew Freeport, N. 174. f - 
Cowards naturally impudent; N. 2 31. | ; 
Crequlity in women infamous, N. 190. | I 
Cries of Londen, require ſome regulation „N. 251. 
Cunning, the accompliſhment of whom, N. „. 
Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting of our ap- 
petites, N. 237+ 
| C "nears, Pyrrhus' s chief miniſter, hs handſom — to 
that prince, N. 180. 


o 


: —T Be. - D 


ND 
D 
EB AUC HEE, his pleaſare i is a of a deſtroyer, 
N. 1 

' Dedications, Re abſurdity of them i in el, N. 188. 
Devotion: a man is diſtinguiſhed from brutes. by devotion 
more than by reafon, N. 201. The: errars into which 
it often leads us, ib. The notions the moſt refined: 
among the heathens had of i m. N. 46/4 Socrates" 8 model 

of devotions, 7b. . I 

Diſcontent, to what ew awivg, N. 214. a 

Diſcretion, an under-agent of Providence, 226. Dilin- | 


guiſhed from cunning, ib. 

| Diſtinction „the deſire. of i it implanted in our: natures, and 

hy, N. 224. TELE 
Doctor in Moor gel, his contrivance, N. 193. + 
Derigney, Monſieur, his piece: of: the: antigen ex- 

cellent im its kind, N. 226. it f 1 

Drinking, a rule preſcribed for i it, N. 1 

Dutcb, -theirTaying of a * —_— N. <p 


DUC A T I 0 N. hy — a a ns; 1 ne- 
ceſſity of it, N 215. The firſt thing to be taken 
care of in education, 224. 

Eginhart, ſecretary to Charles, the Great, bis adventure | 
and marriage with that emperor's. daughter,. N. 18 1. 
Enthuſiaſm, the miſery of it, N. 2. Ss 

F. plctetus, his alluſion on human life, N. 219. 

- Epitaph. of x charitable man, N. 11797. 
Eraſmus, inſulted by a parcel of Trojans, N. 239. „ 
Eſta tes generally perchaked. by the flower part of man- 

kind, N. 226. 

Eugenia, appropriates: a. tenth part, of his eſtate to FRY 
ritable uſes, N. 177 
St Eoremont, his. endeavours, to palliate the Rami ſhh ſu- 

perſtitians, N. 213. 
| . Exerciſe, the moſt effetual.phyſic, N. 197. AS, 
\ . Expenccs, oftner proportioned to our expectations than 

policſions, N. 191. - 
Eyes, a — on them, N. 2 1 


— 
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= ys + | 
Pan E: of the antiquity of fables, N. a Fable 


| of pleaſure and pain, 16. 
Face, a good one, a letter of recommendation, N. . 


Fame, divided into three different ſpecies, N. 218. 
Faſhion : a ſociety propoſed to be erected for the inſpection 
of faſnions. N. 175. 
Feaſts: the gluttony of our modern feaſts, N. I95.- 
Female literature in want of a regulation, N. 242. 
Female oratory, the excellency of it, N. 247. 
Foible, Sir Geoffry, a kind keeper, N. 190. 
Forehead, eſteemed an organ of ſpeech, N. 231. | 
Freeport, Sir Aud, eu, his defence of merchants, N. 174. 
Divides his time betwixt his bufineſs and pleaſure, 232. 


His a opliion of beggars, ib. 


G ; - 

Orem M 4 NTCUS, his taſte of true glory, N. a 

| Giving and-forgiving, two different things, N. 1 89. 

Glory, how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. 

Good nature, a moral virtue, N. 177. An endleſs ſource 
of pleaſure, 196. Good: nature and chearfulneß, the two 
great ornaments of virtue, 243. 

Greeks, a cuſtom practiſed by them, N. 189. 

Greeks and Trojans, who ſo called, N. 2396 - 

CR a gr —_— prize, N. 137. | 


3 
ABITS,.d! ferent, ariſing from different * 

3 N. 1 7. | 
Hardneſs of 3 in parents towards their children moſt | 
inexcuſable, N. 181. 
Henpeck'd: the henpeck'd huſband deſeribed, N. 1 - on. 
| flerod and Mariamme, their ſtory from” Toſephas, N. 171, 

Heter optic, who lo to be called, N. 250. | 
. Honours in this world under no regulation, N. 2x9. 

Hopes and fears neceſſary paſſions, N. 224. 

Huſbands, an ill cuſtom among them, N. 178. | 

Hypocriſy, the honour and juſtice done by it to religion, | 


N 1436" | | | 
C.c 3. | | 1 
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IP LATRY, the offspring of miſtaken devotion, 
N. 211. | COLES: | 7 | 
Jealouſy deſcribed, N. 170. How to be allayed, 171. 

An exquiſite torment, 178. 9 
Jezebeli, who fo called, N. 175. 
II- nature, an imitator of zeal, N. 185. 
Jilts, deſcribed, N. 187. „„ 
Imma, op daughter of Charles the Great, her ſtory, 
Immortality of the foul, the benefits ariſing from a con- 
templation of it, N. 210. LED | 

„ Wee recommended by ſome as good - breeeding, 
231. | | : | 
Infidelity, another term for ignorance, N. 186. 
Inquiſitive tempers expoſed, N. 228. 
Intereſt, often a promoter of perſecution, N. 185. | 
Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle to the Aheni- 

, N. 207, . e 

K 


K 1TTT, a famous town girl, N. 187. 


I, ACEDAMONIANS, their delicacies in their 
ſenſe of glory, N. 188. A form of prayer uſed by | 
them, 207. VVV | 
L apirins, his great generoſity, N. 248. | 
Latin of great uſe in a country auditory, N. 221. - 
Laughter, a counterpoiſe to the ſpleen, N. 249. What ſort 
of perſons the moſt accompliſhed to raiſe it, ib. A po- 
etical figure of laughter out of Milton, ib. 
Letters to the Spectator from—with a complaint againſt a 
Fezebel, N 175. from—who had been nonpluſfed by a 
Butt, #5, from Fack Modi/þ of Exeter, about faſhions, 
16. from Nathaniel Henreeſl, a henpeck'd huſband, 
176; from Celinda about jealouſy, 178; from Martha 
Houſewife to her huſband, ib. To the Spectator from 
with an account of a whiſtling-match at the Bath, 179; 
from P6:larithmus, diſplaying the vanity of Lewis XIV's 
conqueſts, 180; from—who had married herſelf with- 
out her father's conſent, 181; from Alice Threadneedie 
agiinſt wenching, 182; from — in the , 


INDEX. 

ig. from—concerning Nicholas Hart the annual ſleeper, 
184; from Charles Yellow, againſt jilts, 187;. from a- 
gentleman to a lady, to whom he had formerly been a 
lover, and by whom he had been highly commended, 
188; from a father to his ſon; 189. To the Spectator, 
from Rebecca Nettletop, a town lady, 190; from Eve 
Afterday, who deſires to be kept by the Spectator, ib. 
from a baudy-houſe inhabitant, complaining of ſome of 
their viſitors, ib. from George Goſling, about a ticket in 
the lottery, 191. A letter of conſolation to a young gen- 
tleman who has lately loſt his father, 5. To the Specfa- 
tor, from an huſband complaining of an. heedleſs wife, 
194; from —complaining of a Entaftical friend, 1b. 
from J. B. with advice to the Spectator, 196; from 
Biddy Loveleſs, who is enamonred with two young 
gentlemen at onee, ib. from Statira to the Spectator, 
with one to Oroondates, 198; from Suſan Civil, a ſer- 
vant to another lady, deſiring the Spectator's remarks. 
upon voluntary counſellors, 202; from Thomas Smeaky, 
fervant to a paſſionate maſter, ib. from a baſtard com- 
plaining of his condition as ſuch, 203; from Belinda to 
the Sorhades, 204; from J. D. to his coquet miſtreſs, 
#5. from à lady to a gentleman, confeſſing her love, 
ib. from angry Phillis to her lover, ib. from a lady 
to her huſband an officer in Spaiz, ib. To the Spec-- 
_ tator from Belinda, complaining of a female ſeducer, 
205; from a country-elergyman apainſt an affected 

finging of the P/a/ms in church, i. — Robin Cood- 
fellow, containing the correction of an Errata in Sir 
William Temple's rule for drinking, ib. from Mary 
Meanwell about viſiting, 208; from a ſhop-keeper with 
thanks to the Spedfator, ib. from a lover with an hue 
and cry after his miſtreſs's heart, ib. from J. D. con- 
cerning the immortality of the ſoul, 2 10; from Me- 
liſſa, who has a drone to her huſband, 211; from Bar. 
ualy Brittle, whoſe wife is a filly, ib. from Joſiah Hen- 
_ þect, who is married to a grimalkin, i5. from Martha 
Tempeſt, complaining of her witty huſband, ib. from 
Anthony Freeman, the henpeek'd, 212; from Tom Meg- 
got, giving the Spefator an account of the ſucceſs of 
Mr Freeman's lecture, 216, from Kitty Termagant, 
giving an account of the romps elub, 217; from 
: com- 
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 _ eompliining of his indelicate miſtreſs, ib. from Siſanna 
Froſl, an old maid, 15. from A. B. a parſon's wife, jb.. 
from Heurictta to her ungracious lover, 220. To the 
Speccator from — on falſe wit, ib. from T. D. concern- 
ing ſalutation, 1. from — inquiring the reaſon why 
men of parts are not the beſt managers 222; from Æ. 
ſculapius about the lover's leap, 227; from Ahenais 
- and. Davyth ap. Sheniyn on the ſame ſubject, 7b. from. 
M. B. the projector of the pitch-pipe, 228; from —on 
education, 230 from on the awe which. attends ſome 
ſpeakers in public aſſemblies, 231 ;. from Fhilouous on 
_ free-thinkers,, 234; from—on- marriage and the huſ- 
band's conduct to his wife, 226; from Tri//iſſa, who 
is married to a fool, ib. from T. S. complaining of ſome 
people's behaviour in divine ſervice, ib. from — with a 
letter tranſlated from Ariſtænetus, 228; from a ci- 
tizen in praiſe of his benefactor, 240; from Rufiick- 
© Spriphtly, a country genleman, complaining. of a faſhion - 
introduced in the country by a. courtier newly arrived, 
ib. from Charles Faſy, reflecting on the behaviour of a 
fort of beau at Fhi/aſter, i5.. from Aſleria on the ab- 
ſence of lovers, N. 241; from. Rebecca Ridingheood, 
complaining of an ill-bred fellow-traveller, 242; from 
Don a poor weaver in Spittle-fiz/ds, ib. fron: Abraham. 
Thrifty, guardian to two learned nieces, ib. from 
011 Raphael 's. cartous,. 244: from Conſlantia field on 
the ninth ſpecies of women called apes, ib. from Ti-- 
 muthy Doodle a great lover of blind-mams-buff, 245; 
from 7. B. on the ſeveral ways of conſolation made uſe 
of by abſent lovers, ib. from Tr9/us, a declared enemy. 42 
to the Greeks, ib. from — on tlie nurſing of children, 
245; from 7. B. being a diſſertation ou the eye, 250;. 
from Fhraham Spy on a new invention of perſpective- 
- glaſſes for the ule of ſtarers, ib. : 
Lovers of great men, animadverted upon, N. 193. 
Levity of women, thE effect of it, N. 212. Doan 
Lies: ſeveral forts of lies, N. 2394. | 
Life, to what compared in the ſcriptures, and by-thehea-- 
then philoſophers, N. 219. The preſent life a ſtate of 
probation, 237. 1 ; | 
. Eogic of kings, what, N. 229. | 
Lottery, ſome diſcourſe on it, N. 191. 
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10885 EY tranſports of a virtuous love; d N. 199. 
Lover's leap, where ſituated, N. 223, An Qual cure 
for love, N. 227. A ſort 'biftory of it, 233. 
Laas the We of our modern meals, N. 1 5 
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Maple (Wi ill. ) an impudent uber ie, N. 203. 


Man, the merrieſt ſpecies. of the creation, N. 249. | * 


mercenary practice of men in the choice of wives, 196. 
Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 174. 5 
Mill, to. make verſes, 220. 

Mirth in a man ought always to be actilental; N "pow 


"Modeſty and* ſelf-denial frequently attended, will Ab- 
pected bleſſings, N. 206. Modeſty the contrary of am- 


bition, 15. Ar due proportion of modeſty requiſite to an 
orator, 231. The Excellency, of "modeſty, ib. Vicious 
modeſty what, 16. The rhisfortunes to whieh the mo- 
deſt and innocent are often expoſed, 242 


Mothers nn ed for 1 not nurſing Fra own children, 


N. 246 5 
Motta, the effef fee en one, N. 221 


Much cry, but little” wool, 5 to alem applied; N. . 


FICHOLAS Eur, the annual i leoper, N 4 | 
Nurſes: the frequent inconveniences: WW Lurks, 
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Opportunities to be carefully avoided by thef fait ſex, N. 198. | 
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P RENTS. e fond 865 weir; ovn . children, 


N. 192, 


Paſſions: the various operations of the b N. 215. 


The ſtrange diſorders bred. by our paſſions when not re- 
gulated by virtue, 1. It is not ſo much the buſineſſ ar 
religion. to extinguiſh, as to regulate our r paſſions, 224. 
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; Patrons and cents, a diſcourſe of them, N. 214. Worthy 
patrons.compared to guardian-anyels, . | 
People, the only, riches of a country, N, 200. 
Per fi ans, their notion of parricide, N. 189. 5 
Philoſophers why. longer f ved than other men, N. ** 
Phocion, his notion of popular applauſe; N. 188. 


EFhyſic, the ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance, N. 195, ; 
Pictures, witty, what- pieces. ſo called, N. #44: ſn 
Picty, an ornament to human nature, N. 201. . 
Pitch - pipe, the invention and uſe of it, N 228. | 0 
Plato, his account of  Secrates, his behaviour the moving. 4 

he was to die, N. 193. . 
leaders, few. of them tolerable company, N. 107. * q 

Pleaſure: Pleaſure and. pain, a. märfiage a. between Þ 

them and concluded, N..18 . » 
Boll, a way of arguing, N. 239, 40k | 4 

Popular applauſe, the vanity of it, N. 188. | N 
Praiſe, a generous mind the moſt ſenſible of it, N. 2 35. 

Pride: a man crazed with pride a mortifying lere, N 201. 
Procureſi, her trade, N. 205. DE, 
Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fibles, Nc 189; 8 
Proſperity, to what compared by Scxeca, N. 239. 8 
Frovidence, not to be fathomed by reaſon, N. 23 7. 8 
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AC K, a knotty ſyllogiſm,. N. 239. | 81 

s R Raphael: s cartons, their effect er the SPECTATOR, 'St 
N. 226, 244. "St 

Readers divided by the $rECTATOR,, into the evriurial Su 


and faturnine, N. 179. | 

Reputation, a ſpecies of fame, N. 218.. The ſtability of St 

it, if well founded, #6, | 
Ridicule the talent of ungenerous tempers, N. 249. The 

two > great branches. = of ridicule in — th. 
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N. 1 
Ly” Susis 
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dee an excellent poeteſs, N. 223. Dies fi Hove 6 


haon, ib. Her hymm to Venus, ib. A fragment of hers 
tranſlated into 3 different languages, 229. 
Sat ĩriſts beſt Joftruet us in the manners: of their reſpediive. 
times, 209. 


Schoolmen, their ot Cale, N. 191. - How applied, 13. 


Self- denial the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 246. 
Self love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. 


Sentry, his diſcourſe with a young wrangler in the ler, 
N. 199. 


Shows and Siverons lie properly within the province of 3 


the Specfator, N. 235. 
Simonides, his ſatire on women, N. 209. 


Sh, the haberdaſher, his advertiſement to bene 5 


men in their laſt year of apprentiteſhip, N. 187. 


Socrates, his notion of pleafare and pain, N. 183. The 
effect of his temperance, 195. His inſtructions to his 


pupil Alcibiades in relation to prayer, 207. A cateche- 


tical method of arguing introduced firſt ” him, 239- | 


' Taſtructed:in eloquence by a woman, 247. 
Sorites, what fort of figure, N. 239. 


Fpecfator, his artifice to engage his different alles, 
N. 179. The character given F him in his own pre- 


ſence at a coftce-houle, near Alagate, 218. 
Speech, the ſeveral organs of it, N. 231. 


Spy, the miſchief of one in a family, N. 202. e 
State, (future) the refreſhments a virtuous pu enjoys 


in proſpect and «contemplation of it, N. 186. 
- 'Stores of providence, what, N. 248. | 
Strife, the ſpirit of it, N. 197. 

Syn, the firſt eye of conſequence, N. 250. 


Superiority reduced to the notion of quality, N. 219. 10 


be founded only on merit and virtue, 202. 
Superſtition, an error ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, 


N. 201. Superſtition, hath ! in it deſtructive 


to religion, 21 7 | 
2 
ALENTS ought to be valued according as they 
are applied, N. 172. 


"Taſte (corrupt of the age, to what attributed, N. 208. 
Temperance the beſt preſervative of . N. 195. 
What kind of temperance the * ib, 


Temple, © 
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INDEX 


Femple, {Sir 2 his rule for drinking, N N. 1% -.- 
Ten, called by the latonic writers Foe complete number, 
N. 221. 

Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. | 
Trade, trading and landed intereſt ever Jarring, N. 174 ; 
Tradition of the eus concerning Moſes, N. 237. EC 
Tranſmigration, What, N. 211. | 
Trunk-maker, a great man in the upper-gallery in the 
PTlay-houſe, N. 235. 5 = | 


of honour, N. 219. Of a beautiful nature, 243. 
The great ornaments of i it, 5 To be eſteemed in 


a foe, ib. 


1 the moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource 


7HISTLING mitch 1 N. 179. 
Wife how much preferable to a miſtres, N. 199, 
Wiſe men and fonls, the difference between them, N. 22%, 
Wit; the many artifices and modes of falſe wit, N. 22b, 


Women: deluding women, their e e N. 182. 
Women great orators, 71 | Eo 


V AWNI Ns, a n gambol, N. 179. 


The ond of the third voſame. 
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